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FOUNDERS 


OF  THE 


FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 


THE  DIRECTORY 


X^l  O  fooner  had  the  French  overturned  the  Mo- 
narchy, than  a  grand  object  prefented  itfelf  to  their 
confide  ration  :  this  was  the  formation  of  a  different 
ipecies  of  government. 

A  model  entirely  new,  in  name  and  form,  but  not 
in  principle,  was  then  recurred  to  for  the  management 
of  the  Executive  Power,  and  termed  the  Directory. 
It.  con  fills  of  five.  -It  rs  the  chief,  and  fuperintendent 
of  all  the  other  conftituted  authorities  :  it  pofTerTss  the 
initiative,  or  deciiion  in  the  firfl  inltance,  refpedling 
treaties  of  peace,  or  declarations  of  war  ;  the  manage- 
ment of  the  armies,  and,  the  nomination  to  a  variety 
of  important  public  employments,  are  alio  within  its 
fphere  of  action. 

The  members,  one  of  whom  is  chofen  annually  by 
the  legislature,  live  in  great  (late  at  the  Luxembourg, 
now  called  the  Directorial  Palace  ;  -receive  mi- 
litary honours  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  kings  ; 
are  iurrounded  by  a  chofen  guard  of  .horie  and  foot; 
clothed  in  magnificent  apparel  ;  and  maintained  fump- 
tuoufly  at  the  public  expenfe. 
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14  BARRAS* 


E  A  S  R  A  S , 


It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Nobles  who,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  French  Revolution,  fided  with  the 
popular  party,  and  made  a  voluntary  furrender  of  their 
titles,  belonged,  in  general,  to  the  oldeft  and  mo  ft 
imiftrious  houfes,  while  the  Nobility  of  muihroom 
grpwth  were,  almoft  to  a  man,  highly  indignant  at 
finding  themfelves  confounded  anew  witn  the  plebeian 
herd  from  which  they  had  been  fo  recently  let  apart. 

Paul-Francois-Jean-Nicolas  Barras  is  one  of  the 
former  clafs.  When  in  the  South  of  France  the  ho- 
nour of  fpringing  from,  an  illuftrious  race  was  afcribed 
to  any  individual,  it  was  cuftomary  to  fay  that  he  was 
3 s  noble  as  a  Barras  ;  -and  of  the  family  of  Barras,  that 
it  was  as  old  as  the  rocks  of  Provence. 

The  ci-devant  V  jfcomte  de  Barras  was.  born  at  Fox- 
emphoxj  in  the  department  of  the  Var,*  on  the  oOth 
of  June,  \7 5  5.  He  commenced  his  military  career 
at  an  early  age,  in  the  regiment  of  Dragoons  of  Lan- 
puiedoc  .  and  was  foon  after  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Sub-Lieutenant  in  the  fame  corps,  in  which  he  re- 
mained till  the  year  1775.  Having  at  that  epoch 
made  a  voyage  to  the  Ifle  of  France,  of  which  one  of 
his  relations  was  Governor,  and  finding  that  there  were 
firong"  appearances  of  a  war  breaking  out  in  India,  he 
Jblicited  and  obtained  his  exchange  into  the  regiment 
of  Poiiikherry,  and,  in  the  courfe  of  the  following 
vear,   embarked  for  the  coaft  of  Goromandel. 

In  his  voyage  thither,  the  (hip  was  overtaken  by  a 
tremendous  ibuni,  and  driven,  in  the  midft  of  mid- 
night darkneis,  upon  fanken  rocks,  at  no  great  diu 
tance  from  the  M.aldive  lilands.  In  that  dreadful 
fituation^  when  the  crew  had  abandoned  themfelves  to 
li.h  Barras,  who  flill  preserved  his  prefence  of 
mind,  roufed  them  from  their  fjupor,  and  revived  their 
hones.     The  cohftru£nori    of  a  raft  was  unanimouily 

*  Formerly  included  in  Provence. 
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refolved  r.pon.  A  raft  was  accordingly  formed  y  and 
•while  every  body  elfe  hurried  out  of  the  Ihip,  wli 
feemed  to  be  goin^  to  pieces,  Barras  flood  lpoking 
coolly  on,  and  was  one  of  the  laft  who  fet  hi 
upon  the  floating  bridge.  It  conveyed  them  in  faTety 
to  a  fmali  iiiand  inhabited  by  favages,  whoTe  menac- 
ing demeanour  kept  them  in  conftant  dread  of  having 
only  efcaped  from  death  in  one  ihape,  to  meet  with  it 
in  another  ;  till,  at  the  end  of  a  month's  miferabie 
exiflence,  they  were  fuccoured,  and  conveyed  to  Poiv- 
di  cherry. 

After  the  furrender  of  that  place,  Barras,  and  many 
other  prisoners,  embarked  for  Europe,  and  in  their  paf- 
fage  home,  fell  in  with  an  Englifh  fhip  of  war,  which 
unluckily  miftook  the  white  flag,  meant  to  dengnate 
a  cartel,  for  the  French  colours.  The  confequence 
was  a  heavy  cannonade,  which  was  kept  up  for  along 
time,  though  only  returned  by  the  cries  of  the  de- 
fencelefs  crew.  Every  body  ran  below  ;  the  water 
flowed  fad  through  the  fhot -holes  ;  and  it  is  pft>bable 
that  the  Sartine  would  lb  on  have  been  fent  to  ;tlie\ 
bottom,  if  Barras  had  not  walked  through  a  fhower  of 
balls  with  admirable  sang-froid^  and. hauled  down  the 
fuppofed  fignal  of  refinance  from  the  enfign-ftaff. 

He  next,  embarked  on  board  SufFrein's  fquadron  ; 
was  prefent  at  the  aclion  in  Port  Praya  Bay  ;  and 
ferved  afterwards  with  a  body  of  his  countrymen,  un- 
der General  Conway,  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  On. 
his  return  to  Paris,  the  feduclions  of  that  capital  were 
too  powerful  for  a  man  of  his  fouthern  temperament, 
and  profeilional  education,  to  re  lift.  Amorous  in- 
trigues and  gaming,  the  almofl  exclufive  occupations 
of  the  French  military  under  the  old  government,  by 
turns  engaged  his  attention.  His  good  fortune  in  the 
one  way,  and  his  bad  fuccefs  in  the  other,  had  an 
equal  tendency  to  empty  his  purfe  ;  and  are  faid  to 
have  elevated  him  to  the  fourth  (lory  of  an  obfeure 
hotel. 

At  length  the  Revolution  approached,  and  gave  his 
energies,  both  of  body  and  mind,  a  new,  if  not  a  more 
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profitable  direction*     On  the  ever-niemor.ajbte  14tli  of 

July }  and  iOth  of  Augur!,  he  was  an  active  Citizen 
in  the  attack  of  the  i  King's  Castle,',  and  ihortly  after 
the  latter  sera,  was  appointed  a  Juror*  of  the  High 
KationrJ  Court  ;  but  from  that  duty  he  was  did 
charged  by  the  interference  of  a  horde  of  affaffins, 
-who  bafely  and  deliberately  murdered  the  prifoncrs  at 
Versailles,  in  their  way  from  Orleans  to  Paris. 

Sent  as  a  reprefentative  of  the  people  to  the  National 
Convention  :  Barras  joined  the  Jacobins  and  voted  for 
the  death  of  the  King,  though  it  does  not  appear  that 
lie  was  particularly  attached  to  the  mountain  party, 
till  after  the  proscription  of  the  Girondiftsf  on  the  31ft 
of  May.  The  events  of  that  day  being  reported  to 
him,  by  the  triumphant  faction,  during  his  abience 
en  a  public  million,  he  was  induced  by  deception,  by 
weaknefs,  or  by  neceilTty,  to  acquiefce,  if  not  to  join, 
in  the  violent  plans  they  purfued. 

Several  portions  o4I  the  Republic  faw.  the  attack 
upon  the  national  representation  in  a  different  light, 
and  refiifed  to  fubmit  to  the  authority  of -Robefpierre. 
Among  thefe  was  Toulon,  which  not  only  revolted, 
but  delivered  up  its  port  and  ihipping  to  the  enemy. 

Barras  was  difpatched  thither  as  National  Commif- 
fioner.  Upon  his  arrival  he  found  that. a  correspond- 
ence was  efiabliilied  between  the  mutineers  in  the  fleet, 
and  tfiofe  in  the  army  ailembling  at  Nice  ;  and  that 
General  Brunet  was  preparing  to  follow  Admiral 
TrogofT's  example,  by  admitting  the  Englifn  into  his 
camp.  On  this  he.  immediately  left  the  place  in  fearch 
of  means  to  defeat  the  treacherous  project.  His  ptirpoie 
was  fufpected  by  the  confpirators ;  he  was  purfued  ;  the 
ice  sin  was  rung  in  order  to  raife  the  country  upon  him  ; 
his  eftate  was  ravaged  ;  a  price  was  fet  upon  his  head  ; 
and  atPignans  an  attack  was  made  upon  his  carriage: 

*    yure  a  la  haute  cour  nationals. 

f  Notwithstanding  his  enmity  to  the  party  of  the  Glronde,  he 
protected,  and  ftiil  continues  to  patroniie,  Bsrgoein,  now  the 
only  fui-viving  member  of  that  iiluftrious  and  unfortunate  de-- 
putation. 
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but  with  the  affiftance  of  his  trufly  fabre,  ar>d  two 
faithful  dragoons,  he  found  means  to  get  on  Uorfe> 
back,  and  ei'cape  to  St.  Tropez.  There  he  prpcured 
a  boat,  fet  off  for  Nice,  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
landed  unexpectedly,  and  ventured  to  arreft  General 
Brunet,  in  the  midft  of  his  army* 

His  exhortations  having  revived  the  patriotifm  of 
the  foldiers,  he  led  them  againft  Toulon,  organized 
the  columns  that  had  affembled  under  it's  walls,  headed 
that  of  the  left  at  the  affault  of  Fort  Pharon,  and  af- 
ter two  nights  fighting  and  fatigue  reflored  the  port, 
and  part  of  the  (hipping,  to  the  Republic.  It  was  at 
this  liege  that  he  discovered  the  hitherto  latent  genius 
of  Buonaparte,  and  by -placing  him  at  the  head  of  the 
artillery,  gave  to  France  a  General,  whofe  exploits 
were  thought,  for  a  time,  to  extend 

tc  Beyond  all  Greek,  beyond  all  Roman  fame." 

On  entering  the  town,  Ban-as  informed  the  Con- 
vention, u  that  the  only  patriots  he  had  found  there, 
were  the  galley-slaves.1'  This  obfervation  would  leave 
little  doubt  of  his  having  been  principally  concerned 
in  the  cruel  executions  that  enfued,  if  his  fubfequeiit 
conduct  at  Marseilles  did  not  furnifh  a  contrary  pre- 
fumption.  A  plan  having  been  laid  in  that  place  to 
maffacre  the  prifoners,  Barras  gave  orders  to  arreft 
the  authors  of  it,  and  fent  them  before  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal.  This  was  a  high  crime  and  mifde- 
meanor  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  blood,  who  then 
domineered  over  the  Republic.  They  accordingly  re- 
called him,  and  three  different  times  iffued  warrants 
for  his  arreft,  but  as  often  countermanded  their  exe- 
cution ;  fo  much  did  they  dread  the  effect  of  his  im- 
petuous defpair  and  well-tried  courage. 

Notwithstanding  the  intimations  he  received  of  his 
danger,  he  refufed  to  quit  his  houfe  even  during  the 
night.  He  however  provided  for  his  defence,  and  let 
his  enemies  know  that  he  was  prepared- to  inflict  death 
on  any  of  their  fatellites  who  ihould  attempt  to  take 
him  into  cuftody, 
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In  order  to  get  rid  of  him,  they  then  propofed  to 
fend  him  to  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  but  he  ..refuted  to 
go,  faying  that  his  prefence  was  neceffary  in  the  Con- 
vention. He  proved  it  to  their  forrow — He  was  the 
lafl  fpeaker  in  the  debate  that  preceded  their  punilh- 
ihent  on  the  9th  of  Thermidor,  as  well  ss  commander 
of  the  armed  force  which  overcame  the  popularity  of 
the  Dictator  Robefpierre,  and  the  formidable 
noueers  led  on  by.the  ferocious  Henriot  and  Goffinhah 

On  two  other  occasions  he  rendered  a  like  fervice 
to  the  Convention  :  when  the  Fouxbourg  St.  Antoinej 
by  the  mitigation  of  the  remaining  terrorifts,  broke 
into  the  hall,  and  murdered  Ferrand,  a  reprefentative 
of  the  people  ;  and  when.fome  of  the  fections  of  Paris 
oopcfcd  the  decrees  by  which  it  was  determined  that 
two-thirds  of  the  old  legiilature  mould  enter  into  the 
compofition  of  the  new/ 

However  this  may  be,  the  value  of  his  affirmance  on 
the  1 3th  of  Vendemiare,  was  fo  confpicuous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  legiflative  body,  that  it  was  the  immediate 
fe  cf  his  obtaining  a  feat  in  the  directory,  which 
he  filed,  as  he  did  his  former  employments,  in  defiance 
of  a  law,  excluding  the  relations  of  emigrants  from 
all  places  cf  truiT.* 

His  public  condudl  fmce  his  elevation  to  the.  fir  ft 
poft  in  the  Republic,  has  been  fo  implicated  in  that 
of  his  colleagues,  that  it  is  difficult  to  feparate  the 
clue  portion  of  praife  or  reproach  that  belongs  to  him. 
From  Lis  decinve  character,  however,  it  may  be  af- 
firmed without  hazard,  that  he  had  a  large  ihare  in 
the  meafures  which  have  recently  occafioned  the  ex- 
pulfi'on  of  two  of  thofe  colleagues,  and  their  fubfeqnent 
transportation,  along  with  a  number  of  members  of 
the  legislative  body.  Indeed,  it  i  s  now  well  known,  that 
it  was  he  who  invited  a  detachment  of  the  army  to 
the    neighbourhood  of  Paris  :     that  he    alfo    brought 

*  His  brother,  a  knight  of  Malta,  died  while  ferving  in  the 
Prince  of  Conde's  army.      It  was  laid,  alfo,  that  he  was  within 
the  age  prescribed  by  law  for  a  director,  but  the  production  of 
certificate  of  his  liaptjfm  refuted  the  latter  charge. 
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Hoche  thither,  with    a  view  to  flnke  a  decifive  blow 
agaiiift  his  adverfaries  ;  and  that  after  being  ft  iled  in 

his  iiril  attempt,   through  tht  V  of  the  Council 

of  Five  Hundred,   he  fucceeded  at  length,  by  means 
of  his  well-known  perfeverance  and  intrepidity.     . 

The  fuccefs  that  has  crowned  Barras  in  lb  many 
enterprifes,  and  his  efcape  from  fo  many  dangers,  will 
naturally  be  attributed  to  an  uncommon  fhare  of  good 
fortune';  but  a  great  part  of  both  is  no  doubt  due  to 
that  ftrength  of  nerve,  that  lbundnefs  of  judgment, 
and  that  fpeed  of  -decifion,  which  -render  a  man,  in  a 
-manner,  the  mailer  of  events.  This  vigour  of  mind 
iis>  accompanied,  probably  produced,  by  great  vigour 
of  body.  ; 

Barras  is  tall,  robufb,  and  handfome,  and  when  at 
a  -public;  feftival  he  is  adorned  with  the  directorial  robe 
-ofi. purple,  the  fcarlet  mantle,  and  a  plume  of  tri- co- 
loured feathers,  his  figure  is  altogether  noble  and 
commanding  ;  his  fkin,  however,  is  of  a  yellow  hue, 
a  circiimilance  which  has  not  efcaped  the  obfervation 
and  iatire  of  the  Pcoyalift  faction. 

Abufed  by  one  party  and  panegyriied  by  another, 
•he  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  poffefs  more  genius  than 
learning,  and  more  activity  than  information.  His 
manners,  without  having  the  dazzling  polifh  of  the 
old  court,  are  on  the  whole  prepoiTefTmg  ;  and  though 
fpeaking  little  himfelf,  he  excels  in  the  art  of  makino- 
cther  people  betray  their  fecrets-  and  communicate 
their  knowledge. 

Nature,  in  a  word,  has  made  him  a  great  man, 
without  the  aid  of  artificial  acquirements.* 

*  (C  Le  plus  grand  et  le  plus  bel  homme  parmi  led  cinq  direSieurs 
eft  BARRAS.  //  ejl  agreable  et  gai  en  fo.ciete ;  mats  des  que  le  danger 
de  la  pair  ie  f  appelie  au  combat ,  il  ejl  un  des  plus  braves  de/en>rcurs  de  la 
Republique. 

ii   11  s^ejl  acquis  furiout  cetie   reputation   a  la  derniere   emeute  des 
fecllpnS)  le  I  3  Vendanairc,  (5  O&obrc},  a  laquelle  il  a  V *  obligation  de 
fa  place  de  Direclcur,  apres   le  refus  de  Sieyes  et  VomiJJion  du  profond 
Cambaceres. 

"  Barras,   qui  dirige  a  prefent  le  departement  de  la  police,  eiait 


20  MERLIN    DE    DOUAY* 

MERLIN    OF    DOUAY, 

From  a  poor  hovel,  has  attained  the  fifth  (hare  of  a 
throne,  in  the  mod  powerful  nation  on  the  globe  : 
for  his  father  was  a  cottager  at  Anchiern,  a  village 
about  feven  miles  from  jJouay. 

In  the  Abbey  of  Ancheim,  Merlin,  while  a  boy? 
was  placed  as  a  fervant :  he  attended  the  Monks  when 
performing  mafs,  and  was  alfo  an  Enfant  de  Choeur, 
or  Chorister*  He,  however,  refided  among  the  do- 
meftics,  and  on  extraordinary  occ-afions  waited  on 
company  in  the  dining-room. 

.  Being  a  fmart,  ready  lad,  a  Monk  kindly  undertook 
to  teach  him  to  read  ;  and  perceiving  that  he  had  a 
great  inclination  to  improve,  perfuaded  the  Brother- 
hood to  fend  him  to.  the  College  of  Douay.  In  this 
feminary  he  foon  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the'moft  ho- 
nourable manner  among  his  fellow  fludents. 

The  Monks  of  Ancheim  wifhed  to  make  a  pried  of 
him;  he  however  entreated  that  they  would  permit 
him  to  (tudy  law.  The  Brotherhood  accordingly  al- 
lowed him  to  follow  his  inclination  ;  and,  during  the 
period  of  his  ftudies,  fupplied  him  with  whatever  mo- 
ney he  wanted. 

As  foon  as  he  was  admitted  a  Counfeilor  in  the  Par« 
liament  of  Douay,  his  old  benefactors  intruded  him 
with  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  their  Abbey  ;  and 
obtained  the  fame  office  for  him  from  the  Chapter  of 
Cambray,  the  revenues  of  which,  being  very  conside- 
rable, produced  him  an  handfome  income.-— In  fhort, 
fo  well  were  the  Monks  fatisfied  with  his  conduct,  that 
they  brought  about  an  union  between  him  and  a  lad'/ 
of  great  property,  who  was  lifter  to  one  of  the  Bro- 
therhood.    After   being   fettled    in    this   comfortable 

un  ofiicier  dijiingve  par  fon  intrepidite,  d\ine  famille  eCancitn  noblejfe 
militaire  de  Provence.  Son  oncle  le  Vifccmte  de  Barras,  ietat  aufji 
dijlingue  comme  un  brave  guerrier,   Wc" — Fragments  fur  Paris,  pax 

F.  J.  L.  Meyer,  L.LJX  torn,  i,  p.  aac. 
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manner,  they  procured  him,  partly  by  purchafe  and 
partly  by  intereit.,  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Ktfrg ; 
which  however  was  attended  with  no  other  advantage 
than  that  of  rendering  his  family  noble,  after  twenty 
years  retention. 

At  the  election  of  the  States  General  he  was  nomi- 
nated Deputy  for  the  Tiers  Etat  of  French  Flanders  ; 
a  circumitance  that  roui.ed  the  envy  of  his  colleagues, 
who  were  accuftomed  to,  call  him  PEcervele  Merlin, 
When  he  firit  arrived  at  Paris,  he  took  a  lecond  floor 
for  himfelf  and  his  wife,  in  one  of  the  ftreets  near  the 
Palais  Royal. 

Though  retired  in  appearance,  he  often  received  vi- 
fits  from  Mirabeau,  and  other  members  ;  and  foon 
found  means  to  diitinguifh  himfelf,  by  acting  a  very 
brilliant  part  in  the  Committee  of  Feudality.  It 
was  he,  inc-eerl,  who  firft  propofed  the  equal  divilion  of 
the  paternal  ^inheritance  Among  all  the  children,  in 
pppoiitioi:  to  the  barbarous  practice  adopted  by  vanity 
unci  fan  Aliened  by  cuilom,  m  confcquence  of  which, 
the  whole  patrimony  v/"as  f:;uaridered  -on  the  elded 
fori. 

Merlin,  "as  well  as  Canrus,  is  indebted  for  all  he 
pofTcfies  to  the  Church  ;  and.  like  him  too,  he  became 
one  of  its  greatest  enemies  :  for  having  a  complete 
knowledge  of  ecdeflailical  affairs,  he  was  the  better 
enabled  to  denounce  its  corruptions  and  abides. 

At  the  end  of  the  firft  atTembiy,  the  Department  of 
Paris  offered  him  a  chair  in  its  tribunal,  but, he  refufed 
it  and  accepted  a  fimilar  fit  nation  in  that'  of  Douay, 
obferving,  that  a  the  place  of  his  nativity  demanded 
and  had*  a  right  to  the  preference." 

When  the  Convention  was,  convoked,  Merlin  was 
once  more  elected  a  deputy,  by  .  his  former  condim- 
ents ;  but  he  was  little  heard  of  during-  the  reign  of 
the  Girondift.sv  When  the  revolutionary  government 
took  place,  he  moved  the  famous  decree  of  the  17th 
September,  relative  to  suspected  persons,  and  the  no 
lefs  famous  law  of  the  7  th  Nivose,  concerning  the  equal 
fucceihon  of  fons  to  the  inheritance  of  their  parents. 
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No  fooner  was  the  faction  of  Robefpierre  over- 
thrown, than  Merlin  became  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  and  fuperintencied  the  im- 
portant department  of  foreign  affairs.  It  was  he  who 
fupervifed  the  correfpordence  between  the  committee 
and  M.  Barthelemy,  lately  one  of  the  Directors,  and 
then  a  diplomatic  agent  in  Switzerland,  relative  to 
ibiiie  negociations  for  a  partial  peace  ;  it  was  he  alfo 
who  pre  tented  the  foreign  minifiers  to  the  Convention. 
His  fpeech  on  introducing  Quirini,  the  Venitian  am- 
ballador,  is  much  celebrated. 

When  the  French  were  defeated,  by  Marechal  de 
Clairfait,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  during  the 
autumn  of  1795,  Merlin  accufed  Carnot,  as  the  ori- 
ginal caufe  of  that  difafter,  the  latter  having  ifiued 
orders,  in  exprefs  oppontion  to  the  general  opinion  of 
the  committee,  that  Pichegru  fhould  pal's  that  river, 
without  calculating  the  dangers  he  might  be  expofed 
to  from  the  want  of  provifions.  He  had  alfo  a  dlf- 
pute.  with  Boifly  d'Anglas,  another  member  of  the 
fame  committee,  .on  his  opposition  to  the  union  of 
Belgium  with  the  French  Republic. 

On  the  organization  of  the  new  conititution,  Merlin ' 
was  elected  Minifter  of  Jufiice  ;  in  confequence  of 
this,  the  Royalifls  gave  him  the  nickname  of  de  chan- 
celier  d'Aguesseau.  Being  placed  foon  after  in  ano- 
ther confpicuous  department,*  they  obferved,  that 
"  the  author  of  the  law  againft  fufpecled  perfons,  was 
alone  worthy  of  being  entrufted  with  the  police  of  the 
Republic!"  In  fhort,  every  thing  done  by  him  is 
termed  in  derifion  by  the  R.oyalifts,  a  Merlinade  ! 

Notwithftanding  this,  on  the  8th  of  September, 
1797,  he  was  inverted  with  the  Directorial  purple,  in 
the  room  of  Barthelemy,  who  had  been  baniilied. 

Merlin  is  of  a  ihort  ftature  and  dark  complexion. 
His  drefs  is  plain,  and  his  exterior  befpeaks  much 
modefty,  he  is  about  45  years  of  age. 

*  That  of  Misnfre  de  la  Police. 
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III. 

REVEILMVr  LE    LEPAUX, 

formerly  called  La  Reveilliere  de  L'Epaux* 

It  is  with  the  qualities  of  men's  minds,  as  with  the 
natural  productions  of  the  earth.  Every  paltry  pebble 
obtrudes  itfelf  upon  the  eye,  while  gold  and  diamonds 
lie  hid  beneath  the  fur face. 

Before  ,the  Revolution,  the  name  and  merit  of  Re* 
veilliere  Lepaux  were  unknown,*  or  limited  at  leaft  to 
a  very   narrow  circle.       He   was    born,  aft    2  5, 

1753,  at  Montaigne,  in  the  department  of  La  Vended, 
and  received  his  education  at  Angers.  Ah ?r  i  v  ing 
completed  a  courfe  of  legal  dudies,  he  repaired  to 
Paris,  with  the  intention  of  pra&iiin-g  as  an  advocate; 
but  he  foon  abandoned  the  bar,  when  he  found  that 
integrity  was  an  impediment,  and  unprotected  talents 
no  paliport  to  fuccefs. 

Or.  his  return  to  his  native  province,  he  devoted  his 
leifure  to  the  itudy  of  natural  hiflory  ;.  and  was  fuccef. 
lively  the  founder  of  a  botanical  garden,  and  the  profef- 
for  of  botany,  at  Angers,  where  he  reiided  four  months 
of  the  year,  during  "which  he  delivered  lectures.  The 
reft  of  his  time  he  {pent  with  his  family  at  an  eftate 
which  he  poHeiled  in  a  fmall  village  called  Faye,  fi- 
tu  a  ted  upon  tne  banks  of  the  river  Layon. 

In  this  philjfophical  iyilem  of  life  he  perfevered, 
till  he  was  chofen  a  Deputy  to  the  National  Affem- 
bly,  of  which  he  was  rather  an  ufeful  than  a  mining 
member,  having  fcarceiy  ever  rendered  himfelf  re* 
markable,  unlets  by  the  vehemence  with  which  he 
nppofed  the  pre  ten  Sons  of  the  clergy  and  nobles,  and 
demanded  the  r  union  with  the  third  esialt. 

After  the   diffolution  of  tb     Conftituent  Affeiii 
he  was  appointed  Admi.niftr;    or  of  the  department  of 
the  Maine  and  Loire.  at  time  the  difcontent  of 

the  inhabitants  of  La  enjf  e*  was  beginning  to  m<  ni- 
feft  itfelf,  and  even  then,  announced  the  explolion 
which  afterwards  tocK  place.     With  a  view  to  prevent 
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it,  be  formed  a  fociety  of  patriots,  who  went  about 
preaching  the  principles  of  liberty,  at  fairs  and  wakes. 
But  the  Royalifts,  who  had  alio  their  miflionaries, 
prevailed  ;  and  Reveilliere  and  his  afTociates  would 
have  been  murdered,  if  fonie  of  the  military  had  not 
interfered  in  their  defence. 

When  the  National  Convention  was  convoked,  he 
was  elected  a  Member,  and  voted  both  for  the  Re- 
public and  the  death  of  the  King.*  This  did  not. 
prevent  his  becoming  obnoxious  to  the  mountain  party, 
who  hated  his  flubborn  temper,  and  dreaded  his  pene- 
trating eye. 

His  principal  offence  was  a  paper  called  le  Crom- 
nvellisme,  published  in  the  GJironique  ds  Paris,  and 
iigned  with  his  name,  in  which  he  very  happily  com- 
pared the  Pariiian  demagogues  to  Cromwell's  levellers, 
and  ihewed  how  well  he  had  divined,  their  ambitious 
and  tyrannical  defigns,  A  few  months  after,  when 
they  were  completely  triumphant,  he  rengned  his  feat; 
and  knowing  well  that-  he  had  finned  beyond  the  mea- 
fure  of  forgivenefs,  fled  from  Paris,  though  he  was  not 
one  of  the  members  formally  profcribed.  During  the 
reft  of  Robefpierrefs  reign,  he  wandered  about  from 
hiding-place  to  hiding-place,  with  not  only  his  own 
head  under  the  axe  of  the  guillotine,  but  thofe  of  his 
friends  who  kindly  afforded  him  an  afylum. 

As  foon  as  R.obefpierre  was  dead,  Reveilliere  re- 
appeared among  the  living,  and  relumed  his  iituaticn 
in  the  Convention  :  where  he  was  greatly  inftvumental 
in  completing  the  Constitution,  and  in  carrying  it  into 
effect..  An  ambitious  faction,  making  a  pretence  of 
the  commotions  that  took  place  on  the  13th  Vende- 
miaire,  prooofed  to  flop  the  elections,  and  to  poilpone 
the  new  fyfiem  of  Government.  Reveilliere  turned 
tovrarcls  them  :  u  What  r"  faid  he,  a  do  wretches  like 
you  want  to  reign  ?" 

*  It  was  Lepaux  who  moved  and  carried  the  famous  decree  of 
the  19th  November  1792,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
all  languages,  and  held  out  an  offer  of  fraternity  to  all  oppreiTed 
nations  who  were  defircus  to  become  free. 
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"  Do  I  not  fee  in  the  midfi  of  you  a  man,  who  after 
ordering  a  female  to  be  flapped  naked,  had  her  ffiot  in 
cold  blood  }"  His  threat  to  name  the  perfon  he  al- 
luded to  reduced  them  to  iilence. 

The.  consideration  he  enjoys  among  his  countrymen, 
was  fully  proved  when  he  was  elected  a  Member  of  the 
Directory.  In  the  council  of  Ancients,  out  of  two 
hundred  and  eighteen  votes,  he  had  two  hundred  and 
iixteen.  Since  his  elevation*  to  the  high  dignity  he 
now  enjoys,  he  has  been  remarkable  for  his  indunry, 
mofr  of  the  proclamations  i'ffued  by  the  Directory,  in 
critical  circumstances,  being  the  production  of  his  pen* 

In  private  life,  the  character  of  Reveiliiere  Lepaux 
has  always  been  irreproachable,  and  in  his  public  Si- 
tuation, calumny  has  never  attached  itfelf  to  his  name. 

To  a  coniid'erable  knowledge  of  botany,  he  joins  a. 
tafte  for  the  Sciences,  literary  talents  of  no  mean  ac- 
count, and  a  certain  portion  of  eloquence.  His  .con- 
stitution is  weak  ;  his  complexion  fallow  ;  and  his 
perfon  diminutive.  In  confecpience  of  the  lail  of  tliofe 
defects,,  a  (tool  was  offered  him  to  Stand  upon  at  Some 
public  feStlval.  No  !  faid  he,  alluding  to  his  eminent 
Situation  in  the  Republic,  and  to  his  want  of  ambition  ; 
No  !  "  Je  ne  veux  pas  elre  plus  grand  que  je  ne  suis?,r 
I  wifh  not  to  be  more  elevated  than  I  am  at  preient, 

Hi-s  friends    aSTert  that  he    remains    in  office    from 
principle  alone,    and  that  he  pants  for  peace,    in  order 
to  enjoy  domeftic  happinefs  and  retirement  amidSt'  lus" 
children,  his  plants,  and  his  books. 


IV. 

HEW  BELL. 

JeanRewbell  was  born  at  Colmar,  in  1 746,  and 
being  bred  to  the  bar,  attained  considerable  eminence 
as  an  Advocate  in  the  Sovereign  Court  of  Alface. 
Long  before  the  Revolution,  he  difcoyered  his  attach- 
ment to  the.  principles  of  juftice,  by  giving  his  pro- 
fessional affiStance  to  the   individuals   and  villages  an:- 
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grieved  by  the  privileged  orders  ;  rather  than  to  the 
Noble  Chapters,  to  the  Sovereign  Council,  and  to  the 
German  Princes,  who  retained  porTeffions  in  France, 
although  they  often  afked  the  aid  of  his  pen,  and  of 
bis  eloquence,  in  fupport  of  their  arbitrary  pretentions. 
On  no  occafion  did  he  gain  greater  credit  than  by 
pleading  fuccefsfully  at  Paris,  againft  the  late  Duke 
of  Wirtemberg,  who  was  deiirous  of  increaGng  the 
burden  of  Corvces,*  which  his  wretched  peafants  were 
already  obliged  to  bear. 

This  difpolition  of  Rewbell  was  not  overlooked  by 
the  people,  when  the  government,  in  its  dotage,  blind, 
and  decrepit,  was  obliged  to  beg  the  nation,  fo  often 
mal-treated,  to  lead  it  along.  On  this  occafion  he 
was  elected  a  Member  of  the  States  General,  and 
diftinguiihed  himfelf  in  that  brilliant  crowd,  where 
jgreat  talents  were  fo  common,  and  in  which  he  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  an  enlightened  friend  of  li- 
berty.! Soon  after  the  diflblution  of  the'Gonftituent 
AfTembly  he  was  appointed  Procurator  General  ^Syndic 
of  the  Department  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  while  in 
that  ftation,  was  of  great  fervice  in  allaying  the  fer- 
ment that  manifefted  itlelf  upon  the  deposition  of  the 
King. 

Nor  were  his  talents  lefs  ufeful  in  the  National 
Convention.  He  was  appointed  a  Member  of  the 
Diplomatic  Committee,  and  fent  as  a  Commiffioner  to 
the  Army  that  was  fhut  up  within  the  walls  of  Mentz. 
The  event  of  that  fiege  is  well  known.  Not  all  the 
courage  of  the  intrepid  Merlin  of  Thionville,  nor  the 
wifdom  and  activity  of  Rewbell,  nor  his  fucceisfui  ef- 
forts to  harmonize  the  difcordant  minds  of  the  foldiery 
and  citizens,   could  prevent  a  capitulation. 

•  Work  done  for  the  Lord  of  the  Soil  without  any  remune- 
ration. 

•f  On  the  name  of  the  Marquis  de  BouilJe  being  mentioned 
as  Governor  to  the  Prince  Royal,  he  expreffed  great  indignation 
*t  the  proyiofal,  objecting  no  doubt  to  the  political  principles  of 
that  nobleman.  This  circumftance,  trifling  as  it  may  appear, 
attra&ed  public  notice  and  procured  bim  popularity. 
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He  was  the  companion  of  the  fame  brave  garrifon 
ill  its  march  againft  the  rebels  of  La  Vender,  and  the 
witnefs  of  its  almoft  entire  deftruction,  in  a  country, 
and  a  {pedes  of  warfare,  in  which  valour  and  difcipljnc 
were  of  little  avail.  But  of  all  the  merits  of  Rewbell, 
there  are  none  fo  dear  in  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  as  the  pious  fraud  by  which 
he  contrived  to  protect  his  native  country  from  the 
revolutionary  horrors  that  defolated  the  reft  of  France : 
for,  contrary  to  the  real  fact,  he  and  his  colleagues 
found  means  to  perfuade  the  men  of  blood,  that  in  the 
ci-devant  Alface,  their  perfons  as  well  as  their  de- 
crees, were  held  in  the  higheft  reverence. 

After  the  fall  of  the  principal  tyrants,  Rewbell 
became  a  Member  of  the 'Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
and  was  one  of  thofe  who  gave  the  fevered  blow  to 
the  faction  emphatically  ftyled  the  Tail  of  Robespierre  ; 
efpecially  by  moving,  and  by  being  the  firft  to  fign  ths 
decree  that  authorized  the  fuppreflion  of  the  Jacobins. 

It  is  to  Rewbell,  alio,  that  France  is  indebted  for 
the  peace  with  Pruilia,  and  for  the  revival  of  the  an- 
cient jealoufy  between  the  Hou'ies  of  Auftria.  and 
Brandenburg.  In  managing  the  treaty  of  the  Hague, 
which  fecured  to  his  country  a  naval  ally,  and  a  pow- 
erful influence  in  the  Batavian  Republic,  the  Abbe 
Sieyes  was  his  fellow  labourer.  Such  a  fucceffion  of 
meritorious  fervices,  placed  him  in  the  Executive 
Directory  of  France,  but  nis  health  has  of  late  pre- 
vented his  accuftomed  exertions. 

Born  in  a  country  which  once  made  part  of  che 
Germanic  Empire,  and  which  is  not  yet  affimilated 
to  the  reft  of  the  Republic,  Rewbell  has  little  of  that 
polilh  for  which  Frenchmen  are  famed.  Sufpicicus, 
harfh,  and  laconic,  he  does  a  favour  with  as  great  an 
appearance  of  ill-humour  as  other  men  inflict  an  injury. 
But  this  rough  exterior  inclofes  a  found  judgment  and 
an  intrepid  mind.* 

•  It  would  be  highly  improper  to  omit  here,  that  during  the 
equivocal  tranfa&ions  at  Paris,  between  Talleyrand,  the  French 
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Was  bred  to  the  bar,  and  practifed  with  feme  de- 
gree of  reputation,  in  the  ancient  courts. f  He  fooil 
found,  however,  that  the 

"    Vera  lex,  recta  ratio,  hatura  congruens" 

of  Cicero,  was  not  known  there.  Money,  patronage, 
beautiful  women,  the  protection  of  Veriailles,  were  all 
played  off  before  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  thofe 
of  the  provinces,  againft  a  good  caufe,  when  accom- 
panied by  poverty.  Procrastination,  in  the nrft  in-. 
Jiance,  and  too  frequently  injuitice  in  the  laft,  enfned; 
and  thefe  confequences  inevitably  led  to  another,  in 
the  fhape  of  general  disaffection  :  which,  when  ar- 
rived at  a  certain  height,  became  one  of  the  pre-clif- 
.pofing  cauies  to  produce  a  Revolution. 

Treillard  was  appointed  a  deputy  to  the  States- 
General,  and  found  means  to  dillinguilh  himfelf  in 
that  celebrated  afTembly.  In  January,  1790,  he  made 
a  motion  respecting  the  fate,  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
management  of  the  eftates  of  the  church.  In  March 
lie  propofed  the  three  celebrated  quelUons  concerning 
the  deitiny  of  thofe  who  pretended  to  dedicate  their 
lives  to  the  aufterities  of  a  fecluded  devotion,  "jiz. 

1.  "  Whether  the  religious  orders  (hall  be  abo- 
lilhed?"  2.  "  What  (halt  be  the  lot  of  .  fecularized 
Monks:"  And  3.-  "  What  the  allowance  of  thofe 
who  wifti  to  live  in  the  houfe,  ?„nd  drefs  in  the  habit, 
of  their  particular  order  ?" 

During  the  Legiilative  AfTembly,  Treillard  appears 
to  have  acted  as  a  Judge  in  the  department  of  Paris. 
He  was   afterwards    appointed   a  Deputy  to  the  Con- 

roimiter  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  tHe  American  AmbafTadors, 
Rewbcll  feems  to  nave  been  implicated  as  receiving  .prefents .  for 
his  protection,  from  the  owners  of  Privateers. 

f  la  1791,  he  had. obtained  the  reputation  of  tC  Un  Jurifcon- 
fulte  Eclair e"  and  even  M.  de  Calonne  candidly  acknowledges, 
chat  he  was  a  fenftble,  honeft,  and  polite  mam 
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vention,  but  did  not  diftinguifh  himfelf  during  the 
reign  of  the  Girondifts,  or  the  triumphant  career  of 
the  Mountain  party.  '    . 

In  tranquil  times,  he  once  more  came  forward,  and, 
in  1794,  was  the  firft  to  conceive  and  execute  the  plan, 
for  exchanging  the  unfortunate  daughter  of  Louis 
XVI.  (Madame  Roy  ale)  for  Semonville,  the  Ara- 
bafTador,  and  Camus,  Drouet,  and  the  other  Deputies, 
who  had  been  detained  within  the  Auflrian  territories 
ever  fince  the  defection  of  Dumourier. 

Treiilard,  like  many  others,  fufFered  himfelf  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  ftream  ;  and  in  1796,  on  the  an- 
niverfary  of  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  adminiftered, 
as  Prefident  of  the  Legiflative  Body,  the  oath  for  the 
perpetual  exclufion  of  Royalty  from  France,  and  its 
utter  abhorrence  there. 

The  following  flanza,  compofed  for  the  occafion, 
has  been  loudly  cenfured,  both  by  the  Emigrants,  and 
the  zealots  of  kingly  power : 

"  Jurons,  le  glaive  en  main !  jurons  a  la  patrie, 
Le  conferver  toujours  Yegalite  cherie, 
V>e  vivre  &  d'efperer  pour  elle,  &  pour  nos  droits, 
Dc  •vender  Vuni'vers  ofprime par  Us  rots" 

€i  On  their  try'd  fwords  a  conqu'ring  people  fwear, 
The  rights  of  equal  order  to  revere ; 
T'  enjoy,  and  hope  the  blefiings  Freedom  brings, 
And  vindicate  a  world  opprefs'd  by  Kings." 

The  fame  thing  was  actually  faid  and  done  in  this 
country,  during  the  laft  century ;  when,  after  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.  his  ftatues  were  pulled  down, 
and  the  following  infcription  placed  on  the  pedeftals  : 

u    EXIT   TYRANNUS,    REGUM   ULTIMUS.,) 

And  yet  there  was  not  a  Prince  in  all  Europe  who 
protected  againfl  the  infult  offered  the  kingly  office  ; 
nor  did  a  fmgle  fword  "  leap  out  of  its  fcabbard"  to 
vindicate,  regal  dignity  ! 

Having  been  deftined  by  lot  to  leave  the  legiflativ* 
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body,  Treillard  accordingly  vacated  his  feat  in  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred*  Soon  after  this  he  repaired 
to  Lille,  in  a  diplomatic  capacity,  with  a  view  of 
bringing-  the  negociation  to  a  fpeedy  termination. 
This  he  accordingly  effected,  for  having  given  in  ,  a 
note,  iigned  by  himfelf  and  his  colleague  Bonnier,  de- 
manding a  categorical  anfwer  from  the  Englifh  am- 
baffador,  and  the  reply  not  proving  fatisfadtory,  he 
haughtily  ordered  Lord  Malineibnry,  in  the  name  of 
the  Republic,  to  fefc  off,  on  his  return  home,  within 
the  fpace  of  24  hours. 

His  next  million  was  to  the  famous  Congrefs  at 
Radftadt,  where  the  delays  on  both  fides  have  been  lb 
notorious  as  aluioft  to  inculcate  a  fufpicion  that  none 
of  the   contending  parties  were  very  eager  for  peace. 

From  this  diplomatic  farce,  he  was  called  to  parti- 
cipate in  higher  and  more  active  fcenes,  for  Francois 
de  Neufchateau  having  ceafed  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Directory,  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  chofe  ten 
perfons  by  ballet,  one  of  whom  was  to  be  felected  by 
the  Council  of  Ancients,  and  the  Minifter  at  Radftadt 
was  returned  by  a  large  majority.* 

Treillard  was  conhdered  in  the  Convention  as  a 
man  of  extraordinary  'talents  ;  his  eloquence,  how- 
ever, was  not  of  the  firft  rate,  for  he  did  not  rank 
with  the  Vergniaux,  the  Genfonne^,  and  the  Mira- 
beaus  ;  notwithstanding  this,  he  was  far  from  being 
a  contemptible  orator. 

In  refpedt  to  his  perfen  and  manners,  he  is  about 
£fty  years  of  age,  fhert  in  ftature,  rather  clumfy  in 
make,  but  extremely  affable  in  converfation. 

CAR-NOT,    EX-DIRECTOR. 

In  a  defpotic  country,  the  flow  pace  of  any  proud 
and  pampered  animal  is  fufHcient  to  drag  along  the 
pompous  carriage  of  the  {late  ;  but  in  the  revolu- 
tionary  and  republican   race,  the  prize  is  lure  to  be 

*  The  number  of  members  who  voted  iR  his  favour  was  334- 
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conferred  on  speed  and  bottom.     Thus  it  was  that  the 
deilinies  of  France,   which  under  the  ol  inient 

had  been  ofte  n  "led  by  fplendid  ignoran  e  com- 

mitted after  Jt;  uction  to  the  hands  of  <  Gar  not*' 

Lazare  Nicolas-Man;uarittc  Ga  t  was  born  at 
iNolay,  in  th;  ci  clevaat  Burgundy,  on  the  15th  of  Ivlay, 
175  3.  His  family  ,was  confide  red  as  one  of  the  moil 
ancient  in  the  place  ;  but  it  was  neither  rich  nor  il- 
luftrious,  as  appears  by  the  profeffion  of  his  father. 
who  was  an  Advocate,  and  is  it  ill  alive.  The  ion  at 
an  early  period  of  life,  entered  into  the  corps  -of  En- 
gineers, and  devoted  his  time  alternately  to  the  fci- 
ences  and  belles-lettres.  ;  He  was  fuccefsful  in  both, 
The  mathematical  effays  pubjifned  under  his  name, 
procured  him  ad  million,  to  ieveral  L  amecl  focieties  \ 
his  panegyric  on  Marflial  Vauhan,  which  obtained  the 
prize  at  the  academy  of  Dijon,  was  remarkable  for 
the  force  and  purity  of  the  ilyle  ;  while  feveral  of  his 
fugitive,  pieces  of  poetry  were  written  with  a  .  fpirit 
and  delicacy  that  would  not  have  difhonoured  the  pen 
of  Tibullus  or  Anacreon.* 

The  title  of  a  b el-sprit,  and.  the  rank  of  a  Captain  of 
Engineers,  would  probably  have  been  the  only  reward 
of  thefe  verfatile  talents,  if  the  Revolution  had  not 
carried  him  fuccefiively  into  the  Legillative  AfTembly, 
the  National  Convention,  and  the  famous  Committee 
of  Public  Welfare,  "When  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  latter,  the  Republican  armies  were  grown  fa- 
miliar with  difgrace,  and  the  iron-frontier  of  France 
was  pierced  by  the  enemy,. 

The  war  foon  after  afTumed  a  very  different  afpe&. 
It  was  now  common  to  fee  the  veterans  of  Auftria 
flying  before  raw  levies  of  national  guards.  Of  this 
memorable  change  an  example  had  indeed  been  af- 
forded by  the  fuccefsful  attacks'  of  Dumourier,  as  ir- 
refiftibie  and  as  ill-contrived  for  permanent  conqueft  as 
the  furious  incurfions  of  the  ancient  Gauls.  But  in 
the  campaigns  of  1793  and  1794,  the  vail  and  pro- 

*  The  mod  elegant  of  thefe  is  entitled,  ie  Le  Fife  de  Venus." 
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found  plans  in  confequence  of  which  the  French  armiej 
a&ed,  thd  regularity  of  their  progrefs,  and  the  art 
■with  which  their  movements  were  combined,  aftoriifhed 
all  the  nations  of  Europe.  They  wondered  what  foul 
it  was  that  inipired  thefe  mighty  maiTes  of  men  with 
an  uniform  fpirit,  and  urged  them  on  to  confentaneous 
action.  It  was  Carnot,  who,  in  a  Committee-room 
at  Paris,  broke  the  ranks  and  the  league  of  the  con- 
federate powers,  juft  as  Archimides,  from  his  clofet 
in  Syracufe,  fcattered  death  and  deftru&ioh  among 
the  Roman  legions,  and  let  all  their  boafled  tactics 
and  difcipline  at  nought. 

Though  this  is  a  fadV  which  his  enemies  do  not 
deny,  they  have  endeavoured  to  detract  from  his  me- 
rit, by  afferting  that  the  ground-work  of  his  cam- 
paigns was  borrowed  from  the  plans  of  the  great  cap- 
tains who  lived  in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.*  But  as 
the  papers  of  thofe  illuftrious  generals  have  been  de- 
pofited  in  the  War-Office  during  the  whole  of  the 
prefent  century,  how  happens  it  that  they  have  never 
before  produced  the  like  fplendid  effects  ? 

*  This  circuttiftance  has  keen  alluded  to,  with  perhaps  more 
wit  than  truth,  in  the  following  lines  : 

<<  Enfant  gate  du  poltron  Robefpierre, 
"  De  lui  d'abord  tu  reeu  la  lumiere, 
*<  Et  bicn  prifant  ton  naturcl  felon, 
"  II  t'accola  le  candide  Couthon, 
**  Le  doux  St.  Juft,    &  V ingenue  Barrere, 
"  Et  ce  Collet,    des  JLyonnais  le  fere, 
«  Et  pour  tout  dire,    enfin  ce  ban  Billaud* 
"  Qu'injuftcment  on  appellait  Maraud, 

*  Dans  cet  egout  revolutionaire, 
«.«  Dans  cet  tripot  dit  de  falut  public 
*«  II  fut  connu  que  ton  minois  d'afpie 
"  Suffifait  feul  pour  dinger  la  guerre. 
4i  Lors  des  bureaux  pillant  tous  les  cartons 

<c  Et  fans  genie ,    ojficier  de  genie, 

M    Yu  wins  donner  avec  forfauterie^ 
<*  De  fort  beaux  plans  pour  plans  de  ta  facon, 
"  Plans  que  jadis  pour  abriger  ta  peine 
u  Avaient  formes  les  Conde,  les  Turejine/'  k& 
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Nor  waa  Carnot  merely  the  guide  of  the  French 
commanders  : — He  fometimes  vied  in  intrepidity  with 
the  braveft  foldiers,  and  more  than  once  contributed 
by  his  pre  fence  to  turn  the  fcale  of  victory.  He  was 
at  the  battle  of  Maubeuge,  and  commanded  one  of  the 
columns  which  carried  the  poll  of  Watignies  by  Itorm. 

The  champions  of  royalty,  who  were  anxious  to 
involve  all  the  friends  of  freedom  in  the  blame  refult- 
ing  from  the  mifcondu£t  of  pfendo-patriots,  endea- 
voured to  aflociate  the  name  of  Carnot  with  that  of 
Robefpierre*  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  two  dif- 
tincl  powers  were  employed  to  put  the  guillotine,  and 
the  French  armies,  in  motion,  though  the  primum 
mobile  of  both  was.  to  be  found  in  the  Committee  of 
Public  Welfare  ! 

While  K.obefpierre  was  organizing  his  revolutionary 
aiTainns,  Carnot  was  employed  in  organizing  viclory. 
ItobefpieiTe  fried  a  torrent  of  French  blood  :  Carnot  ia? 
only  accountable  for  that  of  the  enemy.  Robefpierre 
was  the  terror  of  his  country  :  Carnot  was  known,  by 
the  appellation  of. the  terror  of  the  Ausiriahs*  Thefe 
truths  were  affirmed  by  the  tyrant  himfelf  in  one  of 
his  fpeeches,  when  he  formally  accufed  Carnot  of  ne- 
glecting the  public  weal  ;  of  taking  no.  part  in  civil 
operations;  and  of  directing  his  ambition  excluiively 
to  military  power. 

.  Carnot  accordingly  was  not  often  prefent  in  the 
General  Committee  ;  and  when  there  he  feldoin  came 
out  of  it  without  exprefling  to  his  friends  his  horror 
of  the  fanguinary  proceedings  of  his  colleagues,  his- 
fear  of  perifhing  by  the  hands  of  their  executioners*/ 
and  the  hatred  and  contempt  he  entertained  for  Robe- 
fpierre. He  did  not  always,  conceal  his  fentiments 
from  the  Dictator  himielf.  One  day  when  that  blood- 
tluriiy  monfler  was  devifmg  new  means  of  getting 
rid  of  his  enemies,  and  talked  of  giving  a  more  rapid; 
impulfton  to  the  national'  vengeance,  Carnot  looked 
him  ftedfaftly  in  the  face,  and  faid  to  him  in  a  tone 
of  voice  fuggefted  by  indignation,  u  thou  art  no  better 
than  a  cowardly  tyrant  ./?;. 
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He  did  not,  however,  efcape  the  obloquy  which 
upon  the  diffolution  of  the  committee  overwhelmed 
his  colleagues.  Freron  in  particular  faid  of  him,  that 
he  united  the  wit  of  Barrere  with  the  heart  of  Collet 
d'Herbois,  and  the  head  of  Billaud  de  Varennes. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  he  is  liable  to  much  re- 
proach, for  continuing  to  act  with  fuch  execrable 
ruffians,  and  offering  to  make  a  common  caufe  with 
fome  of  the  leaft  culpable,  when  they  were  brought 
to  the  bar  of  the  Convention. 

He    {till  preferved,  however,  fo  large   a  portion  of 
the  public  efteem,  and  fo  high  a   reputation   for  ta- 
lents, that  upon  the  eftab  liniment  of  the  new  Condi- 
tution   he  was    chofen  a   Member  of  the  Executive 
Government.     While  in  that  elevated  ftation  lie  was 
frequently  the  firft  to  difcover,  and  defeat  the  projects 
of  the  factious.     It  was  4ie  who  repaired  to  the  office 
of  the  Minifter  of  Police,  and  devifed  the.  means  of 
feizing,  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  Babosuf,  his  plans, 
and  his  principal  alfociates  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  well  knowa. 
fact,  that  the  Newfpaper  of  that  conipirator,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  Mahce  and  Labois  extolled  his  talents,  and 
affirmed  that  he  pofTeffedthe  confidence  of  the  patriots. 
The  reign  of  Carnot,  however,  has  not  been  long. 
Sufpected  of  favouring  a  party  in  the  Legiflative  Body 
which  aimed  at  the  reftoration  of  royalty,  he  has  been 
involved  in  their  profcription,  and  included  in  the  de- 
cree by  which  they  were  condemned  to  tranfportation 
without  a  trial. 

The  laft  circumftance  renders  it  impoffible  to  decide 
on  his  cafe.  On  the  one  hand  it  feems  extraordinary 
that  Carnot,  who  had  done  fo  much  to  confolidate  the 
Republic,  mould  meditate  its  deftruction  ;  and  that 
with  all  his  fenfe,  he  mould  not  be  aware  of  the  dan- 
ger of  a  King's  not  keeping  his  faith  with  a  regicide. 
On  the  other,  it  muft  be  admitted  that  it  would  be 
nothing  wonderful  if  a  man,  whofe  education  was 
conducted  under  the  aufpices  of  the  prince  of  Condc> 
.  and  who  bore  a  commiiTion  In  the  army  of  Louis 
XVI.  fhould  have  retained  a  hankering  after  the  fa- 
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mily  of  Bourbon,  and  a  monarchical  government- 
Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  fecret  hiftory  of 
the  Revolution,  know  that  moil  of  the  officers,  soi~ 
disant  patriotic,  were  detained  in  France  by  nothing 
lefs  than  their  affection  for  the  new  order  of  things, 
although,  for  the  fake  of  their  perfons  and  reputation, 
they  exerted  themfelves  ftrenuoufly  in  the  pofts  which 
they  found  it  convenient  to  occupy.  On  fome  future 
day  we  fhall  know  the  truth.  At  prefent,  the  mofl 
probable  fuppofition  feems  to  be,  that  Carnot  did  not 
fee  a  neceifity  for  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  Di- 
rectory, and  that  his  oppofition  was  conftrued  into 
guilt.  He  was  not  however  taken  into  cuftody  with 
his  colleague  Barthelemy,  and  with  the  fuppofed  con- 
fpirators  of  the  Legiflative  Body.  By  fome  he  is  faid 
to  have  made  his  efcape  ;  by  others,  to  have  been 
killed  in  the  attempt ;  a  third  clafs  pretend  that  he 
is  in  England  ;  we  believe,  however,  that  he  is  fe- 
creted  in  the  Auftrian  dominions,  where  he  obtains 
nothing  more  than  bare  protection. 

The  modefty  of  Carnot's  manners; "the  fimplicity 
of  his  appearance  and  demeanour  ;  and  his  habitual 
taciturnity,  do  not  feem  to  indicate  a  fit  perfonage  to 
"  ride  in  the  whirlwind,  and  direct  the  revolutionary 
ftorm."— ~The  active  part,  however,  that  he  has  taken 
in  civil  commotions,  notwithstanding  his  quiefcent 
temper,  ferves  only  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  maxim, 
"  that  great  talents  are  capable  of  a  yery  general  ap- 
"  plication,11 

In  cafe  of  a  new  war  in  Germany,  we  venture  to 
prognofticate,  that  his  lofs  will  be  feniibly  felt  ;  nay 
there  are  not  wanting  fome  who  afTert,  that  all  the 
recent  difafters  of  France  may  be  attributed  to  this 
fource. 
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And  fucceffor  of  Carnot,  was   born  at  Neufchateau, 
a  fmall  town  of  Lorrain,  near  Nancy.     He  was  edu- 
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rate  J  for  the  bar,  but  his  predominant  paflion  was 
poetry*  and  the  belles-lettres. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  was  an  advocate  in 
the  Sovereign  Court  of  Nancy,  and  wrote  at  that 
time,  the  Hidory  of  the  Common  Law  of  Lorrain,  a 
work  which  reflects  much  honour  upon  his  talents,  and 
which  has  ranked  him  amongfl  the  moil  learned  Ci- 
vilians of  the  age.  Being,  however,  too  much  at- 
tached to  polite  literature,  to  confine  himfelf  to  fo- 
renfjc  exertions,  he  fought  for  other  employments 
more  fuitable  to  his  inclinations.  He  accordingly 
went  to  Paris,  and  purchafed  the  office  of  Procureur 
flu  Roi  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo.  In  that  colony 
he  actually  paired  feveral  years,  and  publiihed  while 
there,  feme  pamphlets  upon  Canon  and  Ecclenaftical 
X^aw.  At  length,  however,  the  climate  not  being- 
favourable  to  his  conftitution,  he  fold  his  office,  and 
converting  the  produce  into  an  annuity  for  life,  fet- 
tled at  Paris, 

While  there,  he  obtained  the  protection  of  the 
houfe  of  Orleans,  by  means  .of  the  Tutorefs  of  the 
Duke's  children,  Madame  de  Genlis,f  to  whom  he 
was  introduced,  for  the  purp.ofe  of  reading  Pamela, 
and  other  fentimental  novels,  to  her  pupils.  In  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  Revolution,  he  wrote  feveral 
patriotic  pieces  for  the  Rage,  of  which,  the  tragedy 
of  Spartacus  met  with  the  higheft  approbation. 

He  was  afterwards  appointed  a  Deputy  in  the  fe- 
cond  AiTembly  for  the  Department  of  Vofges.  As  a 
Legislator,  however,  he  made  no  very  brilliant  figure. 
It  is  only  recorded,,  that. when,  on  the  27th  of  Augufr, 
1792,  a  report  was  made  to  the  Auembly,  that  feveral 
Members  had  applied  for  pafTports  to  leave  Paris, 
on  the  approach  of  the  Pruffian  army,  Francois  de 
Neufcbateau   propoied    that    all   the   Deputies    mould 

*  He  is  an  aftbeiate  in  the  Se&ion  de  Poe/ie  of  the  National  In- 
ftitute,  and  has  fuDg  the  praifes  of  the  Voiges,  in  fome  charming 
verf'es. 

f  Now  Madame  de  Sillery.  ' 
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fwear  not*to  leave  their  pofts    till   they  were  replaced 
by  thofe  appointed  to  the  National  Convention. 

Although  an  acknowledged  patriot,  he  did  not  ef- 
cape  the  persecutions  of  that  indifcriminating  tyrant, 
Robeipierre.  We  are  informed  by  the  report  of  Qre- 
goire,  of  the  9th  Vendemiare,  third  year,  that  he  had 
been  confined  upwards  of  eight  months,  and  was  deli- 
vered at  the  opening  of  the  prifons,  ibon  after  the  9tli 
of  Therm idor. 

When  the  prefent  government  was  conftituted 
Francois  de  Neufchateau  was  appointed  Commiflioner 
of  the  Executive  Directory  in  the  department  of  Vof- 
ges.  He  filled  that  office  with  much  intelligence  and 
integrity,  but  was  cenfured  as  a  fevere  perfecutor  of 
prieftcraft  and  fanaticifm.  From  this  ufeful  ftation  lie 
was  appointed  Minifter  of  the  Home  Department,  in- 
ftead  of  M.  de  Benezech,  -who  had  been  difmiffed. 
Two  months  afterwards  he  fucceeded  as  a  Director  irt 
the  place  of  the  proscribed  Carnot;  He  did  dot  re- 
main long,  however,  in  this  high  ftation,  for  having 
gone  out  by  lot,  we  find  him  in  the  cpurfe  of  a  few 
weeks  afterwards,  acting  as  Minifter  Plenipotentiary" 
at  Seltz,  where  he  negociated  for  fome  time  with  the 
Count  de  Cobenzel,  who  ordered  his  own  play  of  Pa- 
nicle to  be  performed  in  compliment  to  him. 

Francois  de  Neufchateau  is  between  forty  and  fifty* 
years  of  age,  and  frequently  afflicted  with  the  gout. 

LETOURNEUR,  EX-DIRECTOR. 

When  a  man  has  paiTed  through  a  great  portion  of 
life  without  exciting  much  attention,  it  is  fair  to  con- 
clude, that  if  he  does  not  potYefs  very  diftinguifhed 
talents,  he  is  at  .leaft  free  from  any  remarkable  vice. 
This  reipeclable  mediocrity  feems  to  be  the  deiiiny  of 
Letourneur  de  la  Manche.  It  was  the  ftation  alio  in 
which  he  was  born  ;  his  parents  could  not  boaft  of 
nobility,  and  their  fortune  was  fmall  ;  but  they  were 
in  poiTeflion  of  a  fpotlefs  reputation.. 

Letourneur  was  born  at  Granville,  on  the  15th  of 
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March,  1751.  In  the  conrfe  of  an  excellent  educa- 
tion, he  made  great  progrefe  in  mathematics,  which 
procured  him  admifhon  into  the  corps  of  Engineers  at 
the  age  of  feventeen,  and  that  luckily  at  a  time,  when 
it  was  not  necefTary  to  procure  a  pafTport  from  the 
Herald's  Ofiice,  in  order  to  arrive  at  military  rank. 
His  ufual  place  of  reiidence,  in  his  profeflional  capa- 
city, was  Cherburg,  where  he  ferved  under  the  or- 
ders of  his  uncle,  M.  cie  Caux,  Commandant  of  En- 
gineers, and  where  he  gained  much  applaufe  by  his 
ingenious  ccnftruetion  of  a  powder  magazine.  The 
revolution  found  him  in  no  higher  rank  than  that  of 
Captain. 

In  the  Legiilative  AfTembly,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  he  feldom  fpoke  upon  the  fpur  of  the  occa- 
fion,  though  he  made  feveral  excellent  reports  in  the 
name  of  the  Committee  of  Marine.  Appointed  at  the 
fame  time  to  fupei  intend  the  entrenchments  thrown  up 
in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  he  found  it  far  more  eafy  to 
reduce  the  rude  elements  of  the  foil  to  obedience, 
than  the  immenfe  number  of  workmen  he  had  under 
his  direction, 

Upon  the  diffolution  of  the  Legiilative  AfTembly, 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Convention, 
and  was  loon  after  lent  on  a  public  million  to  the 
South  of  France.  While  there,  wTar  was  declared 
againil  the  Spaniards,"*  who  foon  made  a  rapid  progrefs 
in  the  department  of  the  Ealiern  Pyrenees.  Letour- 
neur  immediately  repaired  to  the  French  army,  and 
found  the  troops  in  fo  deplorable  a  (late,  that  they 
would,  have  been  utterly  incapable  of  refnlance,  if  by 
tracing  cut  the  camp  of  the  Union,  he  had  not  fa- 
voured their  means  of  defence.  This  c  the 
Span:3id^  to  pauie,  and  gave  the  French  time  ;o 
ilrengthen  their  ibuthem  frontier. 

Though  Letourneur  was  thought  a  mountaineer,  in 

.  cohfequence  of  the  fupport  he  gave  to  energetic  mea- 

fures,  ail  his  activity  cealed  at  the  fail  of  the  Girondifte. 

He  no  longer  .{poke  in  the  debate  ^    he  denounced  no 

.piracy;    he  took  no  part  in  the  popularity  of  the- 
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demagogues,  nor  in  the  fpoil. — For  fifteen  months  it 
feemed  as  if  he  were  not  in  exiftence.  But  « 
berty  appeared  again  to  enlighten  the  horizon,  Lctour- 
neur  once  more  became  vifible,  and  was  fucceiTi\ 
Prefident  of  the  Convention,  and  National  Co  ' 
{loner  with  the  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  before'  he 
was  railed  to  the  fummit  of  republican  ambition — a 
feat  in  the  Executive  Directory.  At  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  1794,  the  Committees  of  Government  having 
framed  the  plan  of  an  expedition  to  India,  Letourneur 
was  pointed  out  as  a  proper  perfon  to  be  eraploved 
on  the  occaiion,  in  quality  of  a  Commiilloner.  In- 
ftruclions  for  that  million  were  actually  made  out  for 
him,  but  for  reafons  not  wholly  developed,  although 
they  were  difcufled  in  the  Convention  during  almoit 
three  whole  days,  the  project  was  au  undone  d<,  under 
the  idea  of  being  deferred. 

It  has  been  faid  that  Letourneur  had  a  fifhing  eitab- 
lifhment  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  daring  the 
American  war  ;  that  it  was  deitroyea  by  the  Eiiglis'h  ; 
and  that  he  planned  Richery's  trajifatfantic  expedit 
in  revenge  ;  but  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  traced  to 
any  authentic  fource. 

Letourneur  is  a  man  of  a  referved  dlfporltion,  yet 
,the  irritability  of  his  temper  fometimes  borders  upon 
petulance,  and  though  upright  in  his  own  dealings, 
he  is.  apt  to  fufpect  the  good  faith  of  others.  His 
mode  of  life  is  fimple,  and  his  morals  pure. 

BARTHELEMT,     EX-DIRECT  OR, 

Is  the  nephew  of  the  Abbe  of  the  fame  name,  who 
obtained  fuch  deferved  celebrity  by  his  learned  labours, 
particularly  his  "  Voyage  de  jeune  Anacharse  ;"  and 
who  died  at  Paris  in  the  year  1795.  The  uncle  was 
patronifed  by  M.  de  Choifeul,  Prime,  Minifter  of 
France,  whom  he  had  'accompanied,  while  Comte  de 
Stainville,  in  his  diplomatic  million  to  Italy.  After  their 
return,  young  Bartheiemy  was  placed  in  one  of  the  pub- 
lic offices  at  Verfailles,  and  became  initiated  at  an  early 
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period  of  life  In  the  foreign  correfpondence  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  day. 

His  protector  was  a  nobleman,  who  united  very  dif- 
litni-lar,  and  apparently  incompatible  pujfuits  in  his 
own  perfoiu  An  accomplifhed  courtier,  he  cultivated 
a  tafte  for  the  fine  arts,  intrigued  in  every  cabinet  of 
Europe,  and  efpoufed  the  interefts  of  literature  and 
learned  men.  To  his  agency  has  been  attributed,  two 
of  the  moil  remarkable  and  portentous  events  of  our 
time  :  the  family  compact  between  France  and  Spain, 
and  the  union  of  the  houfes  of  Auftria  and  Bourbon, 
by  the  marriage  of  Marie  Antoinette  with  Louis  XVI. 

No  fooner  had  M.  Barthelemy  attained  the  age  of 
manhood,  than  this  powerful  intereft  procured  him  a 
foreign  million,  he  accordingly  accompanied  the  Baron 
de  Breteul  to  Switzerland,  and  reiided  with  him  fome 
time  at  Soleure.  Thence  he  repaired  wich  the  fame 
Minifler  to  Sweden,  witneffed,  and,  as  has  .been  fa  id,. 
affifted  in  that  memorable  revolution,  the  event  of 
which  has  demonftrated,  how  eafy  it  is  for  a  Sove- 
reign, aided  by  a  (landing  army,  a  parafitical  noblefle, 
and  a  few  foldiers  of  fortune,  to  overthrow  the  li- 
berties of  a  nation. 

When  Count  d'Adhemar  was  fent  AmbafTador  to 
this  country,  he  was  accompanied  by  M.  Bartbelcmy; 
and  on  his  return  to  Paris,  the  latter,  who  had  been 
before  Secretary  of  Legation,  became  Minifter-Pleni- 
potentiary.  He  alfo  refided  here  for  a  considerable 
time,  during  the  embafTy  of  M.  de  la  Lucerne. 

In  the  mean  while,  an  important  revolution  was  in- 
feniibly  preparing  in  his  native  country  ;  and  it  was 
Ills  lingular  good  fortune,  notwithfeanding  his  notorious 
averfion  to  it,  to  be  benefited  by  the  event.  His  fa- 
mily had  been  protected  by  the  noblesse,  and  both  him- 
felf  and  his  uncle  had  received  manv  teflimonies  of  at- 
tachment  from  Louis  XVI.  .  It  was  accordingly  ima- 
gined, that  he  would  have  openly  joined  the  emigrants  ; 
one  of  thefe  two  things,  however^  muft  have  occurred 
on  this  occaiion:  he  either  became  a  fmcere  convert  to 
the  principles  of  the  Republicans,  and  acted  from  a 
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conviction  of  the  goodnels  of  their  caufe  ;   or  he  cofl-* 

ccaled  his  real  fentiments,  and,  profefiing'  open  enmity 
to  the  Royalifts,  facrifk.ed  his  opinion  to  his  tfabiti 

It  was  Switzerland,  the  diplomatic  fchool  of  his  ju- 
venile years,  that  was  dellined  to  become  the  theatre 
of  his  glory.  There  he  fir  ft  opened  the  powers  en- 
truited  to  him  as  Minifler  of  the  new  Republic  :  and 
it  is  but  juftice  to  add,  that  he  conducted  himfelf 
through  the  labyrinth  of  his"  political  agency,  with 
equal  addrefs  and  fuccefs. 

When  he  fir  ft  made  his  appearance  in  the  political 
hemifphere,  he  was  treated  with  contempt,  and  even 
infult  ;  but  fuch  is  the  magic  of  fuccefs,  that  fame  no 
fooner  began  to  trumpet  the  gigantic  efforts  of  the 
French  armies,  than  he  not  only  found  means  to  get 
himfelf  acknowledged,  but  foon  afterwards  actually 
entered  into  profitable  alliances  with  the  very  ftates 
which  had  been  the  bittereft  enemies  of  his  country. 

When  Letourneur  went  out  of  the  Directory  by  lot, 
Barthelemy*  was  chofen  to  fucceed  him  in  confequence 

*  This  great  event  was  notified  to  Barthelemy  in  Switzerland, 
who  having-  avoided  the  guard  of  honour,  and  all  the  ceremonial 
©f  a  public  reception,  intended  for  him,  on  entering  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Republic,  by  taking  a  circuitous  road,  reached 
Paris  in  a  private  manner.  On  June  6th,  1797,  the  Directory- 
received  him  in  great  ftate,  in  the  hall  where  ic  ufually  afTembles, 
and  the  new  member  addreffed  his  colleagues  to  the  following; 
effect : 

6C  Citizens  Directors, 

"  The  firft.  fentiment  that  occurred  to  my  mind,  on  receiving 
from  the  national  representation  the  right  of  a  feat  among  you, 
was  a  conviction  of  my  incapacity.  A  diftant  fpeclator  of  the 
glory  of  the  French  Republic,  and  ftruck  with  admiration  at 
her  profperity,  I  know  not  to  what  caufe  I  ought  to  afcribe  this 
excels  of  kindnefs  and  confidence,  which  called  rac  to  the  exercife, 
of  the  firft  office  of  the  ftate.      , 

"  But  foon  forgetting  my  incapacity,  I  became  fenfible  of  my 
good  fortune.  To  contribute  at  the  clofe  of  a  glorious  revolution, 
to  the.  coafolidation  of  the  republic ;  to  prefide  over  the  execution 
of  die  laws;  to  co-operate  with  you  and  the  legiflative  body, 
in  repairing  the  mifchicf  neceffarily  produced  by  a  long  and 
'dreadful  tempeft,  is  to  me  an  enviable  duty, 
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ouenceof  the  aim  oft  unanimous  voice  of  the  two  Coun- 
cils ;*  on  his  firfi  official  interview  with  his  colleagues, 
he  is  faid  to  have  differed  with  them  in  opinion  on  Se- 
veral leading  points,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Carnot, 
to  have  formed  a  minority  in  the  Directorial  Cabinet. 
This  difference  of  opinion  appears,  at  length,  to  have 
increafed  in  fo  high  a  degree  as  to  occaiion  open  hos- 
tilities to  break  out  between  them,  and  has  fmce  led 
to  the  expulfion  of  Barthelemy  and  Carnot  from  the 
Directory,  and  even  their  exile  from  France. 

It  is  fuppoied  that  Barthelemy  had  been  fo  far 
wrought  upon  by  the  Agents  of  Royalty,  who  had 
eaSy  accefs  to  him  at  Bafle,  as  to  engage  himfelf  to  a 
certain  degree  in  their  interests.  Thofe  who  knew  him 
iv hen  he  refided  in  London,  defcribe  him  as  profe fling 
attachment  to  the  firft  Constitution :  and  he  appears 
actually  to  have  dined  at  the  London  Tavern  on  the 
famous  commemoration  of  the  14th  of  July,  in  the 
year  1790.  Though  inclined  however  to  a  limited 
Monarchy,  he  might  not  entertain  Republican  Senti- 
ments in  the  degree  in  which  his  Situation,  as  one  of  the 
fifft  Magistrates  of  his  country,  Seemed  to 'require. 

No  Sooner  did  the  Fructidorean  Revolution  of  Sep- 
tember 4th,    1797,  take  place.,  than  Barthelemy  was 

"  Need  I  mention,  that  on  entering  upon  my  office,  I  cherilh 
the  Sanguine  hope  oS  finding  in  the  Directory  the  foundation  of 
&  general  pacification  !  I  did  imagine,  that  after  a  grand  difplay 
of  power  and  energy,  the  French  Republic  would  purfue  a  juft 
and  pacific  line  of  conduct,  and  manifeft  a  difpofition  to  treat 
with  her  moll  inveterate  enemies.  The  duration  of  empires  is 
guaranteed  by  their  juftice  ;  and  juflice  and  moderation  after 
victory,  will  be  the  harbinger  of  that  permanent  peace,  which 
ought  for  ever  to  confirm  and  confolidate  the  conftitution  which 
Prance  has  acquired. 

"  Accept,  Citizens  Directors,  the  affurance  of  my  inviolable 
attachment  to  that  conititution.  Accept  thofe  Sentiments  of 
refpect  and  efteem,  which  are  due  to  your  characters.  I  derive 
the  utmoit  gratification  from  reflecting,  that  our  union  under 
the  guidance  of  the  law,  will  be  cemented  by  reciprocal  efteem, 
ufrcction,  and  confidence." 

*  A  little  before  this,  he  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  five  Hundred,  for  the  department  of  HavU- Loire. 
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arretted  in  the  Dire&orial  Palace.  In  about  fourteen 
days  after,  he  was  conveyed  in  a  clofe  carriage  to 
Bred,  where  he  embarked  in  company  with  feveral  de- 
puties for  Cayenne.  On  this  occafion,  a  lingular  in- 
ifance  of  attachment  on  the  part  of  one  of  his  dojnci- 
tics  occurred,  for  his  Valet  de  Chambre,  followed  him 
thither,  and  infilled  upon  accompanying-  him  during 
his  exile. 

The  period  of  his  banifhment  was  however  but 
fhort,  for  he  and  feveral  others  who  had  been  tranf- 
ported  along  with  him,  found  means  to  elude  the  vi- 
gilance of  the  colonial  government,  and  actually  ar- 
rived  at  Surinam.  The  Governor  of  Cayenne,  on  receiv- 
ing intelligence  of  this  event,  inftantly  fent  to  demand 
them  ;  on  this  the  Dutch  Commandant  is  faid  to  have 
winked  at  their  efcape,  on  board  a  neutral  veffel.  In 
this  ihip,  they  failed  for  America  ;  happening  howe- 
ver, to  be  boarded  by  a  Britifh  man  of  war,  fome  of 
them  were  fent  to  England,  but  Barthelemy's  health 
rendering  fuch  a  long  pafTage  intolerable,  he  re  quelled 
to  be  left  in  the  Well-Indies,  and  he  is  faid  at  this 
moment  to  be  in  the  illand  of  Martinique. 

The  Ex-director,  is  about  forty -five  years  of  age, 
tall,  meagre,  fallow,  fimple  in  his  drefs,  but  elegant 
in  his  manners  and  converfation. 

ABBE    SIEYES, 

Was  born  at  Frejus,  in  the  eadern  part  of  Pro- 
vence, in  the  year  1748.  He  was  fucceffively  a  Cler- 
gyman, a  Vicar  General,  a  Canon,  Chancellor  of  the 
Church  of  Chartres  ;  and  laftly,  he  was  inverted  with 
the  permanent  adminiftrative  employment,  of  Coun- 
fellor-CommifTary,  from  the  Diocefe  of  Chartres  to  the 
fuperior  Clergy  of  France. 

He  was  efleemed  a  learned  Civilian  and  Canonift, 
and  poffeued  a  considerable  (hare  of  knowledge  in  the 
Belles-Lettres  ;  his  favourite  iludies,  however,  were 
metaphyfics,  politics,  and  economics.  He  fpent  the 
greater  part  of  every  year  in  the  capital,    where  he 
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affociated  with  D'Alemberc,  Diderot,  Condorcet,  See* 
Pie  was  at  this  time  a  member  of  the  Economical  So- 
ciety, which  held  its  fittings  in  the  Hotel  of  the 
Chanc ell o r  Scg u r. 

Notwithflanding  thefe  excellent  qualifications  and 
connections,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Styes 
would  have  continued  in  obfeurity  through  life,  if  the 
Revolution  had  not  brought  him  into  a  ntuation  cal- 
culated to  difplay  his  talents.  Being  appointed  a  De- 
puty to  the  States-General,  he  began  his  career  by 
the  publication  of  a  judicious  pamphlet,  entitled, 
"  What  is  the  Third  Estate  ?"  This  foon  became 
the  molt  fafhionable  boob  in  Paris, 

After  the  meeting  of  the  Tiers  Eiat  at  Verfailles, 
he  was  the  firft  peribn  who  propofed  that  they  fhould 
call  themfelves  u  the  Assembly  of  the  Representatives 
of  the  French  People  "  and  he  fupported  his  project 
with  considerable  ingenuity.  Mirabeau,  who  was  the 
better  fiateiman,  feeing  his  predilection  for  metaphy- 
fics,  took  this  occailon  to  warn  him  of  the  inconve- 
niences which  might  arife  from  applying  abftrac~l  de- 
ductions to  the  practice  of  government  and  legiilation. 

When  the  mifunderflariding  between  the  difTerent 
orders  in  the  States- General,  aflumed  a  ferious  afpect, 
great  numbers  of  troops  were  drawn  around  the  capi- 
tal, and  the  deputies  in  the  popular  intereft  had  reafon 
to  be  apprehensive  for  their  fafetv.  It  was  Sieyes, 
who,  in  the  fitting  of  the  8th  of  July,  Hated  to  the 
aiTembiy  the  maxim  in  the  province  of  Bri'tanny,  that 
no  troops  mould  be  allowed  to  approach  nearer  than 
within  ten  leagues,  of  the  place  in  which  the  States 
wrere  fitting  ;  he  propofed  therefore  an  Addrefs  to  the 
King  to  aeiire  that  he  would  order  the  troops  to  with- 
draw from  the  neighbourhood  of  Verfailles. 

Sometime  previouily  to  the  month  of  October,  v 
the  King  was  attacked  in  his  palace  by  the  Parifian 
mob,   a  Secret  Committee,  confiding    of  the  Duke  c  £ 
Orleans,  Mirabeau,   La  Clos,  and  the  Abbe  Siey: 
faid   to   have  met  in  the  village   of  Montrouge. 
Paris.     They  had  agreed  upon  a  fcheme  for  placing 
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the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  fo  diftinguifhed  a  fituation  in 

the  government,  that,  with  the  ailiftance  of  his  t»« 
menfe  fortune,  and  under  the  influence  of  his  name, 
they  could  not  fail  to  have  the  command  of  the  popu- 
lace, and  confequently  poffefs  a  deciu  ve  weight  in  the 
National  Affembly.  Whether  their  defign  was  to 
render  this  prince  of  the  blood  royal  an  uleful  inftru- 
nient  in  furthering  the  Revolution,  or  to  open  to  him 
an  eafy  path  to  the  throne,  hiftory  has  yet  to  unravel : 
the  facl  is  brought  forward  in  this  place  merely  to  fhevv 
how  far  Sieyes  came  under  the  denomination  of  an 
Or  I  can  1st. 

Certain  it  is,  that  he  either  was,  or  affected  a:  one 
time  to  be,  a  zealous  royaiift.  In  the  year  1791, 
when  it  was  thought  that  the  King,  by  attempting 
his  efcape,  had  abdicated  the  crown,  a  combination 
was  formed,  coniiiling  of  Condorcet  and  BrifTot  in 
France,  and  Paine  in  England,  for  the  publication  of 
a  periodical  paper,  under  the  title  of  The  Republican* 
Sieyes  actually  printed  anfwers  to  efTays  which'  ap- 
peared^ from  time  to  time,  in  this  work,  and  declared 
his  intentions  to  fupport  a  Monarchy  against  a  Republic 
by  every  means  in  his  power  !  It  is  not  known  whe- 
ther the  fucceeding  events  of  the  Revolution,  or  fome 
flronger  reafons  have  flnce  operated  to  render  him  fo 
flrenuous  a  profelyte  to  the  Republican  fyftem.* 

Sieyes  was  the  author  of  the  famous  declaration  of 
"  the  rights  of  man"  which  was  decreed  by  the  Na- 
tional Affembly.  It  was  written  in  his  ufual  meta- 
physeal manner,  and  excited  very  different  fenfations 
in  every  country  of  Europe.     Mr.  Burke  was  among* 

*  Notwithstanding  this  fudden  converfion,  the  life  of  the 
Abbe  has  more  than  once  been  in  danger.  When  the  Mountain 
prevailed,  he  refilled  to  become  a  member  of  their  committees, 
which  produced  a  farcaftic  remark  at  a  time,  when  a  farcafm  was 
not  unfrequently  the  forerunner  of  deftru6Hon. 

On  his  determination  not.  to  take  an  aclive  part  in  the  plans  of 
the  Jacobins  being  announced  in  the  aflembly,  a  popular  orator 
of  that  day  arofe  and  obferved,  "  that  Monficur  Sieyes  was  never 
to  be  found  at  his  poll." 
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the  mod  furious  of  his  afTailants,  and  ftated  that  he 
wanted  to  reduce  the  art  of  governing  to  the  rules  of 
architecture,  and  to  meafure  the  paiiions  of  men.  with 
a  geometrical  compafs. 

His  indifference  about  dignities  or  eminent  titra- 
tions, which  might  draw  upon  him  the  attention  of  the 
public,  and  consequent  refpohiibility,  was  ftrikingly 
exemplified  after  the  diiioiutlon  of  the  Conftitnent 
Affembly.  He  was  deligned  by  his  friends  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  metropolitan  church  of  Paris,  but  de- 
clined the  honour,  and  allowed  Gohct*  to  be  elected  in 
his  Read.  He  was  then  appointed  a  member  of  the 
department,  wThich  he  .neither  accepted  nor  refufed  ; 
and  his  conduct  on  this  occaiion,  favoured  fo  much  of 
arrogance  as  to  difgult  even  his  moft  parti?.!  admirers* 

In  1792,  Sieves  was-appointed  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  Nothing  remarkable  dlTtinguiihed 
"his  conduct  during  the  arft  period  of  that. tumultuous 
affembly.  When,  however,  it  voted  the.puniihment 
of  Louis,  fuch  was  the  influence  of  Sieves  that  a  great 
number  of  members  reierved  themfelves  till  they  had 
heard  his  opinion.  It  was  .consequently  underifood, 
that  upon  that  would  depend  the  fate  of  the  King.— • 
Sieves  at  length  mounted  the  tribune  ;  an  awful  uV 
lence  pervaded  the  anxious  affembly  ;  eloquence,  com- 
bined with  phiiofophy  was  expected  on  all  fides  ;  he, 
however,  interrupted  the  folemn  paufe  writh  only  rive 
emphatic  monofyllables  u  Je  fuispourla  mort  i"f 
and  inflantly  withdrew. 

From  this  time  he  was  fo  carefully  concealed  from 
the  public  eve,  that  it  was  actually  made  a  que  (lion 
whether  he  was  dead  or  alive.  It  has,  however,  been 
fufpected  by  the  Pariiians,  that  he  directed,  from  his 
retreat,  many  of  the  atrocities  which  were  committed 
under  the  reign  of  Robefpierre. 

Sieyes   took  no  part  in  the  re-action  of  the  Ther- 


*  Gobet,  with  two  ef  his  Vicar-Generals,  foon  after  fufferci 
binder  the  guillotine. 

*  "  I  am  for  Dcatf 
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•midorians,*  From  the  death  of  Robefpierre,  till  F 
bruary  1795,  he  ftill  remained  behind  the  curtain, 
and  did  not  appear  upon  the  ftage  una!  he  was  cer- 
tain there  was  no  dagger  of  the  mountaineers  regain- 
ing their  afcendency.  By  way  of  apology  for  having 
thus  abfented  himfeif  from  bufinefs  during  two  years, 
he  publifhed  memoirs  of  his  own  life,  the  purport  of 
which  was  to  lament  that  the  mountain  party  had 
abufed  his  definitions  of  the  rights  of  man  ;  and  to. 
(late  that  his  fyftem  had  been  intended  only  as  the 
ikeleton  of  civil  fcciety,  a  ikeleton  which,  according 
to  iituation,  was  fuiceptible  of  numberlefs  modifica- 
tions. 

From  this  period  began  the  mofl  brilliant  career  of 
Sieyes's  public,  life.  Having  obtained  the  unbounded 
efteem  and  confidence  of  his  colleagues,  he  was  fixed 
upon  to  regulate  the  external  relations  of.  the  Re- 
public. It  was  -he,  who  fuggefced  the  fcheme  of 
concluding  feparate  treaties  with  the  coalefced  powers, 
with  a  viewT  to  create  fuch  a  miiunderftanding,  as 
would  prove  fatal  to  the  royal  confederacy. 

The  iubfequent  conduct  of  the  European  cabinet* 
has  evinced  that  the  Abbe  was  right  in  his  conjectures, 
and  thus  a  Vicar  of  Chartres  has  out-manoeuvred  ail 
he  experienced  Statesmen  in  Europe. 
The  plans  of  Sieyes,  for  the  aggrandifement  of  the 
French  Republic,  were  developed  fo  early  as  April 
1795.  He  advifed  his  colleagues  to  retain  the  Aus- 
trian Netherlands,  and  was  the  firft  projector  of  the 
alliance  with  Holland.  He,  himfeif,  went  to  the 
Hague  as  French  Plenipotentiary,  for  the  purpofe  of 
concluding  that  famous  treaty. 

Thole  who  did  not  comprehend  the  dehgns  of  Sieyes, 
highly  difapproved  of  a  treaty  witli  a  petty  power,  not 
geographically  united  to  France,  and  whole  democratic 
conftitution  had  not  been  acknowledged  by  the  King 
of  Prufiia,  brother-in-law  to  the  ci-devant  Stadtholder. 
Even  the  greater  part  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Con)** 
mittee  of  Public  Safety  were  of  opinion,  that  the  Ne- 
therlands mould -be   rcftcred    to  Auilria  ;   and  folate 
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as  the  month  of  Auguft  In  that  year,  Botfly  d'Anglas 
gave  his  opinion  in  the  Committee,  that  the  Emperor 
would  rather  endanger  his  crown  ihan  relinquifll  thoie 
important  poffeilions.  The  opinion  of  Sieves  was, 
however,  adapted,  for  the  National  Convention  decreed 
the  union  of  Belgium  with  the  French  Republic, 

So  fignrd  were  the  fervices  thus  performed  by  Sieyes 
to  bis  courjtry,  that  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
new  couftitution,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Directory.—-. He  acted,  howrever, 
on  that  occafion  as  he  did  in  the  year  1791,  wrhen  he 
declined  the  Archbifhopric  of  Paris. 

In  February,  179  6,  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  National  Inftitute,  in  the  clafs  of  Metaphyfics 
and  Morals;  and,  by  an  unaccountable  Angularity  of 
choice,  the  very  fame  man  v/ho  had  declined  a  place 
in  the  Directory,  accepted  of  the  chair  of  .literature 
in  the  central  fchocl  at  the  College  de  Mazarin  I 

It  was  reported  in  May,  179  6,  that  Sieyes  was  the 
author  of  the  peace  between  the  French  Republic  and 
the  King  of  Sardinia.  This  is  highly  probable,  be- 
caufe  he  continued  for  fome  time  to  direct  the  external 
policy  of  the  Directory,  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as 
he  had  formerly  fuperintended  that  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety.  A  treaty  fo  difgraceful  to  an  indepen- 
dent Sovereign,  could  fcarcely  have  been  wilhed  for,  even 
by  the  mo  ft  inveterate  Jacobins. — The  writer  of  this  ar- 
ticle, who  was  then  at  Paris,  recollects,  that  when  the 
Englifti  newfpapers  reached  that  city,  which  contained 
the  memorable  fpeech  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  propofing 
a  helium  iniernecinum*  a  great  many  intelligent  French- 
men avowed  that  his  Lorafnip's  idea  was  fully  jnftihed 
by  the  revolutionary  diplomatics  of  the  Abbe  Sieyes. 

This  Deputy,  on  account  of  the  fuppofed  infenfibU 
iity  of  his  heart,  and  his  cameieon-like  conduct,  is 
little  beloved  in  France.  In  the  fpring  1797,  he  very 
narrowly  eicaped  airaffinati-on  with  a  piftol,  by  the 
abbf  Poulle.*  ■ 

*  This  event  occurred  ontheiothof  April,  1797.     Poulle 
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During*  the  'preceding  Autumn,  lie  was  fo  aim  fed 
by  means  of  lampoons  and  pafquinades,  that  he  n-as 
obliged  to  quit  Paris  upon  the  entrance  of  the  new 
third  into  the  Legillature  ;  and  did  not  leave  his  re- 
treat until  the  violent  crilis  of  the  4th  of  September* 

No  fooner  had  this  taken  place,  than  he  once  more 
appeared  in  the  Legislative  and  Literary  Affe.mbliesj 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  deliberations  of  both, 
A  little  while  after,  a  new  -.Scene  was  opened  to  his 
ambition,  and  he  who  had  refnfed  to  be  a  Hifhop,  and 
even  a  Director,  condefcended  at  length  to  become  aii 
AmbafTador, 

He  accordingly  repaired  to  the  Court  of  Berlin,  in 
the  character  of  Minifter  Plenipotentiary  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding ^  the  many  reports  to  the  contrary,  has 
affuredly  met  with  a  diftinguimed  reception.  The 
grand  object  of  his  million  was  to  neutralise  the  King 
of  PruiTia,  and  this  he  has  completely  effected,  by* 
aroufmg  the  jealoufy  of  that  Monarch,  and  pointing* 
out  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  as  the  natural  enemy  of  that 
of  Erandenburgh. 

Sieves  has  been  ridiculed  by  Mr.  Burke,  who  af- 
fected, ironically,  to  recommend  to  the  Reformers 
here,  u  one  of  the  new  coniiitutions  ready  cut  and 
dry,  from  the  pigeon-holes  of  the  Abbe's  bureau,"  A 
literary  Emigrant  has  alio  endeavoured  to  characterize- 
him  in  the  following  couplet  : 

"  Le  Legifte  Sieyes,  do&eur  en  ftyle  dur, 

"  Qui  paffe  pour  Sublime,  a  force  d'etre  obfeur." 

TALLIEN. 

No  man  has  had  a  more  weighty  part  to  fuftain  ill* 

the  affaflin,  who  was  bred  a  Clergyman,  and  had  been  a  Consti- 
tutional Prieft,  (firelre  ajjermenic  tsf  cure  ■■  conjiitutiojtnei 'J  detei- 
inined  to  put  a  period  to  the  life  of  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  by  whom  he 
had  been  protected.  He,  however,  w&unded  his  benefactor  but 
fhghtly  ;  and  the  circumftance  wis  no  fooner  notified  to  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  than  that  AlFembly  teftified  its  eileem 
by  ordering  a  bulletin  of  his  health  to  be  delivered  dailv. 
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the:  French  Revolutionary  Drama,  than  Talllen.  Al- 
though a  young  man,  he  may  be  laid  to  be  one  of  the 
oldeft  Republicans,  fince  he  was  among  the  firft  who 
declared  for  a  government  wholly  reprefentative.  He- 
makes  no  fecret  that  he  was  of  the  classe  rotUrier,  as 
it  was  called,  during  the  exiftence  of  the  privileged 
orders  ;  nor  indeed  can  any  Republican  be  aihamed  to 
acknowledge  hiinfeif  one  of  the  people^  although  the 
term  plebeian  may  be  retained  as  an  invidious  diftinc- 
tion  in  other  countries. 

Tallien  was  undeniably  the  fon  of  a  valet  de  cliam- 
bre*  who  refided  with  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Choi- 
feul,  and  he  hiinfeif  was  entered  as  a  Boursier,  in  one 
of  the  colleges  at  Paris.  The  belt  educations  in  Francet 
as  in  Scotland,  were  not  fo  expeniive  as  they  are  in 
England  ;  had  they  been  fo,  Tallien  mud  have  fol- 
lowed a  different  occupation  from  that  of  a  writer  in 
one  of  the  beft  conducted  Journals  of  Paris.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution  he  occupied  himfelf  in 
diffeminating  the  principles  of  political  and  religious 
freedom,  and  was  actually  called  from  an  engagement  in' 
the  Moniteur^  at  fifty  livres  per  week,  to  be  Secretary 
General  to  the  Commune  of  Paris. 

To  whom  could  the  people  fo  readily  look  for  the 
erection  of  that  column  of  liberty  which  they  had  re- 
folved  upon,  as  to  thofe  who,-  in  the  public  newipa- 
pers,  had  delineated  it  in  fuch  fafcinating  forms?  It 
is  on  this  ground,  perhaps,  that  the  Convention 
counted  among  its  Members,  fo  many  writers  and 
editors  of  periodical  works. 

Tallien  not  only  affifted  in  the  conftruction  of  the 
Republican  (hip,  but  he  was  launched  in  her,  and  has 
been  always  on  board  without  intermiinon,even  to  this 
hour. 

His  pod  at  the  Commune  was  not  the  leaft  toilfome, 
nor  the  leaft  perilous.  Paris  for  more  than  two  years 
exhibited  a  fcene  of  tumult  night  and  day.  New  dan- 
glers every  hour,  in  one  fnape  or  other,  gave  rife  to 
violent  motions,  and  turbulent"debates.  While,  on 
the  one  hand,  he  faw  it  dangerous  for  a  public  func- 
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tionary  -to  exhibit  too  much  eagerncfs  to  check  the 
intemperance  of  inflamed  imaginations,  on  the  ot 
he  beheld  himfelf  expoied  to  the  hazard  of 
cufed,  at  a  future  day,  as  an  acceffafy  to  all  the  out- 
rages committed,  whether  with  or  without  his  know- 
ledge. To  whom  can  the  humane  man  denounce*  the 
exceffes  of  an  enraged  populace  in  the  hour  of  anarchy  ? 
In  transferring  the  power  from  one  hand  to  another, 
there  mud  be  a  precife  point  of  time  in  which  neither 
can  be  laid  to  exercife  it. 

The  raaffacres  of  September,    1792,  appears  to  be 
the    moil  anarchical  and   horrible  xra  of   the  French 
Revolution  ;   for,  although  unqueftionably,  there  wrere 
Magiftrates  appointed  for   preferving    the  peace    and 
the  lives  of  the  citizens,  both  in  and  out  of  prifon,  yet, 
with  the  exception  of  Petion,  they  remained  inac 
for  the  two  days  thole  enormities  prevailed,  as  if  with- 
out fufficient  means  to  enforce  their  authority  ;     nor 
have  the  efforts  of  the  various  parties  in  the  different 
re-actions    fucceeded    in    bringing    to    condemnat: 
the   perfons   reproached  with  fo.  great,  a   neglect  of 
duty. 

Committees  of  InfurrecYion  were  afiembled  inalmoit 
every  fection  of  the  metropolis,  and  in  many  of  them 
open  propofals  were  made  for  acts  of  fummary  ven- 
geance upon  obnoxious  perfons.  It  may  be  afked, 
was  magiftracy  afleep  ?  Was  juftice  lame  as  well  as 
blind  ?  Or  were  the  people  more  than  mad  ?  Danton 
was  Minifter  of  Juftice,  Petion  was  Mayor  of  Paris  at 
this  period,  and  Tallien  was  at  the  Commune  every 
day.  They  have  all  three  been  charged  as  participating 
in  the  crimes  of  the  firft  days  of  September,  yet  con- 
viction has  been  brought  completely  home  to  neither 
the  firft  nor  the  laft,  and  the  fecond  of  theie  is  afTu- 
redly  exempt  from  blame.  Tallien  ably  and  fatisfac- 
torily  vindicated  his  character  from  the  afperfion,  in 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  on  the  30th  of  Auguft 
laft,  when  perfonal  altercations  ran  fo  high  on  the 
fubject  of  BailleuPs  publication.  Nay,  more,  Debon* 
nieres,  a  Member  of  the  fame  Council,  atteited  Tal" 
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lien's  humanity  aud  interference  in   order  to  fave  the 
prifanersj  of  whom  he  himfelf  was  one. 

But  the  bed  proof  that  can  be  offered  of  his  averfion 
to  cruelty,  is  the  decided,  the  dangerous  hoftility 
which  he  waged  againft  Robefpierre,  when  the  latter 
made  no  other  ufe  of  his  vail  popularity  than  to  fatiate  his 
perfonai  vengeance.  Robefpierre  had  marked  him 
down  for  an  early  victim,  io  that  in  .all  probability, 
had  not  the  tyrant  fallen  himfelf  as  he  did,  Tallien, 
"with  Legendre,  Barras,  Sieves,  and  half  a  dozen  more 
of  that  standing,  would  have  made  up,  in  a  few  days 
after,  a  convenient  confpiracy  lifl,  in  the  fame  manner 
many  of  their  unfortunate  colleagues  had  done  before. 

Robefpierre  ufed  to  fay  "  I  cannot  see  that  Tallien 
without  shuddering ;"  aware,  no  doubt,  of  the  intre- 
pidity of  his  character.  The  ilTue  proved  that  his 
anticipations  were  jttft."  On  the  famous  9th  Thermi- 
dor,  when  Robefpierre  ruined  to  the  tribune  to  reply 
to  the  denunciatioh  of  Billaud  de  Yarrenne-s,  and  was 
prevented  from  fpeaking  by  the  alinofl  unanimous  cry 
of,  "  JJc~v;i  Kvith  the  Tyrant  ;"  Tallien  having  ob-- 
tained  a  hearing,  exclaimed,  u  The  veil  is  rent,  every 
thing  announces  the  downfal  of  the  moniter  1  I  have 
armed  myfelf  with  a  poniard  to  flab  him  to  the  heart, 
if  the  Convention  mould  hefitate  to  vote  his  accufa- 
tion."  He  then  demanded  a  decree,  which  was  in^- 
ftantly  paffed,  for  the  arreft  of  Henriot,  the  Etat 
Major  of  the  Pariiian  armed  force,  and  Dumas,  the. 
Preiident  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  ■  Before  the 
clofe  of  the  fitting,  it  is  well  known  that  Robefpierre 
and  his  creatures  expiated  their  crimes  upon  the -fame 
Icaffold  to  which  they  had  lent  fo  many  unfortunate 
victims. 

Tallien,  it  is  true,  purfued  the  virtuous  Girondifts 
alfo  to  the  guillotine,  with  an  animofity  that  will  ever 
difgrace  his  political  integrity.  He  however  confefTes 
and  laments,  that  he  has  been  at  times  hurried  away 
by  the  ardour  of  his  principles. 

u  I  may  have  concurred  (fays:  he)  in  the  death  of 
feme  real  patriots,  but  fuch   was  our  fate,  that  Re- 
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publican^  were  doomed  to  die  by  the  hands  of  Repub- 
licans ;  a  circumftance  much  to  be  deplored,  but  al- 
ways attendant  on  great  Revolutions  !n  The  o«t- 
rageous  tlebert,  the  soi-disant  Pere  Duchefne,  when 
on  his  trial,  made  an  obfervation  on  this  iubje&  nei- 
ther unclailical  nor  untrue.  u  I  fee  (cried  he)  the 
French  Revolution  has  become  a  iecond  Saturn  ;  it  is 
devouring  its  own  children  !" 

Tallien  is  now  the  object  of  the  inveterate  hatred  of 
the  Royalifts.  They  accufe  him  of  having  enriched 
Iiimfclf  while  on  million  at  Bourdeaux  ;*  this  charge 
he  loudly  denies,  and  it  ought  to  be  recolledled  that 
no  corrupt  act  of  this  nature  has  ever  been  proved  againfl 
any  one  of  thofe  Deputies  lent  into  the  Departments,  at 
the  period  alluded  to  ;  though  from  the  unlimited 
powers  with  which  they  Were  inverted,  they  have  been 
denominated  Pro-Consuls,  It  is  fcarcely  probable 
that  difcoveries  ihould  not  have  been  made,  had  the 
alleged  tranfactions  really  taken  place. 

Tallien  married  Mademoifelle  Cabarrus,  the  daughter 
of  a  rich  Spanifti  banker  of  that  name,  jbon  after  his 
return  .  from  the  South  of  France.  Her  fortune  was 
very  considerable,  probably  as  great  as  that  of  the 
late  Mils  Scott,  now  Lady  Titchfield.  How  far  the 
confederation  of  being  protected  by  a  hunband,  and  at 
the  fame  time  a  Deputy  of  the  National  Convention, 
might  have  gained  an  afcendency  over  the  lady's  mind, 
when  the  Revolution  fpared  the  heads  of  neither  fex, 
and  was  particularly  inimical  to  the  rich,  we  will  not 
take  upon  us  to  fay. 

Madame  Tallien  is  unfortunately  very  elegant  in  her 


*  His  object  in  repairing  thither,  _was  to  quell  the  departmental 
fctfurrefiion,  excited  by  the  Deputies  fo  unjuftly  profcribed  on  the 
31ft  of  May.  One  of  them  gives  the  following  teftimony  of  his 
humanity : 

"  II  faut  rendrc  cette  juftice  a  Tallien,  quaprh  la  prife  de  Bour- 
deaux, il  y  a  empeche  blen  du  mat.  Sans  lui,  cette  *vi!U  aurcit  ete 
traits  avec  autant  de  barbmte  g**  Lyon." 

Quelques  Notices  pour  THiftoire? 
par  J,  B.  kouvet,    P«  94« 
E  3 
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perfon,  and  fplendid  in  her  attire.  She  is  faid  to  he 
much  charmed  with,  the  manners  and  converfation  of 
the  young*  DireclorJ  Barras,  and  if  we  are  to  credit 
the  fcandalous  (lories  circulated  in  Paris,  is  not  alto- 
gether exempt  from  that  suspicion  which  Cxfar  warned 
his  wife  not  to  incur. 

PofTeffed  of  an  ample  income,  the  whole  of  which 
is  at  her  own  command,  fire  indulges  in  all  the  extra- 
vagance of  drefs  and  decoration.  One  day,  her  moulders, 
cheft,  and  legs  are  bare  ;  on  the  next,  they  are  adorned 
with  feftoons  of  gold. chains,  while  her  head  fparkles 
with  diamonds  ;*  and,  inftead  of  the  fimplicity  of  a 
Roman  matron,  (lie  conftantly  exhibits  all  the  often- 
tatious  luxury  of  a  Periian  Sultana.  France  may  be 
termed  a  Commonwealth,  but  the-fe  furely  are  not 
Republican  manners,  befitting  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
in  oil  eminent  of  her  citizens. 

Tallien,  on  the  other  hand,  aiTe cling  to  confider  all 
this  as  the  pardonable  excefTes  of  a  beautiful  Spaniard, 
is  iimple  in  his  perfon,  and  active  and  enterprifing  in 
Lis  habits  of  life.  After  pleading  with  uncommon 
zeal  againft  the  law  of  the  1 9th  Fructidor,  which  in- 
cludes many  Republicans  who  never  quitted  Paris  in 
the  lift  of  Emigrants,  and  among  the  reft,  the  widow 
of  Condorcet,  on  this  occafion,  pointed  out  bv  name  ; 
he  prepared  to  leave  his  native  country,  in  order  to 
fuccour  the  then  uniformly  victorious  efforts  of  Buona- 
parte. He  accordingly  embarked  as  Commiilioner  to 
Malta,  on  board  the  Lodi,  a  twenty-gun  brig,  and 
was  ftationed  on  the  qu?a-ter-deck,  during  a  long  and 
bloody  engagement  with  the  Eagle,  an  Englifh  priva- 
teer, encountered  by  accident  in  the  channel  of  Piom- 
blno,  and  miftaken  at-firft  for  a  man  of  war. 

*  It  is  but  juftice  to  this  lady,  to  obferve  here,  that  Dr. 
Meyer  in  his  Fragments  fur  Paris ,  aiTerts  that  me  does  not  pofTefs 
any  diamonds,  and  that  the  extravaganza  alluded  to  above,  ori- 
ginated in  the  poetical  imaginations  of  the  emigrants. 

He  adds,  at  the  fame  time,  that  in  coniequence  of  Madame 
Tallicn's  inter pofiti'cn,  the  e£ufi©n  olmucji  blood  was  prevented 
at  Bourdeaux, 
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Having*  repaired-to  Civctta  Vecchia  to  refit,  after 
fome  hay,  they  purfued  their  voyage,  arid  it  is  not 
known  .vith  certainty,  whether  the  Con  inn  . 
been  (hut  up  by  the  EnglHh  fleet  in  Tslalta,  or  is  now 
•accompanying-  Buonaparte  in  his  erratic  excurfions. 
along  the  banks  of  the  JNile. 

Tallien  is  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  hi*  perfbn. 
He  is  about  thirty-two  years  of  age  ;  of  the  height  of 
live  feet  ten  inches  ;  thin,  and  of  a  complexion  in- 
clining to  fallow- 
As  an  orator,  he  neither  ftrikes  his  auditors  with  a 
variety  of  new  ideas,  nor  by  the  vividhefs  of  his  lan- 
guage ;  he  is,  however,  to-be  commended  for  propri- 
ety of  expreflion,  and  the  chafteneis  of  grammatical 
purity.  His  voice  is  not  fonorous  or  commanding  ; 
but  he  attracts  connderable  attention,  neverthelefs,  by 
a  modert  deportment  and  benign  countenance.  His 
denunciations  are  not  bitter  ;  and  if  he  can  fucceed 
in  replying  to  the  invectives  of  his  enemies,  he  gene- 
rally puts  an  end  to  the  eontefl. 

On  the  whole,  he  doubtlefs  has  many  errors',  and 
perhaps  many  crimes  to  expiate,  but  the  Republic,  on 
the  other  hand,  cetrainly  owes  much  to  him  for  the 
conftancy  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  has  uniformly 
fnpported  its  eftablifhment,  and  with  which  he  ftill 
labours  for  its  coniolidation. 

POTION. 

The  French  Revolution  is  fometimes.  compared  to 
a  troubled  ocean,  and  the  various  factions  fucceeding 
each  other,  have  been  aiiimilated  to  the  waves  roll- 
ing impetuoudy  along  until  their  force  is  exhaufted 
on  the  beachj  or  their  form  broken  againfl  the 
rocks.  . 

Jerome  Petion  was  born  in  1759,  at  Chartres,  the 
capital  of  the  territory  formerly  known  by  the  appel- 
lation of  Chartraine  &~  Beuce,  and  now  denominated 
the  department  of  Eure.  His  family  was  not  noble, 
but  it  was  at  once  opulent   and  refpeftable,  and  he 
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himfel£,  after  having  received  an  excellent  education^ 
fludied  the  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar. 

He  practifed  for  ibme  years,  in  his  native  city,  and 
acquired  conhderable  reputation  as  a  provincial  counfel. 
He  alfo  diftinguimed  himfelf  as  a  man  of- letters,*  and 
while  the  Baftile  yet  flood,  he  expreiTed  a  marked  ab- 
horrence of  the  multifarious  abufes  which  had  crept 
into  the  French  Government,  and  unveiled  the  radical 
defects  of  its  political,  civil,  and  ecclenaftical  inflitu- 
tions.  A  memoir  written  by  him,  a  on  the  Laws 
and  Adminiftration  of  France, "  fo  early  as  1782,  oc- 
ean* oned  fome  fearch  after  the  author,  and  had  M.  de 
Mirofmenil,  then  Minifter  of  Juftice,  difcovered  him, 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  that  the  Advocate  who 
had  lb  eloquently  pleaded  for  the  liberty  of  others, 
would  have  been  deprived  of  his  own  1 

No  fooner  had  the  idea  of  a  legiilative  body  been 
conceived,  and  countenanced  by  the  Court,  than  he 
precipitated  himfelf  as  a  combatant  into  the  political 
arena,  determined  either  to  conquer  or  periih.  To 
the  second  Affembly  of  the  Notables,  he  addreffed  a 
H  Petition.''  dating  the  xieceflity  of  granting  a  double" 
reprefentation  of  the  third  eirate  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  advifed  the  inhabitants  of .  the  country,  in  a 
printed  "  Letter,''  not  to  elect  Nobles  as  their  De- 
puties. When  the  Parliament  of  Paris  propofed  that 
the  States  General  mould  afTemble  in  the  fame  manner 
as  in  1614,  he  alfo  replied  to   their  memorial. 

When  the  States  General  had  alTembled,  he  pub- 
lifhed  his  "  Advice  to  the  French  Nation,  on  the 
Safety  of  the  Empire  ;"  in  which  he  recommends  to 
attack  the  root,  rather  than  the  branches  of  corrup- 
tion, and,  above  all  things,  "  to  redrefs  grievances 
before  they  voted  fupplies."  A  memoir  having  been 
drawn  up,  by  order  of  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  he  an- 
fwered  it  by  his  Petit  Mot  d'un  Marseillois,  a  pamphlet 
which  obtained  an  extenfive  circulation  and  celebrity. 

His  reputation  being  now  fixed  in  his  native  pro-* 

*"  See  Oeimes  de  Jerome  Petion."    3  vols*  8ve. 
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vince,  he  was  invited  to  afiifl  in  compofing  the  in- 
{truc~tions  for  the  Deputies,  and  he  accordingly  ncled 
a  confpicuous  part  in  drawing  up  the  Cahkrs  of  the 
Baillagc  of  Chartres.  His  iniiuence  however  wasjiot 
iufiicie.nly  extenfive  to  enable  him  aipire  to  a  feat, in 
thcjftrft  affembly.  But  to  that  known  under  the  name 
of  the  Constituent,  he  was  lent  by  his  fellow  citizens, 
and  foon  diftinguifhed  himfelf  there  ;  indeed  molt  oIl 
the  great  plans  brought  forward  at  that  period,  were 
either  fuggeiled  by  his  wi-fdom,  or  enforced  by  his 
eloquence. 

During  this  and  the  fubfequent  legiflature,  even 
when  his  own  party  was  pofieifed  of  all  the  power  of  the 
ftate,  although  he  himfelf  was  daily  abuied  in  printed 
libels  of  all  kinds,  he   (till  contended  floutly    ibr  the 

-  free  circulation  of  opinions, 

"  "What  more  powerful,  or  more  certain  means  can 
be  adopted,"  faid  he,  "  in  order  to  increafe  know- 
ledge, than  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  ?  :lt  is  a  fublime 
invention,  which  makes  the  ideas  of  one  man  common 

-  to  ''all  ;  which  converts  them  into  a  patrimony  for 
every  nation;  which  renders  them  imperilhable,  and 
almoit  corporeal;  which  has  already  fo  prodigioufly 
extended,  the  -'fphere  of  our  comprelieniion,  removed 
the  barriers  of  the  human  mind,  and  undoubtedly  is 
preparing  new  prodigies  for  pofterity. 

u  Tiie  liberty  of  the  prefs  makes  the  arts  and  fci- 
ences 'flourifh,  and  gives  a  new  "life  to  all  the  focial 
inftitutibns  ;  by  its  means  errors  are  diffipated,  pre- 
judices are  chaced  away,  opinions  ftruggle  with  opi- 
nions, and  after  a  combat,  in  which  they  become  re- 
fined and  purified,  truth  at  length  triumphs. 

"  The  liberty  of  the  prefs  elevates  the  mind,  gives 
energy  to  talents,  and  develops  and.  difplays  genius, 

"  The  liberty  of  the  prefs  is  the  fafeguard  of  poli- 
tical and  civfl  liberty.  Nothing  can  equal,  nothing- 
can  fupply  the  want  of  this-  fpecies  of  public  cenfure  ; 
-'it  watches  while  the  law  ileeps  :  it  reftrains  when  the 
!  la w  xannot  reprefs  ;  it  denounces  to  the  public  opinion 
what  the  law  cannot  denounce  to  the  courts  of  juftice. 
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"  The  liberty  of  the  prefs  and  the  fl  a  very- of  nations 
are  incompatible."  ;' 

Talents,  fuch  as  thefe,  of  cpurfe  endeared  him  to 
the  popular  party,  and  he  accordingly  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Convention,  in  which,  as  in  the  Conftituent 
AiTembly,  he  acquired  a  great  preponderance.  What 
added  not  a  little  to  his  celebrity,  was  the  belief  that 
lie  was  guided  in  all  his  actions  by  principle  alone,  and 
his  conduct  when  Dumourier  propoled  to  choofe  a 
governor  for  the  Prince  Royal,  from  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature,  was  always  quoted  as  a  proof 
of  his  difmterefted  energy  :  "  We  are  deputed,"  faid 
he,  "  to  form  the  Conflitution  ;  we  have  fworn  not 
to  feparate  till  we  have  accomplijhed  that  work  ;  and 
•\ve  cannot,  without  violating  our  oath  and  deceiving 
our  conilituents,  accept  of  a  place  which  would  oblige 
us  to  quit  our  poll." 

In  order  to  make  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  cri- 
minal code  of  England,  he  repaired  to  this  country, 
under  pretext  of  accompanying  Madame  de  Sillery, 
and  her  lovely  pupil,  the  unfortunate  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  hither.  He  accordingly  made  many 
enquiries  concerning  our  mode  of  proceeding,  and  the 
nature  of  evidence,  as  admitted  by  our  tribunals,  and 
fat  feveral  days  on  the  bench,  during  the  trials  at  the 
Old  Bailey.  He  alfo  was  a  gueft  at  one  of  the  public 
dinners  at  the  London  Tavern,  and  returned  home 
fully  fatisfied  that  the  minifters  of  this  country  would 
not  impede  Trance  in  her  revolutionary  career. 

Having  been  bred  up  at  fchool,  and  at  college  along 
with  Brifiot,  who  was  alfo  a  native  of  the  fame  town, 
an  unbounded  intimacy  took  place  between  them. 
This  circumftance  naturally  led  to  a  connection  with 
the  Girondists,  and  he  at  length  became  one  of  the 
principal  leaders  of  that  party. 

In  1791,  on  the  resignation  of  Bailly,  we  find  him 
Mayor  of  Paris,  and  that- capital  was  more  than  once 
laved  from  plunder,  in  coniequence  of  his  well  ac- 
quired popularity,  and  the  powers  of,  perfuaiion,  wTith 
which  he.  was  fo  eminently  gifted. 
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'During1  the  ferocious  maffacres  that  took  place  in 
1792,  he  flill  occupied  that  important  Ration  :  but 
the  contrivers  of  thole  infernal  excerYes,  by  bereaving 
him  of  his  reputation  for  patriotifm,  at  the  fame  tirfle 
deprived  him  of  the  power  to  impede  their  atrocities'. 
During  the  hotteft  part  of  the  bloody  fcene,  he  was 
detained  at  the  Mayoralty  by  force,  but  no  fponer  was 
he  liberated,  than  he  repaired  to  the  place  of  (laughter, 
and  chaced  away  the  ruffians,  fome  of  whom,  as  if 
confcious  of  the  merit  of  their  feiwices,  actually,  de- 
manded of  him  a  reward  ! 

On  the  memorable  21ft  of  Auguft,  when  the  King 
was  aiTailed  in  his  palace  by  the  cries  of  the.  populace, 
who  vociferated  *  a  has  le-veto"  Petion  had  a  delicate 
part  to  act,  both  as  Mayor  and  an  adverfary  of  the  vetoy 
which  at  that  time  gave  fo  much  oecaiion  for  fuf- 
pioion* 

On  the  10th  of  Auguft  he  was  detained  for  a  fliort 
time  in  that  palace,  as  an  hoftage  for  the  fafety  of  the 
Hoyal  Family;  a  clrcumftance  which  accelerated  its 
deftruetion.  He  afterwards  voted  for  an  appeal  to 
the  nation  upon  the  condemnation  of  Louis  XVI# 
notwithstanding  he  was  detefted  by  that  Monarch, 
and  this  gave  the  fierce  Republicans  occafton_to  fuf- 
peel  him  ; .  f o  that  when  the  crifis  of  the  31ft  of  May- 
arrived,  he  was  ranked  among  the  profcribed  Depu- 
ties, and.  committed  to  priibn.  On  the  following 
morning,  however,  he  made  his  efcape,  and  joined 
thofe  deputies  at  Caen,  who  had  conceived,  and  were 
then  contriving  to  execute  the  project  of  a  depart- 
mental insurrection,,  Having  been  deceived  by  Wimp- 
fen,  who  at  fir'ft  pretended  to  be  a  Republican,  and  was 
foon  after  difco  vered  to  be  a  Royalift,  as  well  as  M. 
de  Puiffaye,  'who  was  to  have  been  their  General,  and 
whom  they  futpected  of  treating  with  the  Jacobins, 
the  Monarchifts,  and  the  Englilh  at  the  fame  time, 
they  determined  to  remove  into  the  department  of  the 
G'ironde*  Accordingly,  Petion,  Buzot,  Louvet,  Gau- 
det,  and  Barbaroux,  affuming  the  drefs  and  accoutre* 
ments  of  volunteer^  marched,  or  rather  efcaped  aerofs 
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the  country   to  Quimper,  whither  they  .  at  length  ar- 
rived,  after  (Iruggling  with  innumerable  difficulties. 

There  they  remained  concealed  for  fome  time,  and 
were  at  length  fo  fortunate  as  to  procure  a  vefYel, 
which,  on  the  recommendation  of  fome  worthy  mer- 
chants attached  to  their  cauie,  was  to  carry  them  to 
Bourdeaux  by  i'ea. 

On  this  new  element,  they  were  once  more  expofed 
to  a. thoufand  dangers.  In  the  firft  place,  they  were 
obliged  to  fail  under  the  convoy  of  the  Bred  fleet  ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  conduct  of  the  Captain,  who 
at  the  rilk  of  his  life  faved  theirs,  by  flout ly  denying 
that  there  was  any  paffengers  on.  board,  they  mull 
inevitably  have  been  immolated  to  the  fury  of  the 
Mountain. 

.  But  this  was  not  all.:  they  were  ft  ill  more  afraid, 
if  poffible,  of  meeting  with  a  Britifh  fquadron,  then 
cruizing  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  had 
all  entered  into  the  defperate  refolution,  iri  that  cafe, 
to  facrifice  their  exiflence,  in  order  to  fave  their  ho- 
nour :  for  it  had  been  given  out  by  their  enemies,  that 
they  were  in  league  with,  the  Englifh  Cabinet  ;  and 
had  they  been  taken,  this  circumilance  alone  would 
have  feemed  to  juilify  the  fufpicions,  fo  artfully  pro- 
pagated againft  them.  - 

.  At  length,  however,  they  arrived  within  fight  of  the 
place  of  their  deftination  ;  but  their  dangers  inilead  of 
abating  feemed  to  multiply  every  moment.  They  now 
learned  that  the  moment  they  came  to  anchor  their 
little  veffel  was  to  be  viiited,  and  Searched  by  a  cutter 
from  the  Commodore  ;  and  heard  alio  that  the  garrifon 
of  the  fort  carefully  inipected  all  paffengers,  and  de- 
manded their  pailports.  In  this  dilemma  they  deter- 
mined to  land  toward  the  evening  in  an  unfrequented 
lyot,  and  having  at  length  effected  this,  and  hand* 
fomely  rewarded  the  faithful  mailer  of  the  little  velfel, 
they  walked  forward  towards  Bourdeaux. 

Afraid  to;  venture  into  this  city,  notwithftanding 
they  imagined  the  inhabitants^  arms  for  them,  they 
repaired  to  a  houfe  in  the  neighbourhood^  pointed  qui 
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by  one  of  fhe  profcribcd  Deputies,  who  had  Tent  no- 
tice to  the  family  of  their  intentions.  On  their  ar- 
rival, however,  they  found  the  maniion  empty,  and 
with  great  difficulty  procured  the  key.  This  circum- 
fiance  exhibiting  a  iiniflrous  afpec't,  they  determined 
to  reconnoitre  the  neighbourhood,  and  Pction  and 
Gaudet  were  felected  for  that  purpofe. 

On  their  return,  they  reported,  that  inflead  of  the 
Gironde  being  in  a  flate  of  infurrecuon  on  their  ac- 
count, they  could  not  find  (belter  any  where,  even  for 
a  few  hours  ;  that  in  Bourdeaux  the  fection  of  Frank- 
lin declaring  for  the  Jacobins,  and  an  armed  force 
having  prefented  itfelf  at  the  fame  time,  the  more  re- 
sectable citizens  had  been  overcome  by  the  rabble  ; 
that  Chateau-Trompette  and  Fort  Blayc^  both  in  pof- 
feilion  of  the  Girondifls,  had  furrendered,  and  that 
Tallien  and  the  Deputies  of  the  Mountain  had  entered. 
in  triumph. 

All  thefe  facts  wTere  foon  confirmed  by  the  in  oft 
doleful  experience  ;  the  inhabitants  in  their  vicinjity, 
who  had  always  viewed  them  with  a  jealous  eye,  be- 
gan to  be  in  motion  ;  they  weredePdtute  of  arms,  am- 
munition, and  provifions  ;  their  friends  were  afraid 
not  only  to  {"belter  but  to  fuccour  them,  while  troops 
and  even  cannon  were  advancing  againfl  them  on  all  fides:. 
in  fhort,  their  definition  appeared  to  be  inevitable. 

Having  found  means,  however,  to  effect  their  ef- 
cape,  during  the  night,  they  had  the  good  fortune  to 
crofs  the  Dordogne  in  a  ferry-boat,  and  elude  the 
-vigilance  of  fifty  troopers  difpatched  in  purfuit  of  them, 
by  taking  refuge  in  a  quarry. 

Expo  fed  to  the  fury  of  the  elements,  deftitute  of 
clothes,  provifions,  and  even  of  fhoes  ;  fubfifling  only 
by  accident,  and  liable  every  moment  to  deit.ru  clion, 
what  was  now  to  be  done  ?  They  were  not  poflefTecJ 
of  the  means  of  any  longer  combating  the  enemy, 
and  even  their  own  prefervation  became  exceedingly 
precarious.  It  was  impofTIble  to  keep  in  a  body  and 
remain  undifcovered  j  and  the  thought  of  feparatioa 
was  dreadful. 
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At  length,  after  many  painful  ftruggles,  it  was  re- 
folved  to  divide.  Salles  and  Gaudet  taking  the  road, 
towards  Lancies,  were  foon  after  feized,  carried  to 
Bourdeaux,  and,  after  a  mock  trial,  executed  there, 
Barbaroux,  Valady,  and  Lovet,  crofTed  the  country 
towards  Mont-Pout,  where  the  laft  left  them,  and, 
after  a  variety  of  romantic  adventures,  reached  Paris ; 
efcaped  thence,  to  Mount  Jura,  returned,  and  was 
recognized  as  a  martyr,  after  the  Thermidorian  He- 
volution,  and  at  length,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  died  in  his 
bed  !  Of  the  two  former,  Barbaroux  was  feized  and 
carried  to  Bourdeaux,  where  he  perifhed  on  a  fcaffold ; 
and  Valady,  after  efcapiitg  from  his  own  poinard,  be- 
ing- recognized  atPerigueux,  experienced  a  fimilar  fate. 

In  the  mean  time,  Petion  and  Buzot  having  deter- 
mined to  remain  together,  and  undergo  the  fame  fate, 
wandered  about  from  place  to  place,  fome  tiroes  taking* 
fhelter  in  a  barn  or  an  empty  hay-loft ;  fometimes 
expofed  for  whole  days  and  nights  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  atmoiphere,  and  often  deititute  of  the  means 
of  fupporting  life. 

Nature  being  exhaufted  by  fo  many  privations,  at 
length  yielded  to  the  pre  flu-re,  and.  their  emaciated  bo- 
dies were  found  ftretched  on  the  ground  in  the  fame 
field,  in  the  Department  of  the  Gironde  ;  for  dreadful 
to  relate  i  they  were  both  iuppoied  to  have  perifhed 
by  want,  in  the  very  centre  of  one  of  the  moil  fertile 
provinces  of  the  B.epublic. 

Thus  fell,  in  the  moft  wretched  and  forlorn  Rate 
that  humanity  can  be  expofed  to,  the  eloquent,  the 
virtuous,  the  incorruptible  Petion,  but  a  few  months 
before  the  idol  of  the  French  nation,  and  one  of  the 
main  pillars  on  which  it  relied.  He  was  a  victim  to 
a  revolution  zealoufly  promoted  by  himfelf,  but  of 
which  its  authors  had  not  fiilicir-nr  energv,  or  perhaps 
atrocity  of  character  to  control. 

In  the  mean  time  his  wife,  like  thole  of  the  other 
profcribcd  Deputies,  had  been  expofed  to  the  vileit 
and  bait]!  pciiecutions.  :  Madame  Petion,  a  beautiful 
cud  &c  colling  (lied  female,  rejecting  the  counfels  of  her 
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mother,   a  proud  and  haughty   woman,  who  was    at- 
tached, to  Monarchy  and  Ariflocracy,  had  inibib 
maintained    the  principles  of    her  husband.  htie 

that  celebrated  man  filled  the  civic  chair,  Ihe  preii 
as  Mayo  re  is  with  a  dignified  fimplicity,  and  exhibit 
on  every  occafion  the  molt,  affable  manners  and  the 
moll  engaging  moderation.  Soon  after  his  efcape  Hie 
was  imprifoned,  and  reduced  to  dreadful  diftrefs,  being 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  bounty  of  her  friends, 
in  order  to  fupply  her  with  common  neceffaries.  She 
was  at  length  releafed,  but  her  own  calamities  and 
thofe  of  her  family,  had  made  inch  a  deep  impreflion 
on  her  mind,  that  her  imagination  was  for  fome  time 
difordered,  and  what  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  ihe 
itill  fuppofes  her  huiband.to  be  alive,  and  daily  expects 
his  arrival  ! 

Petion  was  a  handfome,  good-looking  man,  no  more 
■than  thirty-four  years  of  age;  his  complexion  was 
fair  and  florid,  and  he  is  thought  by  many,  in  his 
perfon  to  have  refembled  the  Marquis  of  Lanfdownc, 
when  that  nobleman  was  at  the  fame  period  of  life. 

GENERAL  MOREAU. 

-  This  youthful  General,  deftined  like  many  of  his; 
contemporaries,  from  humble  beginnings  to  attain 
hig;h  military  rank  and  uncommon  celebrity,  was  born 
at  Morlaix,  in  Basse  Bretagne^  now  included  in  the 
Deparment  of  La  Vendee, 

His  father  was  a  man  of  great  refpeclability,  and 
on  account  of  his  integrity,  difmtereflednefs,  and  pri- 
vate virtues,  although  a  lawyer,  was  generally  called 
the  father  of  the  poor.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolution,  fuch  was  the  general  confidence  in  his 
honefty,  that  he  was  felecled  by  the  gentry  and  nobi- 
lity of  Morlaix,  and  its  neighbourhood,  mere  efpe- 
cially  thofe  who  propofed  to  emigrate,  as  the  molt 
proper  perfon  to  be  intruded  with  the  management  of 
their  affairs.  The  great  number  of  depoiits  which  he 
received  on  this  occafion  from  the  nobles  and  emigrants, 
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contributed  not  a  little  to  bring  him  afterwards  to  the 
guillotine,  under  the  government  of  Robefpierre,  and 
he  was  put  to  death  at  Breft,  by  order  of  Prieur,  then 
on  million  in  the.  Department  of  Finefterre.  It  is  not 
a  little  remarkable,  that  on  the  very  fame  day  the 
father  fuffered  by  the  command  of  the  tyrant,  the  vic- 
torious fon  entered  Sluys  in  triumph,  and  added  it  to 
the  dominions  of  the  Republic  : 

Several. eye -witneffes  have  declared,  that  the  people 
pre  Tent  at  his  execution  fried  torrents  of  tears,  ex- 
claiming feveral  times,  "  They  are  taking  our  father 
away  from  ml" 

Young  Moreau  evinced' from  his  early  youth  a  ftrong 
prepoiTeffion  for  a  military  life,  and  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  actually  enlifted  as  a  foidier.  His  father, 
however,  who  confidered  this  conduct  as  the  effect  of 
imprudence,  bought  his  conge,  and  fent  him  back  to 
relume  his  ftudies.  Whether  the  law  proved  an  un- 
pleafant  profeilion  to  him,  or  whether  his  "propenfity 
for  arms  got  the  better  of  every  other  inclination,  it 
is  certain  that  he  foon  enlifted  again. 

The  elder  Moreau,  hurt  at  this  fecond  act  of  rafh* 
nefs,  with  a  view  that  he  might  experience  fome  of 
the  hard  imps  of  the  life  he  had  chofen,  fuffered  him 
to  ferve  as  a  private  for  a  few  months  ;  after  which 
he  was  prevailed  upon,  by  his  friends,  not  to  let  the 
young  man  continue  any  longer  in  that  low  condition, 
as  it  would  occaiion  him  to  lofe  the  benefit  of  his  early- 
education.  Before  .the  Revolution,  a  man  who  was 
not  of  the  cast  of  ike  Noblesse*  had  little  hope  of  ad- 
vancement in  the  army,  whatever  might  have  been 
his  merit.  Moreau  was  therefore,  almoft  in  fpite  of 
Limfelf,  compelled  again  to  return  to  the  dry  ftudy  of 
the  law,  and  to  follow  the  profeffion  of  his  father, 
who  was  eminent  in  this  line. 

When  the  Revolution  took  place  he  was  PrfcU  de 
JDroit  at  Rennes,  a  mark  of  fuperiority  among  the 
(Indents  in  law.  In  that  office  he  acquitted  himielf 
to  the  complete  fa  tis  faction  of  every  body.  It  is-faid, 
that  when  M.  le  Chevalier  de  Lrerrueres  brought  the 
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Edicts  of  *Mav,  1788,  to  the  Parliament  of  Ren 
to  be  regiftered,  Moreau,  then  a  fnpporter  of  the  pri- 
vileged order  againft  the  Crown,  went  to  the  Literary 
Chamber,  and  made  an  offer  of  the  fervices  of  the  (In- 
dents, together  with  thofe  of  a  great  number  of  other 
young  people,  againit  the  meafures  of  the  Court.  Ob- 
ierving,  however,  their  ftubbornnefs  and  want  of  prin- 
ciple, he  foon  relinquished  his  concern  for  their  intereft, 
and  efpoufed  the  party  of  the  people. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1788,  the  States  of  Brit- 
tany aifembled  at  Rennes  ;  but  the  Tiers  Etat  were 
not  then  willing  to  lit  with  the  two  other  orders,  com- 
pofed  of  Nobles  and  Clergy  ;  the  latter,  therefore, 
fnmmoned  the  Syndics  of  all  the  Corporations  to  appear 
among  them,  but  were  conftantly  oppofed  ;  and  this, 
inftead  of  quieting,  increafed  the  general  diffatisfadtion. 
At  length,  with  a  view  to  force  them  to  put  an  end  to 
their  fittings,  the  people  met.  in  the  place  called  Le 
Champ  Montmorin,  and  at  the  fame  time,  about  twelve 
hundred  young  men  of  Nantes,  zealous  fupporters  of 
the  ?iew  order  of  things,  arrived  armed  at  Rennes. 
The  City  Magistrates  were  at.  firft  unwilling  to  let 
them  enter;  upon  further  consideration,,  however, 
they  received  and  lodged  them  in  the  houfes  of  the 
bourgeois*  Thefe  young  men  loll  no  time  in  joining 
the  people,  who  continued  in  the  Champ  le  Montmorin, 
and  were  now  preparing  to  befiege  the  hall  of  the 
ArTemhly. 

Affairs  being  fo  circumftanced,  the  States  appointed 
a  deputation  to  requeft  them  to  fend  delegates  to  ex- 
amine the  register  of  the  deliberations,  and  to  make 
their  report  to  the  people.  Young  Moreau,  who  en- 
joyed not  only  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Rennes, 
but  that  of  the  youth  of  Nantes  alfo,  was  the  fir  ft  per- 
fon  chofen,  and  entered  with  three  others  into  the 
hall,  where  the  States  were  fitting.  He  conducted 
himfelf  on  that  occafion  with  fo  much  ability,  that  the 
refult  of  this  conference  was  the  complete  triumph  of 
the  people  ;  for  it  wras  agreed,  that  the  States  mould 
difTolve,  and  that  the  young  men  of  Nantes  fhould  re- 
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turn  home  peaceably.  Such  was  his  moderation,  that 
even  the  mod  inveterate  enemies  to  the  popular  caufe, 
bellowed  on  him  the  louded  praiies. 

From  that  time  his  reputation  daily  increafed  ;  and 
upon  the  formation  of  the  National  Guards,  in  1789, 
he  was  made  Colonel  of  one  of  the  battalions.  This 
honourable  Situation  furnifhed  Moreau  with  the  op- 
portunity of  indulging  his  inclination  for  a  military 
life.  He  accordingly  foon  abandoned  the  dry  and 
tortuous  ftudy  of  the  law,  and  applied  himfelf  to  tac- 
tics, with  fuch  (leadinefs,  that  in  lefs  than  three  months 
he  was  perfectly  adequate  to  the  command  which  had 
been  en  traded  to  him.  -  Expert  military  men  have 
afiured  the  writer,  that  he  became  lb  great  a  proficient 
in  his  new  ftudy,  as  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the 
management  of  a  battalion,  and  the  evolutions  and 
manoeuvres  incident  to  it,  than  many  old  officers. 

Such,  at  that  time,  was  the  perfualion  of  Moreau, 
of  his  own  capacity  for  military  affairs,  that  he  was 
heard  feveral  times  to  exclaim,  u  I  fhall  foon  become 
a  Commander  !"  He  indeed  laboured  fo  fuccefsfully- 
to  attain  his  object,  that  his  ikilfulnefs  and  courage 
were  not  long  unnoticed,  especially  while  ferving  un- 
der Pichegru. 

Moreau,  accordingly,  was  not  difappointed  in  his 
expectations  ;  for  in  June,  17,94,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  General  in  Chief,  and  conducted  the  liege 
of  Ypres,  which  he  took  in  twelve  days  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  trenches.  The  garrifon,  confiding  of  6000 
men,  were  made  prifoners  ;  and  100  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  29  ftandards,.  were  taken.  This  event  occurred 
on  the  29th  Prairial,  2d  year.      (17th  June,    1794.) 

In  the  following  Augud,  he  took  Fort  VEcluse^ 
containing  152  pieces  of  artillery. 

If,  however,  this  young  General  didinguifhed  him- 
felf in  a  driking  manner  in  all  the  different  commands 
with  which  he  was  intruded,  during  1794  and  1795, 
the  campaign  of  1796  was  deftined  to  eclipfe  all  his 
other  achievements.  In  June  he  commanded  three 
columns  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  and  Mofelle  ;  with 
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one  of  thefc  he  attacked  Fort  Kehl,*  which  foou  af- 
ter iurrendered ;  with  the  fecondj  he  crofTed  the  Rhine 
at  Watzenau  ;   and  with  the  third,  at  Selt. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  the  great  battle  of  Kenchc-n 
was  fought ;  in  which  General  Moreau,  after  having- 
been  joined  by  his  cavalry  and  artillery,  forced  the 
Auftrians  to  retreat  in  great  di  (order,  with  the  lofs  of 
1200  men  killed,  a  number  of  prifoners,  ten  pieces  of 
cannon,   Sec.      The  £eld  was  covered  with  the  flam. 

July  5th,  another  general  engagement  took  place 
between  him  and  the  Archduke  Charles,  when  the 
Auftrians  were  again  defeated,  From  this  victory  he 
flew  to  a  third,  equally  glorious,  and  more  profitable 
to  the  French  Republic,  Upon  the  Upper  Rhine  he 
forced  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  to  folicit  a  fufpenfion 
of  arms,,  on  conditions  which  were  at  once  honourable 
and  ufeful  to  the  Republic  :  and  while  the  army  of 
the  Sambre  and  Meufe  was  retreating  under  Jourdan, 
that  of  the  Rhine  and  Mofelle,  under  Moreau,  was 
purfuing  its  victorious  career,  even  to  the  gates  of 
Ratiibon,  thus  making  the  Germanic  Empire  to  its 
centre  ! 

It  would  occupy  too  much  fpace  in  this  volume,  to 
give  a  detail  of  all  thofe  military  operations  during  a 
campaign  that  contributed  to  crown  the  brow  of  Mo- 
reau with  unfading  laurels. 

The  moil:  glorious  epoch  of  his  military  hiftory  was 

*  Kehl  was  afterwards  retaken,  but  not  until  it  had  experienced 
a  long  fiege,  that  diverted  the  Auftrian  troops  from  infinitely- 
greater  objects. 

The  following  Billet  from  the  French  Commander,  will  ferve 
to  fhew,  that  he  announced  this  event  as  if  it  had  been  a  victory 
rather  than  a  defeat. 

General  Moreau  to  the  Minifter  at  War. 

lift  N't v of e  (January  IGthj,  I 79 7. 
"  Citizen  Minifter, 
"  I  have  only  time  to  fay,  that  Kehl  will  be  evacuated  this 
day  at  four  o'clock.     We  carry  away  every   thing,    even   the 
pallifades  and  the  enemy's  bullets, 
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his  mafterly  retreat  out  of  Bavaria,  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment even  of  his  mod  inveterate  enemies,  and  of  all 
profelfioiiai  men,  was  far  more  honourable  to  his  ta- 
lents than  any  of  the  victories  which  he  had  gained. 
Like  Turenne,  he  fervied  the  i.nt-ereils  of  his  country 
more  by  that  meafure,  than  he  could  have  done  by  the 
moft  dazzling  conqueil: ;  and  if  we  account  the  former 
a  confummate  General,  rather  for  his  having  kept  in 
check  fuperior  bodies  of  the  enemy,  by  his  well-con- 
certed marches  and  counter-marches,  than  for  any 
fplendid  victories  obtained  by  him  ;  we  mould  in  like 
manner,  attribute  to  the  latter  the  character  of  a  great 
Commander,  on  account  .of  his  memorable  retreat  of 
1796. 

About  the  middle  of  September,  affairs  began  to 
take  an  unfavourable  turn,  and  Moreau,  till  now  vic- 
torious, was  forced  to  quit  his  polition  on  the  Jeft  bank 
of  the  Yfer.  He  was  purfued  by  the  Auurian  General 
Latour,  and  on  the  -29th,  the  enemy  having  made 
themfelves  m afters  of  the  higherl  parts  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Black  Foreit,  and  of  the  rivulets,  which, 
running  weftward  to  the  Rhine,  form  the  only  paries 
wmereby  an  army  can  defcend  from  thefe  mountains  to 
the  Brifgau  :  Moreau  had  no  other  alternative  than 
either  to  attack  the  foe,  in  order  to  gain  the  Vals 
d'Enferj  which  enter  the  Brifgau  near  the  town  of 
Fribourg,  or  to  make  his  retreat  by  the  territory  of 
Switzerland. 

Finding  himfelf  clofely  followed  by  Latour,  Moreau 

attacked  him,  but  was  repulfed  with  great  lofs,  while, 

on  another  fide,  the  Auflrian  General,  Petrafch,  polled 

between  the  fources  of  the  Necker  and  of  the  Danube, 

.    incefTantly  harafTed  the  rear  of  the  French. 

At  this  critical  moment  it  was  reported  and  believed 
that  Moreau  was  completely  furrounded  by  the  Auf- 
trians  ;  that  his  army,  in  confequence,  could  not  el- 
cape-;  that  it  muff  capitulate  ;  that  no  poflible  art  or 
exertion  could  prevent  a  total  defeat  ;  and  that  not 
one  of  hisjfoldiers  would  ever  reach  France  to  carry 
the  news  of  tlie  misfortune.     Europe^  however,  fooft 
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witneiTed  the  inexhauftible  means  and  refources  which 
are  in  the  power  of  a  truly  great  General. 

Early  on  the  2d  of  October,  the  left  wing  of  the 
army  croiTed  the  Danube  at  Reidlengen,  and  repairing 
it  at  Murdurkingen,  turned  and  defeated  the  corps 
polled  between  the  Federfee  and  that  river.  Moreau 
then  attacked  Latour  in  front,  and  after  an  action  of 
fix  hours,  maintained  on  both  fides  with  great  obfti- 
nacy,  forced  him  to  abandon  his  ground  and  retire 
behind  the  Pvothambach.  Thus  a  retreating  army,  by 
the  unexpected  audacity  of  its  General,  took  more"  than 
5000  of  its  purfuers  priibners,  together  with  20  pieces 
of  cannon. 

The  General,  having  thus  far  fucceeded  in  his  de- 
fign,  recommenced  his  march  by  the  route  of  Stochach, 
and  on  the  18th  of  October  reached  Fiihourg,  and 
eftabl idled  his  head-quarters  at  Furg. 

This  retreat,  will  always  confritute  a  memorable 
epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  Republic  ;  and  the  name 
of  Moreau  will  Hand  conspicuous  among  the  Buona- 
partes, the  Turennes,  the  Marlboroughs,  the  Eugenes, 
the  Villarfes,  the  Fredericks,  and,  in  fhort,  the  moil 
,celebrated  of  modern  Generals. 

A  well  authenticated  anecdote,  does  no  lefs  honour 
to  the  character  of  Moreau,  than  his  various  military 
exploits,  achieved  within  the  compafs  of  ib  fhort  a 
period. 

Flis  unfortunate  and  virtuous  father,  before  he.  was 
guillotined,  made  a  will,  in  which  he  advifed,  with 
much  j>aternal  affection,  that  his  fon  fhould  marry  a 
lady  whom  he  named  to  him.  Moreau,  alike  the  du- 
tiful fon  and  able  general,  quitted  the  army  as  foon  as 
poffible,  repaired  to  Morlaix,  fhed  tears  over  the  grave 
of  his  parent,  and  became  united  to  the  amiable  Lady 
who  had  been  recommended  in  his  will:  Filial  obedi- 
ence is  in  common  men  a  duty ;    in  great  men  heroifm* 

Soon  after  this  epoch,  his  laurels  appeared  all  of  a 
ludden  to  be  blafted,  and  his;  difgrace,  and  even  pu- 
nifliment  feemed  inevitable.  Pichegru,  under  whom 
he  had  at  firil  diftinguiihed  himfelf,  and  with  whom  he 
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-was  flil  1  connected  by  the  ties  of  friend  fhip,  began  to 
be  iuipected.  On  the  revolution  of  the  \Hth  Fructidor, 
5th  year  (September  4,  1797),  a  correfpcmdence,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  highly  criminal,  was  detected,  and  Moreau 
was  fir  ft  arretted,  and  loon  after  diimilled  from  his 
command. 

The  ftorm,  however,  feems  now  to  have  blown  over, 
for  he  has  been  lately  fent.to  the  army  of  Italy,  in 
quality  of  Inspector  General,  and  mould  hoililities  be 
renewed,  he  will  undoubtedly  be  placed  once  more  fca 
ibme  eminent  and  effective  iituation. 

DANTON. 

George-Jacques  Danton,  born  at  Arcis  sur  Auhe, 
was  confdered  at  one  period  as  the  Ajax  of  the  Revo- 
lution. His  extraordinary  vigour  of  mind  and  perfonal 
courage'  left  him  no  equal  in  his  political  career.  The 
frame  of  his  body  was  athletic,  and  his  conceptions 
gigantic  ;  he  was  that  kind  of  pilot,  who  in  a -dread- 
ful dorm  keeps  the  frightened  feaman  to  his  duty,  and 
prevents  the  bark  from  being  abandoned- to  its  fate. 

In  all  new  dangers,  ?nd  great  or  unexpected  fnocks, 
his  colleagues  were  eager  to  learn  his  opinion  of  the 
meafures  to  be  puriued..  Thus  it  was  that  in  the  trying 
■crifis  of  the  Revolution,  when  Valenciennes,  Gonde, 
and  Quefnoy,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Auftrians  and 
Englifh  ;  Mayence  in  thofe  of  the  Prufhans,  Lyons  in 
rebellion,  and  the  Vendue  throughout  in  infurreciion  ; 
Bourdeaux,  Marieilks,  Breil,  and  man}'  other  ports 
and  capital  towns  in  a  flate  of  difanection — the  men 
of  highefl  confederation  with  the  legillature  and  the 
people,  not  only  folicited  him  to  become  a  member  of 
the  committee  of  public  welfare,  but  offered  to  pro- 
pofe  the  erecting  it  into  a  permanent  government  or 
directory,  provided  they  could  affure  themielves  of 
his  continued  affiftance,  and.  count  upon  the  benefits 
ariimg  from  his  perfonai  influence. 

Danton  had  fagacrty "  enough  to  fee  the  danger  of 
the  proportion,  which  he  nevertheless  rejected  with 
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an  air  of  'complacency.  This  is  the  precife  moment 
when  the  hatred  and  jealoufy  of  Robefpierre  became 
implacable,  and  from  which  Danton's  certain  ruin  may- 
be dated.  The  great  fnare  of  popularity  which  the 
latter  enjoyed  rendered  him  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
former,  who  was  playing-,  though  with  lels  eclat,  a 
deeper  game.  Robefpierre  coniidered  Danton  as  a 
luminary  of  greater  magnitude,  capable  of  eclipfing 
his  own  brightnefs  ;  and  the  moft  difcerning  among* 
the  partizans  of  both  theft  men  regarded  them  as  two 
funs,  which  could  not  mine  together  in  one  hemifphere* 
Never thelefs  it  required  all  the  art  and  all  the  hypo* 
crify  Robefpierre  was  mailer  of,  to  pull  down  fo  mighty 
a  ColofTus  :  he  therefore,  managed  his  hatred,  and  con- 
cealed his  deadly  debgn,  till  the  proper  moment  ihould 
offer  when  its  accompliihment  could  fcarcely  be  doubted. 
In  the  mean  while,  though  Danton  refufed  to  acty 
he  never  fliewed  himfelf  backward  to  advise  upon  what 
ought  to  be  done  in  occafions  of  exigency.  Thus  when 
it  was  apprehended  that  the  armies  could  no  longer 
maintain  their  ground,  or  continue  under  arms  for 
want  of  neceffaries,  he  recommended -jthe  meafure  of 
putting  every  article  required  for    the  iervice  under 

rt  qui  sit  ion- 

j. 

"  The  country  has  need  (faid  he)  of  all  its  refources, 
to  fave  itlelf  from  the  ravages  of  external  enemies  ; 
why  do  we  hefitate  therefore  a  moment  about  the  pro- 
priety of  impre  fling  thole  refources  ?  Every  bufhel 
of  corn,  every  grain  of  gold  to  purchafe  it,  if  need- 
ful, may  lawfully  be  forced  into  the  iervice  to  free  us 
as  a  people  from  complete  iubjugation  :"  and  then 
with  the  voice  of  a  Stentor  he  added: 

u  The  revolutionary  wheel  appears  to  move  with 
languor,  apply  a  new  lever  to  it,  and  I  will  undertake 
for  its  progrefs  (y-appiiqiier  une  nouvelie  matii-veile 
it?  qa  ira  fen .  lefionds.J"  Thefe  words  refembling 
thunder  in  found,  and  lightning  in  effect,  electrified 
the  whole  affembly,  and  eipecialiy  the  energetic  part 
of  it,  which  was  denominated  the  Mbuntain.  The 
faving   their   country,   thus  declared  to  be  in  danger , 
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they  confidered  to  be  an  imperious  duty,  and  therefore 
from  this  moment  they  were  lets  fcrupulous  about  the 
means  than  they  were  determined  as  to  the  end. 

Upon  this  followed  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal,  of  which  he  was  the  prime  mover, 
the  law  of  the  maximum,  the  ar?n^  revolutionaire, 
the  decree  for  remunerating  the  citizens  wTith  forty 
fous  a  day,  for  the  lofs  of  time  while  attending  the 
fedlional  committees  ;  with  all  the  other  extraordinary 
proceedings  which,  when  the  danger  was  over,  were 
called  ultra-revolutionary.  He,  therefore,  beyond  all 
contradiction,  did  ?nore  for  the  Revolution  than  any 
one  of  the  ac~lors  in  it. 

Danton  had  been  a  commifiioner  with  Lacroix  in 
the  Low  Countries,  when  the  army  of  Dumourier 
over-ran  it  ;  and  rumours  were  circulated  that  he 
had  enriched  himfelf  in-that  expedition  to  the  aiflio- 
nour  of  his  country.  But  where  are  the  riches  which 
thefe  accufed  men  have  been  fufpected  of '  amaffing  ? 
Every  thing  he  had  was  coniifcated  to  the  nation,  but 
no  wealth  was  found.  It  was  not  fo  with  the  Far- 
mers-general, for  when  the  decree  (a  cruel  decree 
every  one  mult  allow)  took  away  their  lives,  their  vafl 
pcfiefTions  were  expofed.  The  enemies  of  the  former 
men  were  no  lefs  mercilefs  than  thofe  of  the  laft.  If 
there  had  been  any  reality  in  the  charge  of  peculation, 
the  proof  would  have  been  brought  forward  without 
doubt. 

Danton  after  all- was  an  ambitious  man.  Ke  was  at 
the  head  of  a  faction,  and  had  almoft  the  whole  of  a 
formidable  fociety  under  his  dictation.  The  Cordeliers 
ranged  under  his  banner,  as  the  Jacobins  did  under 
that  of  Robefpierre.  Thefe  clubs  had  both  been  pu- 
rified again  and  again,  which  means  nothing  more  or 
lefs  than  that  they  were  falhioned  to  the  defigns  of 
their  leaders,  whom  they  were  implicitly  to  obey  and 
follow.  The  jealoufy  or  rivalry  of  thefe  two  clubs 
furnifhed  their  champions  with  fufficient  weapons  of 
deftruction.  The  fine  fie  of  Robefpierre.  pre  vailed  over 
the  franknefs  of  his  adverfary,  arid  by  mrans  of  the 
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trick  (now^  grown  quire  dale)  of  an  Orleans  faction, 
Danton,  Herault,  Fab  re,  and  five  others  of  that  dais, 
were  coniigned  to  the  deadly  tribunal.   In  confequence 
of  their  demurring  to  the  legality  of  the  proceedings, 
they  were  all  put  out    of  the    law  (mis  Jiors  la  loi), 
and  executed    the  very  day  their  trial  was  expected 
only  to  commence.      By  this  precipitancy  the  Corde- 
liers, both  men  and  women,  were  anticipated  in  their 
reiblve  to  refcue  Danton,  the  favourite  of  the  popu- 
lace, at  the  place    of  execution.      His  la  ft  words  ac- 
corded with  the  laft  actions  of  his  life  :   indeed  Ire  ne- 
ver fpoke  but  his  language,  though  very  different  from 
the  magnum  loqui  of  Horace,  gave  his  hearers  an  idea 
of  fomething  more  than   common.     When  Fouquier 
Tinville,  the  public  accufer,  interrogated  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  cuftom  of  the  court,  as  to  his  name,  occupa- 
tion, and  refidence,  U  /  am  Danton  (anfwered  he)  well 
known  as  a  Deputy   to  the  National  Convention ;    my 
residence  in  a  few  hours  hence  will  be  in  the  graver 
but  my  name  shall  live  in  the  Pantheon  of  history." 

Thus  fell  one  of  the  mo  ft  energetic  Rev-olutio'nifts 
of  France,  to  the  grief  of  the  Sans-culottes,  the  joy  of 
the  Aristocrats,  and  the  aftonifhment  of  all  who  had 
not  coniidered  what  ferocious  pailions  are  brought  into 
activity  by  a  great  conteft  like  the  prefent. 

Danton  was  but  35  years  of  age,  tall  and  corpulent* 
of  ftrong  and  harfli  features,  with  a  powerful  voice, 
and  a  manner  peculiarly  impreilive.  By  his  mien,- 
taken  all  together,  it  appeared  that  nature  intended 
him  more  for  the  turbulent1  than  the  calmer  walks  of 
life,"*  He  was  bred  to  the  law,  and  as  is  fuppofed, 
was  exprefsly  chofen  Minifter  of  Juftice  at  the  eventful 
period  of  the  arrefts  in  Auguft  and  September,  1792, 
on  account  of  his  morofe  difpoiirion,  and  the  vengeance 
he  had  uniformly  iworn  againft  the  partizans  of 
the  court.     He  was  charged    (and  we  fear  but  too 

*  His  ruthlefs  difpofition  and  terrific  afpecl:  occafioned  him  to 
be  likened  to  Neptune  linking  on  all  fides  with  his  trident,  and 
on  all  fides,  either  creating  or  afiuaging  the  temper!:, 
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juftif)  with  connivance,  while  in  office,  at  the  maf- 
i acres  of  the  prisoners  on  the  3d  of  September,  1792* 
This  is  however  a  tranfacrion  covered  with  aim  oft  as 
much  obfcurity  as  atrocity,  and  which  perhaps  may 
never  be  fully  expofed  to  light.  He  completed  his 
35th  year  the  day  before  his  death,  being  born  on  the 
4th  of  April,  1759,  and  guillotined  on  the  5th  of 
April,    1794. 

Of  this  fnigular  man,  Garat  feems  difpofed  to  think 
-vv ell,  and  fuppofes  that  he  meditated  a  new  revolution, 
againft  Robefpierre,  and  in  favour  of  liberty,  after 
which  it  w7as  his  determination  to  repair  to  his  farm  at 
Arcis  sur  Au5e7  and  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
the  enjoyment  of  domeftic  felicity,  and  the  plcafures 
of  a   country  life. 

Soon  after  the  memorable  events  of  the  3  1ft  of  May, 
in  the  guilt  of  which  day  Danton  but  too  deeply  par- 
ticipated, when  Garat  hinted  to  him  his  opinion, 
couched  in  the  ingenuous  confeftion  of  AriftiSes  :  "  that 
Athens  would  never  be  at  peace,  until  both  himfelf 
and  his  rival  Themiftocles,  were  thrown  into  the  Ba- 
rathrum ;"*  he  replied,  with  tears  in  his  eyes  :  u  that 
he  would  propofe  to  the  Convention  an  ostracism  for 
the  leaders  of  both  parties,  and  rnoft  willingly  repair 
to  Bourdeaux,  as  a  hoftage  for  the  public  fafety.,, 

GENERAL    PICHEGRU. 

When  hoftiiities'  with  the  Emperor  were  inevitable, 
the  want  of  Generals  in  France  became  matter  of 
triumph  to  the  Aristocrats,  and  of  defpair  to  the  pa- 
triotic party.  The  icfs  of  Maillebois,  de  Broglio,  and 
de  Caftries,  Was  thought  irreparable,  and  the  fortune 
of  the  (late  became  entrufted  to  the  driveller  Rocham- 
Keau,  to  La -Fayette,  a  partisan  in  the  petite  guerre 
of  America,  and  to  the  ftupid  Luckner,  who,  after 
30  years  iervice  in  the  French  army,  knew  not  enough 

*  A  dee?  and  obfcure  gulph,  into  which  criminals  were  preci- 
pitated. 
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of  the  language  to  return  thanks  for  a  compliment  paid 
him  by  the  Jacobins. 

It  was  natural,  however,  to  fuppofc,  that  when  the 
qualification  of  General  was  extended  to  a  whole  armv  , 
more  would  be  found  than  when  it  was  confined  to  a 
few  individuals.  And  fo  upon  experiment  it  proved. 
In  every  campaign  wre  have  feen  private  foldiers  and 
even  private  citizens  giving  proofs  of  the  higheft  mi- 
litary talents  ;  and  have  often  been  aftonifhtd  at  re- 
ceiving the  news  of  a  fplendid  victory  along  with  the 
firft  mention  of  the  fuccefsful  commander's  .  name. 
Of  ail  the  French  Generals,  Buonaparte  alone  excepted, 
no  one  has  gained  greater  renown  than  Pichegru. 

General  Pichegru  was  born  in  1761,  at  Arbois,* 
in  Franche-Comte.  Mis  parentage  was  mean,  but  he 
received  a  good  education,  under  the  tuition  of  the 
monks  belonging  to  a  convent  in  his  native  town. 
Having  made  great  progrefs  in  the  fciences,  he  was 
fent  by  the  good  friars  to  teach  philofophy,  and  ma- 
thematics, in  a  college  appertaining  to  their  order 
at  Brienne.  This  circumfiance  gave  :  rile  to  the ■' ill- 
founded  report  of  his  having  been  a  monk  of  the  order 
of  Minims* 

He  afterwards  enlifted  in  the  firft  regiment  of  ar- 
tillery, and  foon  rofe  to  the  rank  of  ferjeant,  the  higheft 
to  which  a  plebeian  could  afpire  ;  but  when  the  Revo- 
lution came  and  opened  a  road  for  untitled  merit,  he 
"was  promoted  flep  by  flep  to  the  command  of  an  army. 

The  firft  mention  of  his  name  as  a  general'officer, 
was  in  confequence  of  a  victory  he  had  obtained  over 
the  combined  armies  at  Hagcnau,  on  the  8th  and  9th 
of  December,  1793.  The  report  of  this  fplendid  ac- 
tion having  been  read  to  the  Convention,,  a  decree  was 
inftantly  iifued,  in  confequence  or  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  fucceed  Jourdan  in'  the  command  of  th  - 
army  of  the  North. 

He  had  not  been  long  known,  when,  in  conjunction 

*  This  town  was  formerly  included  within  the  Bailiwick  of 
Aval,  and  at  ptefent  constitutes  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Jura, 
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■with  Hoche,  lie  marched  to  the  relief  of  Landau. 
Though  it  was  in  the  midfl  of  a  fevere  winter,  the  at- 
tack on  the  Auflrian  petitions  was  renewed  day  after 
day,  with  doubtful  fuccefs.  On  the  5th,  Pichegru 
was  feen  in  the  front  of  the  line,  in  the  midfl  of  a  tre- 
mendous fire,  waving  his  hand  and  exclaiming,  Point  cle 
fttraite  aujourd'  hut  mes  en  fans  I*  That  day  there  was 
no  retreat ;  and  very  ihortly  after  Landau  was  relieved. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  enfuing  campaign,  he  was 
appointed  to  oppofe  Gobourg  in  the  North  ;  and 
ordered  by  Robelpierre's  committee  to  conquer* — -This 
imperious  command,  which  plainly  implied  that  the 
guillotine  would  be  the  reward  of  ill-fuccefs,  was  ac- 
companied by  directions'  to  prefs  the  Auftrians  in  the 
centre,  and  to  content  himfelf  with  harafling  them 
upon  the  flanks.  Finding  that  the  blood  of  his  fol- 
diers  flowed  to  no  purpofe  as  long  as  he  did  fo,  he. left 
Landrecles  to  its  fate,  and  boldly  advanced  into  the 
enemy's  country  upon  Cobourg's  left.  The  victories 
of  Meucron,  Courtray,  and  Hoogleden,  juftined  this 
movement.  Jourdan,  who  commanded  the  army  of 
the  Sambre  and  Meufe,  being  ultimately  fuccefs ful 
upon  the  right,  Prince  Cobourg  was  obliged  to  fall 
back  with  his  centre,  and  abandon  his  conquefts  in 
French  Fl adders,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  Auftrian 
^Netherlands. 

This  campaign  would  have  been  flill  more  decitive, 
jf  a  plan  devifed  by  Pichegru  and  Garnot  could  have 
been  carried  into  execution.  While  a  fufrlcient  force 
was  acling  upon  the  front  of  the  allies,  and  fifty  thou- 
fand  men  were  guarding  the  paffage  of  the  Rhine,  to 
prevent  their  receiving  reinforcements,  the  army  of 
the  Mofelle  was  to  have  fallen  upon  their  rear.  This 
plan,  by  placing  Prince  Gobourg  between  two  fires, 
would  have  infured  his  total  ruin,  and  cut  the  fmews 
of  the  war  at  a  fingle  blow  ;  but  its  execution  was 
prevented  by  the  neceffity  of  incorporating  the  army  of 
the  Mofelle  with  that  of  the  North. 

*  "  No  retreat?  my  boys,  to  day.*1 
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Having  thus  rid  himfelf  of  the  Auftrians,  I 
turned  towards  Holland)  and  availing  himfelf  of  a 
ieaibiiable  froft,  which  gave  his  troops  a  free  pillage 
acrols  the  rivers  and  canals,  pufhed  the  Britifh  and 
Dutch  army  before  him,  and  entirely  over-ran  a  coun- 
try, unconquerable  perhaps  in  any  other  circumftances. 

In  this  brilliant  career  of  conqueft,  Pichegru  made 
great  innovations  in  the  art  of  war.  Contrary  to  the 
practice  of  other  Generals,  he  never  laid  liege  to  a 
fortified  place  that  was  not  neceftary  to  fecure  Ins 
pofition.  Inflead  of  filling  the  enemy's  ditches  with 
the  dead  bodies  of  his  beft  troops,  he  very  wifely  pre- 
ferred driving  their  armies  out  of  the  field  at  much  lefs 
expenfe  of  blood,  being  confident  that  the  fortreffes 
would  afterwards  fall  of  themielves. 

He  was  alio  the  inventor  of  that  fyftem  of  incefTant 
attack,  which  is  fo  congenial  to  the  temper  of  the 
French  nation,  and  which  fo  completely  bafHed  all 
the  deliberate  plans  of  the  coalesced  powers.  Of  this 
fyftem  the  value  was  well  underftood  by  the  King  of 
Pruilia,  who,  in  a  letter  to  the  Emperoiy'expreffed  him- 
felf in  the  following  words  :— ."  The  French  Generals 
purfue  incomparable  plans  of  operation,  which  discon- 
cert and.  defeat   all  our  projects." 

The  official  accounts  that  Pichegru  gave  of  his 
victories,  in  which  he  feldom  mentioned  more  than 
the  refult,  formed  a  lingular  contraft  with  the  rhodo- 
montade  of  the  National  Gommifrioners,  who  never 
failed  to  call  the  enemy  ilaves  and  cowards  ;  and  to 
make  thoulands  of  them  bite  the  dust,  with  the  lofs 
of  ibine  half-dozen  Republicans.  A  great  part  of  His 
mode  fly  is,  however,  fuppofed  to  have  originated  in 
a  fear  of  exciting  the  jealoufy  of  Robefpierre  and  his 
affiociat.es*  In  fpite  of  ail  this  caution,  a  member  of 
the  Mountain  party  reproached  him  at  BruiTels  with 
the  .greatnefs  of  his  reputation.  "  Citizen  Represen- 
tative, (anfwered  the  General)  I  perceive  that  Arista** 
cracy  has  only  changed  hands  among  us." 

Pichegru's  humanity  is  no  lefs  honourable  to  him 
4han   his  achievements  in   the   field*     He  conitantly 
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re fi fled  the  barbarous  decree  which  forbad  the  giving 
of  quarter  to  Englifh  or  Hanoverians,  as  well  as  tiiat 
which  directed  the  execution  of  the  Auftrian  garrifons 
of  Valenciennes,  Conde.  Le  Quefnoy,  and  Landrecies, 
if-  they  did  not  furrender  upon  the  firft  fumrnons.  This 
latter  he  meant  to  elude  by  not  fumrnoning  them  till 
they  (hould  be  reduced  to  the  lafl  extremity  ;  but  he 
was  over-ruled  by  the  National  Commiffioners,  to 
whom  the  brave  Commandant  of  Le  Quefnoy  made 
anfwer  that  he  knew  of  no  right  one  nation  had  to 
order  another  to  difho'nour  itfelf  ! 

The  mercy  of  the  French  Generals  in  fparing  the 
lives  of  thefe  devoted  men,  nearly  coil  them  their 
own. — The  ruffian  Robefpierre  denounced  Pichegru, 
jMoreau,  and  fome  others,  the  very  day  before  his  fail, 
and  wrould  certainly  have  purfued  them  to  the  guil- 
lotine, if  he  had  not  been  brought  thither  himfelf. 

Holland  being  fubdued,  Pichegru  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  armies  upon  the  Rhine,  and  made  con- 
siderable progrefs  in  Germany  in  the  following  cam- 
paign ;  but  at  the  end  of  it,  the  tide  of  war  turned 
and  drove  him  back  upon 'the  French  frontiers. — This 
was  the  end  of  his  military  career. — He  vvas  removed 
from  his  command,  and  offered  the  embaiTy  to  Sweden* 
as  a  compenfation.  He  thought  proper,  however,  to 
refufe  it,  and  retired  to  his  native  town  in  fuch  narrow 
circumftances  that  he  was  obliged  to  fell  -  his  horfes 
and  camp  equipage  for  his  fupport. 

From  this  poverty,  neglect,  and  privacy,  he  was 
refcned  by  his  fellow  citizens,  by  whom  he  was  e- 
lecled  a  member  -of  the  Legifiative  Body  in  the  year 
1797.  When  he  took  his  feat,  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  role,  as  a  mark  of  refpect,  and  unanimouily 
appointed  him  their  firft  prefident. 

In  the  fenate  Pichegru  was  invariably  in  oppofition 
to  the  Executive  Directory  ;  and  continued  to  abet 
all  the  plans  that  w^ere  brought  forward  to  favour  the 

*  On  this  oecafion,  he  was  mentioned  "  as  a  man,  whom  the 
French  nation  could  prefent  either  to  its  friends,  or  its  enemies." 
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return  of  the  emigrants  and  pi>fts,  till  lie  was  ar- 
retted as  a  principal  confpirator  in  a  iuppofed  plot  to 
produce  a  counter-revolution,  and  ordered  by  the  Lc- 
giilative  body  to  be  tranfported  without  a  trial!* 

*  The  following  pafTages  are  extracted  from  a  letter,  written 
by  General  Moreau  to  Barthelemy,  the  Director,  dated  "  Head- 
quarters, Strafburgh,  19th  Fructidor,  5th  year."  (5th  September, 

1797.) 

"  Citizen-Director, 

t(  You  will  eafily  recollect,  that  during  my  laft  journey  to  Bafle, 
I  informed  you,  that  in  eonfequence  of  the  pa/Tage  of  the  Rhine, 
we  had  taken  a  packet  belonging  to  General  Klingen,  contain- 
ing two  or  three  hundred  letters  of  his  correfpondents.  Many 
of  thefe  are  in  cyphers,  and  nobody  takes  his  real  name,  fo  that 
feveral  Frenchmen  who  correfpond  with  Klingen,  Conde,  Wick- 
ham,  D'Enghien,  and  others',  are  difficult  to  be  difcovered,  &c. 

"  I  was  at  firft  determined  not  to  rjublifh  this  correfpondence, 
but  perceiving  at  the  head  of  the  parties  who  at  prefent  do  fo 
much  mifchief  to  our  country,  a  man  enjoying,  in  an  eminent  fitu- 
ation,  the  greateft  confidence,  a  man  deeply  involved  in  this  cor- 
refpondence, and  dejiined  to  perform  an  important  part  in  the  recal  cf 
the  Pretender,  the  object  to  which  it  was  directed,  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  apprize  you  of  this  circumftance,  that  you  might  not 
be  the  dupe  of  his  famed  repuhlicanifm,    &c. 

"  I  confefs,  Citizen-Director,  that  it  is  extremely  painful  to 
inform  you  of  this  treachery,  more  efpecially  as  he  whom  I  now 
denounce  to  you  was  once  my  friend,  and  would  be  fo.ftill, 
were  I  not  now  acquainted  with  his  character.  I  allude  to  the 
JReprefentatlve  of  the  People,  Pichegru.  He  was  prudent  enough 
to  commit  nothing  to  writing.  He  only  communicated  verbally 
with  thofe  who  were  entrufted  with  the  correfpondence;  they 
apprized  him  of  the  projects  entertained,  and  received  his  anfwers. 
He  is  there  defigned  by  feveral  names;  and,  among  others,  by 
that  of  JBaptifle.  A  chief  of  Brigade,  named  Baudoville,  was 
concerned  with  him,  and  went  by  the  name  of  Coco. 

"  Their  grand  movement  was  intended  to  have  taken  place  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year.  They  calculated  upon 
fome  defeat  fuftained  by  my  army,  which  discontented  at  being 
defeated,  mould  demand  to  be  placed  under  the  command  of 
thsir  old  General,  who  then  was  to  have  acted  according  to  the 
inftructions  he  had  received.  He  obtained  nine  hundred  Louis 
to  defray  the  expenfes  of  his  journey  to  Paris,  at-  the  time  of  his 
difmiflion.  Hence  naturally  arofe  the  refufal  of  the  embafly  to 
Sweden. 

"  Nothing  but  the  great  confidence  which  I  entertain  of  youy 
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The  guilt  of  this  general  aas  never  been  fairly  as- 
certained, bl  is  ind  1  bated  as  having  been 
bribed  by  the  Prince  de  L  •  e  to  place  Louis  XVill. 
on  the  throne  ;  and  he  in  return  was  to  have  been 
appointed  a  Marlhal  of  France",  and  Governor  of  Al- 
face  j  to  have  received  a  large  feudal  territory  and 
park  ;  a  million  of  livres  in  ready  money  ;  a  penftoh 
of  2005OOQ  livres  a  year,  and  the  terre  d' Arbois^  which 
•was  to  be  called  la  terre  de  Pichegru. 

Buonaparte  alfo  transmitted  from  Italy,  a  paper 
found  in  the  port  folio  of  M.  d'Autraigues,  an  emi- 
grant in  the  confidence  of  Louis  XVIII.  containing 
Pichegru's  plan  for  reftoring  monarchy  in  France. 
In  this,  wThich  was  fufpecled  to  be  written  while  at 
the  head  of  the  French  army  in  Germany,  he  offered 
to  crofs  the  Rhine,  to  hoift  the  white  ftandard,  join 
the  armies  of  Conde  ancLthe  Emperor,  and  -march  to 
Paris,  which  he  expected  to  enter  in  fourteen  days. 

This  fcheme  is  faid  to  have  failed  through  the  jea- 
loufy  of  the  Prince  de  Conc.e  ;  and,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve his  enemies,  Pichegru  was  attempting,  in  the' 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  what  he  had  not  been  able 
to  effect  in  the  army,  when  he  was  fuddenly  arretted  on 
the  night  of  the  4th  of  September,  after  fome  refift- 
anee,  and  f con  after  ihipped  for  Cayenne. 

From  this  colony  he,  however,  found  means  to 
make  his  efcape,  and  is  this  moment  in  London. 

At  the  opening  of  the  la  ft  feffion  of  Parliament,  he 
•was  prefent  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers  while  his  Majefty 
"was  reciting  his  fpeech,  and,  by  a  ftrange  coincidence, 
happened  to  Hand  on  the  fteps  of  the  throne,  clofe  to 
the  Stadtholde'r  whom  he  had  driven  from  the  fummit 
of  power.  Thus,  after  -the  lapfe  of  only  a  few  months, 
both  the  conqueror  and  the  conquered  found  themielves 
exiles  in  the  fame  country,  and  even  under  the  fame 
roof  1 


patriotifm  and  wifdom.  coiald  have  determined  me  to  give  yon 
this  information.  The  proofs  are  as  clear  as  day,  I  doubu 
frewever}  nvbethft  tbc$  bt ?  judicial,  &e.^ 
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Pichegru  is  flout,  athletic,  about  five  feet  fix  inches 
high,  and  well  fitted  by  nature  to  encounter  the  fa- 
tigues of  war.  Upon  a  firfl  acquaintance  there  h  ibme- 
thirig  auftere  about  him  ;  but  this  roughnefs  wears  off 
after  a  little  intercourfe. 

Though  by  no  means  of  a  phlegmatic  difpofition,  he 
is  always  cool  and  deliberate  in  his  conduct.  The  ex- 
tent and  verfatility  of  his  talents  were  fully  (hewn  by 
his  taking  the  lead  in  the  fenate*  as  well  as  in  the  field. 
In  a  word,  though  Pichegru  may  be  deemed  by  the 
French  to  be  a  great  traitor,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
he  is  a  very  great  man* 

FERRAND, 

Was  a  man  of  talents  and  virtues.     In  the  Pretrial 

infurredlion,  he  presented  his  breaft,  fear  red  with 
honourable  wounds,  to  the  fury  of  the  populace  that 
broke  into  the  Convention,  requeuing  them  to  fpare 
the  fancluary  of  the  laws. 

In  this  pofture  he  received  a  deadly -flab,  and  fell 
at  the  foot  of  the  tribune,  pierced  with  fab  res  and 
bayonets.  His  bleeding  head  being  cut  off,  was  car- 
ried on  a  pike  and  placed  before  the  Prefident. 

This  truly  patriotic  and  courageous  deputy  was  born 
in  the  valley  of  Aure,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
where  he  had  left  an  aged  father  whom,  he  dearly  loved, 
and  a  young  maiden  to  whom  he  was  betrothed. 

The  afTaflin  of  Ferrand  was  refcued  on  his  way  to 
the  place  of  execution,  but.  he  was  afterwards  retakea 
and  put  to  death. 

CHAUMETTE. 

Pierre  Galparin  Chaumette,  the  Revolutionary  Re- 
corder of  Paris,  was  a  native  of  the  town  cf  Never  s^ 
in  the  Orleanois.     Few  men  excited  more  attention  in 

*  Being  unacquainted  with  the  forms  of  difcuflion,  and  the 
minutiae  of  bufmefs,  he  was  affifted  while  in  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred,  with  the  advice  of  Vaublanc. 
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France  for  the  time,  or  had  a  more  hateful  ta:fk  to 
perform,  during  the  tragical  part  of  the  Revolution, 
than  Chaumette. 

He  had  been  bred  to  the  fea  ;  but  not  relifning  that 
kind  of  life,  and  failing  to  obtain  preferment,  he 
quitted  it,  and  lived  by  his  pen,  which  be  certainly 
knew  how  to  manage  more  to  his  profit  than  the  com- 
pass. Pie  could,  however,  fpeak  better,  and  more 
fluently,  than  he  could  write. 

He  had  alfo  been  employed  as  a  librarian  and  ama- 
nuenfis  to  a  :-dignitary  of  the  church,  in  the  diccefe  of 
Nivernois  ;  but,  at  the  commencement  of  the  troubles 
in  France,  was  actually  a' clerk  to  an  attorney,  and  oc- 
cafionally  wrote  elTays  for  the  newfpapers,  as  well  as 
trifles  for  the  itage.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  difciples 
of  Camille  DefmouJins,  and  among  the  '-'fir  ft  who  wTore 
the  tri-coloured  cockade-  in  their  hats,  juft  before  the 
taking  of  the  Baftile. 

He  greatly  out-ran  his  own  apoftle,  in  zeal  for  the 
new  faith  ;  for  when  Camille  was  compoiing  the  firft 
number  of  his  Vieux  Cordelier^  with  the  hope  of  tran- 
quiliung  the  overheated  imaginations  of  the  leaders  of 
democracy,  and  tempering-  the  public  rage  againft  the 
real  or  fuppofed  enemies  of  the  new  order  of  things, 
Chaumette  was  frill  further  inflaming  and  directing 
their  vengeance  againfl  particular  individuals. 

It  was  Chaumette  who  mitigated  the  Commune  of 
Paris  to  demand  the  trial  of  the  Queen  ;  and  he  be- 
came one  of  the  committee  that  prepared  the  charges, 
and  regulated  the  evidence  againfl  that  ill-fated  wo- 
man. He  was  a  witnefs  too  againft  her,  at  the  Revo- 
lutionary ^Tribunal,  and  undertook  to  reprimand  M. 
La  Tour  Dupin,  formerly  minifter  at  war  under  Louis 
XVI.  for  not  expoiing  thofe  anecdotes  of  Antoinette's 
conduct,    which,  it  was  infifted  on,  he  was  privy  to. 

The  moft  odious  part  of  this  man's  character,  as  to 
his  chaj*ge  againfl:  this  unfortunate  Queen,  was  a  pre- 
tendedinQtiliious/pencha'ai  towards  her  infant  fon,  till 
then  confined  with  her  in  the  Temple.  This  infmua- 
tion,    for   it   could  be  called  no  more,    fhocked  the 
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■vfhole  court  and  auditory,  efpecially  the  female  part 
of  it,  and  •  nued'.  itelv  funk  the  accufer  in  the  popular 
opinion.  Even  Rflbefpierre  himlelf,  under  whuiV  auf- 
pices  he  was  believed  to  act,  grew  outrageous  when 
he  was  told  of  this  article,  infinitely  more  abfurd  thJin 
all  the  reft;  and  it  is  not  denied,  even  by  her  bittereil 
enemies,  that  that  culpable  and  loft  Princefs  was  mur- 
dered, under  the  form  of  a  revolutionary  trial.  What- 
ever might  have  been  the  amount  of  her  errors,  had 
they  been  fairly  enumerated  or  weighed,  and  what- 
ever punimment  might  have  been  pronounced  on  them, 
the  fa£l  is,  that  nothing  like  juftice  was  done  her  ia 
that  mock  ceremony. 

No  fooner  was  the.  tyrant  informed  that  the  Procu- 
reur  of  the  Commune  had  exhibited  a  charge  of  fo 
unnatural  a  complexion  againft  the  unhappy  prifoner, 
than  he  exclaimed  "  The  fool  1  was  it  not  enough  that 
he  had  proved  her  a  Messalina  ;  but  muft  he  make  aa 
Agrippina  of  her  too?"  IWoefpierre  inftantly  per- 
ceived, that  this  abominable  conduct  of  Chaumette- 
would  hurt  the  credit  of  thecaufey  on  which  account 
he  never  forgave  him,  though  he  allowed  his  zeal  to 
continue  to  operate  on  inferior  objects,  till  it  at 
length  whelmed  himlelf  in  ruin.  Chaumette  had  cre- 
dit now  with  none  but  the  very  scum  of  the  revolution  ; 
and  fuch  recrementitious  matter  will  always  be  thrown 
off  in  national  ebullitions  of  this  kind. 

Although  Robefpierre  was  at  this  time  in  the  very 
zenith  of  his  power,  yet  Chaumette  moved  fuch  a' pro- 
portion in  the  full  commune,  as  gave  reafon  to  many 
to  believe,  that  he  would  fet  up  as  his  rival  in  the 
city.  This  daring  motion  was  to  unite  all  the  heads 
of  the  forty-eight  feclions  of  Paris  in  one  council ;  a 
meafure  that  would  have  fuperceded  the  force  of  the 
legiflature  itfelf,  if  not  its  authority.  This  was  a 
project,  conceived  in  common  with  the  famous  Hebert, 
Momoro,  and  Mazue-1,  and  would  have  been  aided  in 
its  execution  by  the  daring  P.onnn,  who  at  that  time 
commanded  a  body  of  the  ( ' armU.  r^volutionairej  re- 
volutionary army. 
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How  far  Robefpierre  was  apprized  of,  or  approved 
the  icheme,  does  not  appear;  many  fbrewd  observers 
of  what  was  pa  fling,  feemed  fatisfied  that  it  was  to 
have  been  only  a  prelude  to  "  the  fwelling  act"  which 
was  to  follow,  when  the  hero  of  the  piece  was  to  have- 
been  in  full  play. 

The  majority  of  the  Convention  faw  through  the 
veil  which  covered  the  workings  of  the  plot,  and  anti- 
cipated their  own  danger,  mould  it  be  carried  into 
effect.  They,  therefore,  without  lofs  of  time,  annulled 
the  proceedings,  and  declared  all  to  be  rebels  who 
fhould  perfiit  therein.  Chaumette  appeared  to  put  a 
good  lace  on  this  correction.  He  told  the  Commune, 
on  its  next  meeting,  that  his  proportion  muff  be  re- 
linquifhed  ;  for  the  Convention,  with  a  paternal,  though 
fevere  voice,  had  damped  with  nullity  their  former 
refolution,  and  that  it-  became  them,  like  dutiful 
children,  to  fubmit.  Hebert,  Momoro,  and  Mazuel, 
were  foon  after  accufed  as  traitors,  imprifdned,  tried, 
and  executed  ;  but  Chaumette  furvived  a  fSorjr  time 
longer,  as  his  enemies  thought  it  fafe'f  to  wear  away 
by  degrees  the  remaining  popular  partiality  for  him, 
before  he  Ihould  be  {truck  at. 

He  was  taken  up,  however,  on  the  26th  of  March, 
4  794,  under  a  charge  of  confpiring,  with  the  forego- 
ing men,  againfr  the  government,  and  guillotined  on 
the  13$h  of  April  following,  without  the  fmalleft  effort, 
on  the  part  of  Robefpierre,  to  fave  him. 

He  confeffed,  at  the  place  of  execution,  that  the 
Revolution  had  inflamed  his  imagination,  and  at  times 
intoxicated  his  brain,  from  the  too  free  gratification 
of  his  vengeance,  for  the  perfonal  injuries  he  had  re- 
ceived. He  faid,  alio,  that  three  instances  had  come 
to  Tight,  of  his  ariftocratic  and  inveterate  enemies  at- 
tempting his  life  ;  and  that  a  defire  of  reprifal,  in 
which  he  conceived  the  fafetv  of  the  commonwealth  in 
fome  meafure  involved,  made  him  feek  all  occafions 
for  arrogating  power  ;  but  that  he  never  cherilhed  an 
idea  of  poiTeiTing  any  permanent  authority,  not  even 
of  a  fecondary  or  lubordinate  nature. 
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LANJUINAIS, 

Previoufly  to  the  Revolution^  was  an  advocate  op 
very  diftinguilhed  reputation  at  Ren  ties,  in  Brittany, 
and  he  was  appointed  by  this  Province,  in  irS9,.a. 
Deputy  to  the  States-General. 

Soon  after  the  meeting  of  that  body,  he  projected 
the  plan  of  the  Breton,  ilnce  known  under  the  name  of 
the  Jacobin  Club,  and  by  this  angle  act,  may  be  faid 
to  have  been  the  remote  caufe  of  all  thole  eventful 
tranfaclions  which  have  fince  agitated  France,  aiid  ail 
Europe.-  He  took  the  idea  of  fuch  an  inllitution  from 
a  fimilar  fociety,  held  during  a  former  convocation  of 
the  States-General,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and 
from  its  meeting  under  a  portico  of  the  royal  palace  of 
Blois,  called  the  Portico  of  the  Bretons.  This  club  oi* 
Laiijiiinais,  was  at  firfl  called  the  Breton  Club,  but  oil 
the  removal  of  the  National  AiTembly  to  Paris,  it  af- 
fumed  the  name  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  from  its  meetings 
being  held  in  a  convent  of  the  Dominican  Friars,  called 
after  the  Saint  of  that  name. 

On  the  diffclution  of  the  National  AiTembly,  Lan- , 
juinais  retired  to  Rennes  ;  but  on  the  calling  of  the 
National  Convention,  lie  was  appointed  a  deputy  to  it. 
In  this  turbulent  body,  wherein  to  appear  confpicuousy 
more  boldnefs  and  enthufiaim  were  requifite  than  phi- 
lofophy  and  equanimity,  he  remained  inactive  till  the 
profcription  of  the  BriiTotins.  Conceiving  that  from 
this  period  the  reprefentatives  would  be  controlled  by 
the  Parifian  cut-throats,  he,1  with  feventy-two  others^ 
united  in  a  flrong  proteft.  A  decree  of  accufation  was, 
in  confequence,  pafTed  againft  them,  and  thofe  who 
fcorned  to  rly,  of  which  Lanjuinais  was  one,  were  com- 
mitted to  prifon.  It  is  well  known  that,  after  the 
overthrow  of  Robeipierre,  they  were  all  re  (lore  d  to 
their  feats  in  the  legiilature. 

His  fufFerings  tended  only  to  increafe-  the  efteem  in 
which  he  was  before  held  by  his  colleagues  ;  till  the 
diffolution  of  the  Convention,  therefore,  he  was  .con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  leading  members.     He  was  firfl 
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chofen  Pre  fi  dent,  afterwards  voted  into  the  Committee 
of  Legitimation,  which  was  -appointed  for  the  purpofe  of 
forming  a  new  Republican  Coiinitution,  and  has  always 
been  corrfidered  as  one  of  the  moil  able,  upright,  and 
active  of  the  French  legiilators  • 

Lanjuinais  continued  to  fit  in  the  new  afTembly,  as 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  Ancients,  and  proved  the 
ccnftant  cenfor  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  when 
any  law  was  pr.opoied,  inconfiftent  with  principles  of 
juiiice  and  public  utility.  He  firmly  oppofed  the  de- 
cree for  fequeftrating  the  eflates  of  the  relations  of 
emigrants,  and  his  fpeech  contained  the  following  lau- 
dable fentiment  :  u  Know,  my  countrymen  (laid  he), 
thai  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  are  fixed  upon  us.  Let  us 
prove  ourselves  just?  and  demonstrate,  thai  in  the  course 
of  the  Revolution,  we  have  been  akvays  led,  away  by 
error,  and  never  by  crime," 

On  the  renewal  of  the  laft  third,  it  was  the  lot  of 
Lanjuinais,  to  return  to  the  Ration  of  a  private  citizen. 
He  carried  with  him  the  efleem  of  all  rational. Repub- 
licans, His  preient  relidence  is  at  Rennes,  in  a  mo- 
del! and  virtuous  obfcurity,  confident  with  his  philo- 
fophical  character.  Before  the  detection  of  the  late 
conspiracy,  he  was  one  of  thofe  Republicans  who. de- 
precated the  dangers  to  which  his  country  was  re- 
duced, by  the  known  exiftence  of  traitors  in  the  two 
councils,  and  who  obferved  with  forrow,  the  counte- 
nance given  to  royalism  and  fanaticism, 

Lanjuinais  is  about  fixty  years  of  age,  of  a  middle 
fize4  very  thin  vifage,  and  not  handfome.  He  is  re- 
puted to  be  a  firm  believer  in  the  tenets  of  Chriftianity ; 
and  on  all  occailons  has  fnown  himfelf  the  friend  of 
religious  toleration. 

M.    DE    LA    TUDE. 

This  extraordinary  man,  a  noble  b'v  birth,  and  an 
officer  by  profeiiion,  was  imprifoned  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  years  in  the  Bafiile,  the  dungeons  of  Vincennes, 
and  theBicetre;  by  order  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  the 


mesdkmoiseli.es  de  fernigs.  8"" 

miftrefs  of  Lduis  XV,   whom,  unluckily,  he    I 
■  tended,      by   means  of  a    rope-ladder,     four  frtmd 
feet  in  length,  with  two  hundred  ileps  < 
all  conftrucled  cue   of  Hurts    and  ftbcki  igs,  oafefi 
unravelled  for  that  purpofe,  he    and    his  companion, 
d'Alegre,    found  means   to   eicape    from   one    of   the 
towers  of  the  Baftiie. 

At  Amfterdam  he  was  claimed  by  the  French  Am- 
baffador,  conducted  in  chains  to  Paris,  and  indulg 
or  rather  punifned,  with  the  fight  of  his  former  com- 
panion, Whom  he  found  raving-mad  in  the  hofpital  for 
lunatics,  at  Charenton  1  x 

After  remaining  forty  months  in  his  old  apartment 
in  the  Baftile,  he  learned  by  means  of  a  piece  of  paper 
palled  on  a -window  in  la  rue  de  St.  Ariioine^  that  the 
Marchionefs  was  no  more  ;  but  as  he  refilled  to  dii- 
clofe  how  he  came  by  this  intelligence,  lie  was  re- 
manded by  M.  'de  Sar  tines,  then  Lieutenant  dz  Policy 
to  the  dungeon  at  Vincennes,  whence  he  e  leaped,  by 
knocking  down  two  centinels.  Being  again  »taj 
he  was  committed  to  a  gloomy  cell  in  the  Bicetrc  ; 
whence  he  was  at  length  extricated  by  the  kindnefs 
of  a  charitable  lady,  called  Madame  la  Gros,  Who  be- 
came furety  for  his  good  behaviour,  and  actually 
maintained  him  out  of  her  little  income. 

The  Memoirs  of  Henry  Mafers  de  la  Tude,  con- 
taining an  account  of  his  confinement  during  thirty- 
Jive  years  in  the  ft  ate  prifons  of  France,  were  pub- 
li flied  in  1788,  and  made  a  great  noife  throughout  all 
Europe,  as  they  verified  every  thing  afferted  relative 
to  the  horrid  defpotifm  that  had  prevailed,  and  might 
at  any  future  time  be  renewed  in  that  kingdom, 

mesdemoiselles   d.e  fernigs. 

Thefe  two  young  heroines  were  the  daughters  of  a 
qu arte r-m after  of  cavalry  ;  and  by  accompanying  the 
troops  in  their  excurfions,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  attained  a  certain  degree  of  attachment  to  mili- 
tary exploits,  and  even  an  enthuliafm  againft  the  com* 

Ha 
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Kion  enemy.  Unlike  the  "  Maid  of  Orleans,"  they 
we're  drefTed  in  female  attire,  and  pretended  neither 
to  prophecy  nor  to  revelation  ;  but  they  headed  the 
French  troops  in  1791,  with  the  fame  boldnefs  that 
the  martial  female  alluded  to,  was  accuftomed  to  do, 
two  centuries  before, 

Dumourier,  who  never  let  flip  any  occaiion  of  in- 
spiring his  army  with  confidence,  invited  thefe  ladies 
to  the  camp  at  Maulde  ;  and  made  inch  a  flattering 
report  to  the  Convention,  of  their  modefiy,  intrepidiiy, 
and  good  conduct,  that  they  received  a  houfe,  and  an 
adjoining  piece  of  land,  as  a  prefent  from  the  Republic, 

On  the  defection  of  this  General,  preferring  gratitude 
to  duty,  and  perfonal  attachment  to  the  love  of  their 
country,  they  both  took  part  with  him,  and  were  out- 
lawed. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  this  hoary-headed 
warrior,  although  old  enough  to  be  the  grandfather 
of  moft  of  our  generals,  has  yet  found  means'  to  attach 
a  p;reat  number  of  ladies  to  him;  fome  young  and 
handlbme,  and  fome  old,  but  accompiifhed. 

ANACHARSIS    CLOO.TS,* 

Was  born  in  C.leves.  Although  a  Pruffian,  a  Ba- 
ron, and  a  man  of  fortune,  he  feems  to  have  imbibed, 
while  yet  a  boy,  a  tafte  for  liberty  :  and,  indeed,  not- 
withstanding his  fingularines  and  extravagancies,  he 
never  appears  to  have  belied  his  original  opinions,  al- 
though his  conduct  frequently  threw  an  air  of  ridicule 
over  .them.  At  an  early  period  of  life,  he  travelled 
into  ail  the  different  countries  of  Europe  ;  and  being 
rich,  noble,  and  fprightiy,  he  was  every  where  re- 
ceived with  diftinguifhed  marks  of  attention. 

While  in  England,  he  frequently  vifited  Mr.  Burke, 
to  whom  he  was  introduced  by  means  of  lecters  from 
fome  very  learned  and  refpeelable  men  on  the  conti- 
nent. 

*  His  baptifmal  name  was  Jean  Baftffte :  he  adopted  that  of 
Anacharfis. 
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The  interview  between  the  Pbilbfopbci*  of  Beacons- 
field,  and  the  u  Orator  of  the  Human  Race,"  wii'. 
deemed  leis  whimlical,  perhaps,  than  may  be  at  firl'l 
imagined;  when  it  is  known,  that  Mr.  Burke,  at  the 
period  alluded  to,  was  neither  the  penfioner  nor  ,tlie 
pander  of  royalty,  but  upheld  a  lofty  character  for  in- 
dependence, and  polTerTed  fonie  of  thofe  very  {insula- 
rities fo  confpicuous  iji  his  friend  Anacharlis. 

M.  Cloots  was  not  only  the  nephew  of  a  man  of 
letters,*  but  actually  a  man  of  letters  himfelf.  In 
1792,  he  publiihed  a  fmall  octavo  volume,  entitled, 
"  La  Repiibliaue  Universelle,  on  Addresse  aux  Tyran- 
nicides ;"  which  was  printed  at  Paris,  in  "  the  fourth 
year  of  the  Redemption,"  and  had  "  Veritas-  atque 
Libertas,"  by  way  of  motto.  Voltaire  having  figned 
himfeif  the  Reprefentative  of  Philoibphers,  the  author 
pretends  to  be  a  the  Reprefentative  of  the  OppreiTed;" 
ancl  claims  an  "  imiverfal  apoftlefhip  for  the  gratuitous 
defence  of  the  millions  of  flaves,  who  groan  from  .one 
pole  to  the  other."  In  this  tract  he  after ts,  that  na- 
tions are  not  to  be  delivered  by  the  blade  of  a  poinard, 
but  by  the  rays  of  truth — "  Steel  can  kill  only  the 
tyrant,  but  tyranny  itfelf  may  be  deftroyed  by  know- 
ledge." ■ 

The  following  is  a  fpeech  delivered  by  Anacharfis, 
at  the  bar  of  the  Legislative  AfTembly,  to  which  he 
had  conducted  a  deputation  of  Dutch,  Spaniards,  Ita- 
lians, Germans,  Americans,  and  Afiatics,  a  little  be~ 
fore  the  grand  confederation— 
"  Legislators  ! 

"  The  awe-infpiring  flandards  of  the  French  empire 
are  about  to  be  difplayed  on  the  14th  of  July,  in  the 
Field  of  Mars,  the  fame  place  where  Julian  trampled 
all  prejudices  under  foot  I  This  civic  folemnity  will 
not  only  be  the  feftival  of  the  French  people,  but  that 
of  the  human  race.     The   trumpet,  which  proclaims 

*  Cornelius  Pauw,  author  of  many  learned  works,  particularly 
""  Recherches  Philofophiques  fur  Its  Americains,  ou  Memoircs 
intereffans  pour  fervir  a  THiitoire  de  l'Efpece  Humaiae"  A. 
Berlin,  M,DCC,LXXI, 

H3 
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the  refurreclion  of  a  great  empire,  has  refounded  to 
the  four  corners  of  the  world  :  and  the  joyful  longs  of 
a  chorus  of  twenty-five  millions  of  freemen  have 
awakened  the  nations  buried  in  a  long  flavery.     The 

"wiiaom  of  your  decrees,   and  the  union  of  thexhildren 

-  * 

of  France,  that  ravifhing  picture  of  human  felicity, 
afford  bitter  anxiety  to  defpots,  and  juft  hopes  to  the 
en  llaved. 

u  We  have  alfo  conceived  a  great  thought ;  and 
fnall  we  venture  to  fay,  that  it  will  complete  the  tri- 
umphs af  this  glorious  day  l  A  number  of  foreigners, 
affembled  from  all  the  different  corners  of  the  earth, 
alk  leave  to  range  themfelves  in  the  middle  of  the 
Pield  of  Mars  ;  and  the  cap  of  Liberty,  which  they 
will  elevate  with  tranfport,  iliall  be  the  pledge  of  the 
approaching  deliverance  of  their  unhappy  fellow-citi- 
zens. 

"  The  triumphant  generals  of  ancient  Rome  dragged 
conquered  nations  at  their  chariot-wheels;  but  you, 
exhibiting  a  noble  contrail:,  behold  freemen  in  your 
train,  whole  native  countries,  at-  this  moment  in 
chains,  will  become  one  day  free  alfo,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  your  unfhaken  courage,  and  your  philofophical 
laws, 

"  No  embaffy  wTas  ever  fo  facred  ;  our  letters  of 
credit  are  not  written  upon  parchment  ;'  our  million  is 
engraven  in  everlafting  characters  in  the  hearts  of  all 
men  ;  and,  thanks  to  the  authors  of  the  Declaration 
of  Rights,  thefe  characters  will  be  no  longer  unin- 
telligible to  tyrants. 

"'  You  have  recognized  the  great  truth,  that  all  fo- 
vereignty  re  rides  in  the  people.  Now  the  people  are 
every  where  under  the  yoke  of  dictators,  who  call 
themfelves  fovereigns,  in  defpite  of  your  principles. 
Diclatorl'hip  may  be  ufurped,  but  fovereignty  is  invi- 
olable ;  and  the  ambaffadors  of  tyrants  would  not  con- 
fer fo  much  honour  on  your  auguft  feftival  as  we,  whole 
million  is  tacitly. owned  by  our  countrymen — by  the 
fovereign  people,  under  oppreiiion. 

"  What  aleffon  for  defpots  !  what  a  confolation  to 
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unfortunate  nations  1  when  we  (hall  inform  them,  that 
the  fit jI  people  of  Europe  has  given  the  fignal  for  the 
iappinels  of  mankind  in  both  hemifphereS. 

u  We  (hall  now  retire,  and  wait  in  reipeCtfnl  Blence 
for  the  refult  of  your  deliberations  on  the  petition, 
dictated  to  us  by  the  enthufiafm  for  univerfal  li- 
berty."* 

Gloots  was  a  great  advocate  for  one  common  lan- 
guage ;  and  fo  well  convinced  of  the  neceiftty  of  one 
univerfal  government,  that  he  deemed  two  funs  above 
one  horizon,  or  a  pair  of  gods  in  heaven,  not  more 
abfivrd  than  two  feparate  nations  upon  earth  ! 

He  was  accuftomed  to  treat  a  name  revered  by  all 
Christian?)  as  that  of  an  impoftor  ;  and  lb  bitter  was 
this  extraordinary  enmity,  that  he  is  laid  to  have  de- 
clared himfelf  the  perfonal  enemy  of  J G ! 

Anacharfis,  a  Pruilian  by  birth,  a  Frenchman  by 
adoption,  and  a'citizen  of  the  world  by  choice,  at  laft 
found  means  to  become  a  member  of  the  National 
Convention.  On  the  great  quefiion  .  refpecting  the 
death,  of  the  King,  he  voted  in  the  affirmative  ;  and 
with  the  fame  breath  paiTed  fentence  on  the  head  of 
the  houfe  of  Brandenbourg,  and  Louis  X  VI.-— ."  Et 

*  This  motley  embafTy,  if  we  are  to  believe  fome,  confided  of 
very  refpectable  perfons,  natives  of  the  countries  of  which  they 
affumed  the  reprefentation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  to 
credit  others,  they  were  actually  clothed  and  paid  for  that  purpofe. 
The  following  paffages  contains  the  fentiments  of  a  Deputy  on 
this  fubject : 

"  Cette  feance  etoit  refer vee  pour  des  evenemens  extraordi- 
naires.  Des  I'ouverture  on  vit  fe  presenter  des  Deputes  de  toutes 
les  nations  du  monde  dans  le  coftumc  de  leur  pretendue  patrie> 
venant  fe'liciter  PAffemblec  Nationale  fur  I'heureux  fucces  de 
fes  travaux ;  et  ces  pretendus  ambaffadeurs  done  aucun  peutetre 
n'avoit  vu  le  pays  qu'il  difoit  reprefenter,  netoient  que  des  gens 
quon  avoit  payes  Qour  jouer  ce  role* 

"  L'un  d'eux  s'etant  trompe  de  logement  &  -de  nom,  a  etc 
demander  a  M.  le  Marquis  de  Biencourc,  Depute  de  Gueret,  le 
falaire  de  cette  journee.  Comment  les  inventeurs  de  ces  fraudes 
pretendues  picufes  n'ont-ils  pas  fenti  qu'ils  infultoient  ainfi  de  la 
maniere  la  plus  outraoreante  ck  a  plus  criminclle,  la  dignite  de 
l'Affemblce  National." 
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je  condamne  pareillement  a  mort  Vinfame  Frederick 
Gillaume  /" 

Soon  after  this  he  was  unpiic;  ted  in  the  affair  of 
Pere  Duchesne*  arreft  \\  .o  prifon,   and   (as  Ro- 

beipierre  never  foga^ej  he  was  put  to  death  on  the 
24th  of  March,  1794*  It  is  but  juftice  to  Rate,  that 
he  continued  faithful  to  his  principles,  and  that  he 
appears  to  have  died  Innocent.  It  is  not  a  little  lin- 
gular, that  he  infifted  upon  being  the  laft  perfon  exe- 
cuted that  day,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  i4- 
ftllling  certain  principles  into  the  mind  of  each  of  his 
fellow-fufTerers,  by  means  of  a  ihort  harangue,  which 
he  pronounced  as  the  fatal  guillotine  was  about  to 
defcend  on  his  neck. 

It  is,  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  a  misfortune  to  the 
cauie  of  liberty,  that  fuch  a  man  fhould.  have  declared 
himfelf  among  its  alienors. 

PASTORET, 

Both  thought  and  wrote  before  the  Revolution.  In 
17S8,  he  pub li (lied  a  work  entitled  "  Moise  cansidere 
comme  Legislaiear  iff  comme  Moraliste"  by  way  of 
fupplement  to  his  companion  between  Zoroafter,  Con- 
fucius, and  Mahomet,  which  conferred  fome  celebrity 
on  his  talents,  and  breathed  throughout  a  fpirit  of  li- 
berty and  inveftigation. 

Such  works,  as  thefe  at  length  taught  the  people  to 
think  alio,  and  they,  began  to  be  publimed  in  great 
plenty.  Even  in  1787,  M.  Mathon  de  la  Cour,  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Lyons  -and  Villefranche, 
obtained  the  prize  from  the  Academy  of  Chalons-fur- 
Marne,  for  his  "  Discours  sur  les  meilleurs  Mojens 
de  faire  naitre,  et  d'encourager  le  Patriotisms  dans 
tine  Aionarchit *  ;"  in  which  he  ably  difcriminates 
'between  patriotifm  and  the  love  of  one's  country. — 
"  Patriotifm,  more  rare,"  fays  he,  "  becaufe  it  is 
more  difinterefled,  than  the  love  of  our  country,  is  an 
ardent  dehre  of  ferving  our  compatriots,  and  of  con- 
tributing  to  their  welfare,    happinefs,    and  fecurity. 
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This  defire,  noble  in  itfelf,  is  fuch  as  is  felt  by  the 
noble  and  virtuous  ;  whilft  the  mod  ftflfifh  wretch  loves 
his  country  only  as  it  concerns  his  own  welfare,  the 
true  patriot  is  always  ready  to  facrifice  to  it,  not  cmly 
his  deareft  interefts,  but  even  his  life." 

This  magical  word  patriotism,  which  began  to  be 
known  and  nroclaimed  throughout  France,  contained 
within  it  the  embrio  of  liberty  ;  and  Paftoret,  Gon- 
dqrcet,  and  BriiTot,  but  developed  the  germ,  planted 
indeed  by  the  hand  of  nature  in  the  human  heart,  and 
watered  by  the  hands  of  RoufYeau  and  Voltaire* 

On  the  diilolution  of  the  States  General,  Paftoret 
was  elected  a  Deputy  to  the  Legislative  body,  of 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  be  elected  fir  ft  Prefident, 
on  its  meeting,  which  took  place  on  the  1ft  of  Octo- 
ber, 1791  ;  but  he  fooii  after  retired  in  difguft.  lie 
however  was  returned  a  member  to  the  fucceeding 
AfTembly,  and  for  a  time  acquired  great  applaufe  by 
his  liberality  and  zeal,  having,  among  other  things, 
attempted  a  reform  in  the  penal  code,,  and  propofed 
fome  falutary  regulations  refpecting  the  trial  by  jury, 
fo  far  as  the  intention,  or  what  we  in  our  courts  term 
the  quo  animo,  is  concerned.  He  alio  reproached  trrb 
Directory,  for  their  conduct  in  reipect  to  the  Com- 
miffioners  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  denied  with  equal 
fpirit  and  truth,  that  they  had  any  right  to  try  them 
by  military  law. 

Soon  after  this  he  became  one  of  the  moil  ftrenuous 
oppofers  of  the  prefent  government;  contended  on 
popular  grounds  for  a  ftridc  administration  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  declared  himfelf  ready  to  watch  over  and 
wit  lift  and  the  encroachments  of  a  Directory,  with  as 
much  jealoufy  and  vigour  as  thofe  of  a  King.  On 
the  2d  of  Mefftdor,  5th  year,  while  others  were  con- 
demning the  treaty  between  England  and  America,  as 
unfaithful  on  the  part  of  the  latter  power,-  to  her  en- 
gagements with  France,  he  ftrenuouily  defended  it,  in 
all  its  parts  and  provifions  ;  a  circumftance  which  ex- 
cited the  furprife  of  many  of  his  colleagues,  and  ex- 
poied  him  to  much  obloquy  and  fufpicion. 
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During  the  difputes  -with  the  lections  about  the 
re-election  of  the  tvjo-lliirds,  which  he  is  fuppofed  to 
have  fomented,  Paitoret,  in  confequence  of  his  opi- 
nions, was  returned  a  deputy  for  Paris,  in  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred.  Immediately  after  his  election  he 
joined  the  party  of  Pichegru,  Camiile,  Jourdan,  Bpifly 
d'Angias,  kc.  His  conduct  now  neither  altonifhed 
his  friends  nor  his  enemies,  although  violent  and  im- 
prudent to  the  la  ft  degree.  Pie  became  a  warm  advo- 
cate for  the  return  of  the  emigrants,  and  hinted  more 
than  once  at  the  injuftice  of  confifcating  their  eftates. 
He  thwarted  every  meafure  for  general  defence,  and 
at  length  he  and  his  friends  not  only  out-voted  the 
Republicans,  but  actually  forced  them  to  abandon  the 
AfTembly. 

At  length  a  new  revolution  took  place,  and  his 
name  was  included  in  the  famous  decree  of  tranfporta- 
tion,  which  parTed  September  4th,  179  7  ;  bu';  he  found 
means  to  efcape  to  Switzerland,  and  tjius  prevented  a 
voyage  to  Cayenne. 

Paftoret  has  been  looked  upon  as  an  Aristocrat  for 
fome  years  part,  and  his  reproaches  a  gain  ft  Condorcet 
for  writing  m  a  new- {paper  dedicated  to  liberty  (Le 
Journal  de  Paris)  was  never  forgotten  by  the  patriots 
of  1789.  It  is  but  jufl,  however,  to  remark,  that  his 
conduct  has  always  been  open,  his  language  candid, 
his  fentiments  liberal,  and  that  he  has  been  a  con  ft  ant 
advocate  for  morals,  which  he  juftly  con  riders  the  belt 
fupport  of  every  government,  more  efpecially  a  Re- 
publican one, 

ST.    HURUGE 

Was  a  Marquis,  and  a  man  of  fortune  ;  but  neither 
his  title  nor  eftates  exempted  him  from  the  molt  cruel 
persecution  under  the  old  government  of  France.  He 
was  unlucky  enough  to  have  a  handfome  wife,  who 
happened  to  be  admired  by  the  Baron  de  B.  then  Mi- 
niller  of  Police  :  this  was  more  than  funicient  to  ruin 
one  of  the  provincial  noblesse,  diulpated  and  diffolutc 
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it  was,  Unci,  what  was  infinitely  wotfe',  unprotected 
at  court  !  The  procefs  was  lhort :  Madame  la  Mar- 
quise  is  laid  to  have  been  {educed  into  the  aims  of  the 
opulent,  powerful,  and  amorous  minifler  ;  and  her  hnfi* 
band,  under  pretence  of  infinity,  confined  at  Cha- 
re nt on  1 

On  being'  liberated,  he  inftantly  repaired  to  Eng.- 
land,  and  lived  In  London  during  1777  and  1778,  in 
great  diftreis.  He  is  fall  remembered  at  the  Strat- 
ford CofFee-houfe,  on  account  of  his  bad  Englifh,  his 
amazingly  good  appetite,  and  his  rooted  but  natural 
averfion  to  a  government  that  had  connived  at  fucli 
flagrant  oppreiiion. 

Having  found  means  to  repair  to  Italy,  he  was  well 
received  at  Naples  by  the  French  AmbaiTador,  and  the 
native  nobility,  notwithstanding  his  manners,  drefs, 
and  addrefs  appertained  lefs  to  the  noblesse  than  the 
Lazzarorii, 

On  the  Revolution,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  glutted 
his  revenge  at  the  execution  of  the  King,  Queen,  and 
moll  of  the  powerful  nobles,  whom  he-  coniidered  as 
his  perfecutors.  He  is  even  faid  to  have  been  active 
in  the  maiTacres  of  the  prifoners,  both  in  the  capital 
and  at  Ve dailies  :  this  procured  him  the  appellation 
of  Le  Petit  Septembriseur.* 

So  early  as  1789,  he  became  one  of  the  mod  ener- 
getic, if  not  the  mo  ft  eloquent  orators,  in  the  circles 
of  the  Palais  Royal,  but  his  clumfy  figure  and  vulgar 
phrafeology  prevented  him  from  being  fo  fuccefs'ful  as 
Camille  Dcfmoulins  and  others  ;  for  inftead  of  obtain* 
in j  the  applaufes,  he  often  expofed  himfelf  to  the 
laughter  of  the  crowd. 

It  was  he  who,  in  April  1791,  a  few  days  after  the 

*  The  following  is  the  character  of  this  man,  as  given  by  M» 
de  Guillermy,  a  noble  like  himfelf,  but  of  a  different  party  : 

"  Le  Marquis  de  S'Huruges,  efpece  de  fou,  connu  dans  fa 
province  par  les  vexations  qu'il  a  cxercees  contre  ces  vaflaux, 
mais  appelle  aujourd'hui  patriote  ainfi  que  beaucoup  de  gens  de 
tneme  trempe,  etoit  alors  rinftrufiaent  dont  on  fe  jfervoit  pour 
ameuter  le  Palais  Royal." 
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appearance  of  the  apoilolic  bull?  breathing  an  invita- 
tion to  a  civil  war,  let  fire  to  the  effigy  of  the  Pope, 
adorned  with  the  tic  and  pontifical  robe,  in  tne  gar- 
den of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  previoafly  to  this,  the 
youth  of  the  capital  had  affembled,  and  carried  the 
venerable  figure  in  mock  triumph  through  the  city, 
after  which  it  was  impended  to  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Palais  Royal*  St.  Huruge  was 
the  perfon  feledled  to  make  the  polemical  fpeech,  be- 
fore the  ludicrous  ceremony  of  committing  the  Ebiscus 
Episcorum  to  the  flames.  Sig.  Luigi  de  Pio,  formerly 
in  the  fervice  of  his  Sicilian  Majefty,  is  faid  to  have 
(ted  fome  hints  to  him  on  this  iubject.  Being  a 
man  of  refearch,  he  was  aware  that  when  Luther  burnt 
the  Decretals,  in  the  fquare  of  Wittemburg,  in 
Saxony,  he  uied  the  following  remarkable  words— 
u  Quia  tu  conturbafli  Tacra  domini  ideo  te-  conturbet 
ignis  *eternus;"  and  he  recommended  to  the  ci-devant 
Marquis,  to  confine  his  fpeech,  to  a  mere  paraphrafe 
of  this  fentence  :  but  there,  as  ufnal,  he  failejd,  and. 
inflead  of  .laughing  at  the  expenfe  of  the  Pope,  as  was 
expected,  the  populace  turned  all  their  ridicule  againfh 
the  orator. 

The  frenzy  of  St.  Huruge  was  at  its  full  height,  on 
the  appearance  of  the  celebrated  manifelio,  iiTued  by 
the  Duke  of  Brunfwick,  and  it  mull  be  acknowledged 
that  on  this  occalion  he  was  of  the  utmofl  fervice  to 
his  country,  by  helping  to  give  a  flrong  impulfion  to 
the  public  mind  :  for  although  his  provincial  eloquence 
had  no  eifect  on  the  minds  of  men  of  tafte  or  education, 
it  was  admirably  fm ted  for  the  Famwourg  St.  Antoine, 
which  was  at  this  period  the  fcene  of  his  exertions. 
.  Pie  alfo  took  an  active  part  in  the  Revolution  of 
the  10th  of  Auguit,  at  which  period  he  canftantly  af- 
fociated  with  Legendre,  Santerre,  and  other  leaders 
in  that  memorable  event. 

In  the  fucceeding  contentions,  he  trimmed  accord- 
ing to  the  fucoefs  or  defeat  of  the  different  factions. 
During  the  monarchy  of  Robefpierre,  he  wras  one  of 
bis  creatures  ;  on  his  condemnation,  one  of  his  revi- 
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!crs  ;  on  his  execution,  the  bitterrfl  of  his  enemies. 
All  the  Englifh,  imprifoned  by  the  orders  of  the  dic- 
tator ^  were  well  acquainted  with  him  ;  for  he  vifited 
them  daily,  and  was  accuflomed  to  affright  the  timid 
and  appal  the  bold,  by  his  malignant  predictions. 
Alter  the  Therm idorean  Revolution,  they  in  their  turn 
threatened  him  with  vengeance.  In  ihort,  he  was 
loon  after  included  in  the  lift  of  emigrants  I 

It  was  the  perfecution  experienced  by  the  talkative, 
lafcivious,  infignificant  Marquis,  that  converted  him 
into  a  favage,  Injuftice  generally  begets  hypocrify, 
and'  not  unfrequently  cruelty  ;  wrong  is  urged  in  reta- 
liation for  wrong.  Thus,  too,  while  Defpotifm  is 
knotting  her  whips,  arranging  her  chains,  and  fharpen- 
ing  her  axes,  Anarchy,  the  .daughter  of  Licentiouihefs, 
but  often  alio  the  mother  of  Liberty,  hovers  around, 
bufied  in  preparing  the  fcorpions  of  revenge,  and 
whetting  the  (word  of  desolation  ! 

CHABOT. 

Francois  Chabot  was  born  at  St.  Deniez-Dol,  in  the 
Department  of  Avignon,  in  1759;  appointed  a  Deputy 
to  the  Convention  in  1793  ;  and  executed  at  Paris  on 
the  5th  of  April  1794,  in  conference  of  being  impli- 
cated in  a  fuppofed  confpiracy  with  Dan  ton. 

He  was  a  friar  in  his  youth  ;  a  hypocrite  in  his  man- 
hood ;  but,  like  the  French  in  general,  who  die,  per- 
haps, better  than  they  live — he  fuffered  with  the  firm- 
nefs  of  a  hero.  In  aliufionto  his  drefs,  he  Avas  here 
termed,  by  a  familiar  alliteration,  the  shabby  Chabot* 
One  of  the  beft  judges  in  Europe  fpeaks  of  him  thus-— 
u  Chabot  ne  dement  it  point  la  poltronnerie  d'un  pretrer 
ni  Vhypocrisie  d'un  capucin* 

In  j  u  ft  ice  to  the  ci-devant  capuchin,  it  is,  however, 
neceffary  to  obferve,  that  although  he  perilhed  unla- 
mented,  he  was  confide  red  innocent  of  the  ridiculous 
charges  exhibited  a  gain  ft  him.* 

*  In  one  of  thefe  he  was  accufed  of  taking  money  from  a  fo* 
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D-UMONT     OF    GENOA, 

A  republican  by  Virth,  was  the  editor  of  a  newfpaper, 
termed  "  Le  Repubiicain."  It  was  published  on  the 
King's  flight  to  Varennes,  and  confidered,  on  account 
of  the  title,   as  a  phenomenon* 

At  that  period  there  were  but  eight  republicans  in 
France — I  mean  eight  native  citizens  !  Here  follow 
the  names  of  four  of  them  :  Petion,  Mayor  of  Paris  ; 
G'ondorcet,  lb  celebrated  for  his  attainments  in  the 
Iciences  ;  Briffot,  who  died  in  an  honourable  poverty, 
a  martyr  to  his  principles  ;  and  Du  Chatelet,*  whom 
Louis  XVI.  in  vain  endeavoured  to  convert  by  all  the 
blandifhments  of  ro3*al  favour. 

Robefpierre,  on  being  entrufted  with  their  fecret 
deiigh,  aikeel,  with  a  fneer— u  Ce  que  e'etoit  qiCunt  re- 
publique  ?"  . 

LACLOS, 

A  man  of  extraordinary  talents,  great  vices,  and 
the  author  of  Les  Liaisons  dangereusesj  was  the  bofoin 
friend  and  conftant  companion  of  M,  d'Egalite.,  the 
ci-devant  Duke  of  Orleans. 

On  the  flight  of  the  King,  he  repaired  to  the  fo- 
ciety  of  the  jacobins,  and  endeavoured  to  procure  a. 
petition  from  them,  requefting  the  NationalAiYembly 
to  dethrone  Louis,  and  declare  Philip  constitutional 
Monarch  of  France. 

reign  court.,  but,  in  a  letter  to  the  Convention,  he  vict-orioufly 
refuted  the  charge  of  corruption;,  by  an  aflertion  never  difproved 
nor 'even  denied,  that  he  had  apprized  two  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  of  a  tranfaction,  in  which  he  had  parti- 
cipated from  no  other  motive  than  to  betray  the  corruptors. 
The  fecret  negociation  here  alluded  implicated  two  Dutch 
backers,  and  at  length  brought,  them  alfo  to  the  fcafFoid. 

f  Du  Chatelet  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  alfo  a  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  in  the  army^  On  being  wounded  on  the  frontier?,  he 
was  told  that  one  of  the  royal  litters  was  at  his  fervice,  but  he 
rejected  the  offer  with  indignation,  and  infifted  on  being  carried 
to  the  hofpital  with'fuch  of  his  fellow  foldiers  as  hs.d  fhared  the 
fame  fate.  -    ■ 
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Being  defeated  in  this  attempt  by  Briffot,  he  tried  to 
gain  over  the  people,  whom  he  had  aflembled  for  that 
purpbfe  :  and  it  was  this  circuinftance  that  induced 
Bailly,  then  Mayor  of  Paris,  to  proclaim  martial  law, 
and  La  Fayette  to  give  orders,  for  what  has  ever  iincc 
been  termed  the  maffacre  of  the  Champ  de  Mars. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  houie  of  Orleans  may  be 
traced  to  the  crooked  politics  of  this  man  :  And  fuch 
was  his  afcendancy  over  the  mind  of  Philip  Egalite, 
that  he  was  en tr lifted  with  all,  and  is  laid  to  have  pro- 
jected many  of  his  fchemes  of  aggrandifement. ; 

M.    DEGRAVE, 

A  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  army,  wTas  the  Mi- 
tiifter  at  War,  when  Roland  preiided  over  the  horn? 
department.  The  moil  accomplished  woman  that 
France  has,  perhaps,  ever  produced,  defcrlbes  him 
"  as  a  little  man  in  every  jfcnfe  of  the  word;'  for  Na- 
ture having  formed  him  gentle  and  timid,  his  prejudices 
tempting  him  to  be  lofty,  and  his  heart*  inipirmg  him 
with  the  defire  of  being  amiable,  by  an  endeavour  to 
reconcile  all  thefe,  he  became  in  reality,  nothing  1" 

I  have  heard  a  very  different  character  of  the  ex- 
minifter,  from  a  good  judge  of  mankind  ;  and  however 
much  I  may  be  inclined  to  defer  to  the  difcrimination 
of  the  amiable  and  unfortunate  Madame  Roland,  there 
is  fome  reafon  to  fuppoie,  that  her  opinion  refpecting 
this  gentleman  was  fomewhat  tinctured  by  party  pre- 
judice. 

M.  Degrave  lives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ken- 
fmgton  ;  and  confoles  himfelf,  amidft  his  misfortunes, 
by  means  of  his  books.— It  is  but  juftice  to  fay,  thai 
the  French  bear  calamity  with  a  fortitude  truly  he- 
roic ;  if  they  are  apt  to  triumph,  perhaps,  a  little  to> 
much  in  profperity,  they  evince  a  noble  cpnftancy  in 
adverfity,  that  would  have  reflected  honour  on  th; 
ftoics  of  ancient  times  I 
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ST.    JUST. 

The  name  of  this  man,  once  fo  terrible,  is  ftilt 
odious  in  France  ;  and  notwithstanding  his  exertions 
may  have  been  of  ufe  to  his  country  during  one  or 
two  critical  periods,  yet,  like  his  friend  Rohefpierre, 
has  been  eminently  diiTerviceable  to  the  caufe  of 
liberty  • 

Louis  Leon  de  St.  Juft,  was  ftill  very  young  at  the 
epoch  of  the  Revolution?  but  fiiCh  was  the  opinion 
entertained  of  his  learning  and  talents,  that  he  was 
nominated  an  elector  for  the  department  of  L'Aifne, 
of  which  he  was  alfo  a  native.  In  1791,  he  diftin- 
guifned  himfelf  by  a-  work  entitled  "  Efprit  de  la 
Revolution  et  de  la  Constitution  de  France,''  in  which 
he  made  ufe  of  the  groffefl  flattery  towards  a  man  theli 
a'piring  to  the  fupreme  power  ;  in  one  paffage  in  par- 
ticular he  addreiies  him  thus:  "  You  whom  I  only 
know,  as  I  do  God — by  his  miracles  J**    • 

Scon  after  this  he  was  appointed  a  Deputy  to  the 
National  Convention,  for  the  department  of  la  Nievrey 
and  as  may  be  eafily  imagined,  inftantly  joined  tire 
party  of  the  Mountain. 

Daring  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  he  made  a  very 
celebrated  ipeech  on  the  13th  of  November,  1792,  in 
the  courfe  of  which  he  inculcated  the  novel  and  ex- 
traordinary maxim,  that  it  was  criminal  to  be  a  king — 
*4  On  ne  pent  point  regner  innocemment." 

Notwithstanding  this,  St,  Juft  had  hitherto  main- 
tained the  reputation  of  virtue,  but  his  conduct  to- 
wards the  Gironde,  and  alfo  during  his  million  in 
the  South,  rendered  his  name  deteftable.  After  tins 
period,  he  was  ufually  termed  Vame  damnee  de  Ro^ 
bcsplerre. 

He  now  became  a  member  of  the  fanguinary  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  and  acted  but  too  confpicuous 
a  part  during  the  reign  of  terror.  His  hiitory  is. 
therefore  the  hiftcry  of  horrors. 

Not  content  with  the  facrifice  of  the  BrifTotins,  it 
was  he  \v ho  delivered  in   the   reports    that  lent  Ana- 
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charfis  Clobts,  HeranU,  Phillippaux,  and  all  the  Dan- 
tonifts*  to  the  fcafFold. 

While  along  with  the  Army  of  the  North,  he  w;»3 
attended  by  (la  guillotine  ambulante)  a  guillotine 
mounted  on  wheels,  that  followed  the  troops. 

From  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
he  boafted  in  one  of  his  difpatches,  that  two  young 
men  (Hoche  and  himfelf)  had  bailled  the  veteran 
General  Wurmfer,  and  the  confummate  State  fman 
Kaunitz,  and  preferved  Strasbourg,  and  all  Alface, 
to  the  Republic.  Thefe,  it  muit  be  allowed,  .were 
noble  exploits,  and  it  is  the  means,  not  the  end,  that 
the  mod  faftidious  enemy  would  condemn. f 

Two  emigrants  have  been  at  great  pains  to  depi<fh 
St.  Juft  in  the  blacked  colours.  Mallet  du  Pan  afferts, 
that  he  not  only  adopted,  but  actually  acted  upon  the 
abominable  principle,  that  audacity  produces  luccefs, 
and  every  crime  is  juftified  by  the  event,  provided  it 
is  profperous.  "  Olez  \u  he  was  accuftomed  to  ex- 
claim, u  Ofez  1  viola  le  fecret  de  tous  nos  fucces." 
General  Danican,  not  content  with  this,  outrage  to 
morals,  adds  an  outrage  to  humanity,  for  he  pretends, 
that  he  gave  orders  to  erect  a  manufactory  at  Meudony 
in  order  to  tan,  during  the  night,  .the  ikins  of  the  per- 
fons  who  fuffered  by  the  guillotine,  for  the  purpofe  of 
fupplying  the  army  with  boots  and  (hoes  I  But  with 
fo  many  real  crimes,  it  is  needlefs  to  have  recourfe  to 
fictitious  ones. 

More  than  one  of  his  fpeeches  in  the  Convention 
have    fubjected   him  to  the  imputation  of    being    an 


*  The  great  crime  alledged  againft  thefe  laft  was  corruption. 

66  Ce  font  les  guinea  de  Pitt,  exclaimed  he,  ii  qui  payent  les  orgies 
que  ccs  nouveaux  Catalinas  font  au  Palais  Reyal. — Ceji  la  quon  fait 
les  repas  a  cent  ecus  par  tete*  JSt  Hon  contens  des  biens  dont  la  re<vo- 
lut'ion  les  comble,  il  leur  faut  la  rcvolte  pour  fe  procurer  les  vifettx  de 
Phafer 

f  The  following  is  faid  to  be  part  of  the  difpatch  alluded  to 
above : 

<c  Le  cannon  par  devant,  la  guillotine  par  derriere,  faire  faire 
des  prodiges  aux  nouveaux  republicans  ! — Nous  t'adcrons  faint} 
guillotine)  c/eft  toi  qui  nous  aflure  le  regne  de  la  liberte,"  &c» 
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advocate  for  an  equal  diftribution  of  every  fpecies  of 
property  ;  and  hence  u  le  niveau  de  St.  Juft"  was 
aptly  compared  to  the  bed  of  Procruftes.  It  is  well 
known,  that  he  often  lpoke  openly  in  favour  of  an 
agrarian  law,  or  the  equal  diftribution  of  land;  and 
-among  his  papers  was  found  a  note  (written  however 
by  another  hand),  in  which  it  was  laid  down  as  a 
maxim,  "  that  a  revolutionift  mould  be  ready  to  march 
with  his  feet  fteeped  in  blood  and  tears." 

When  the  Thermidorean  crisis  took  place,  St.  Juft 
entered  the  Affembly,  and  commenced  an  artful  and 
inndious  fpeech  relative  to  the  rumours  about  a  divifion 
among  the  Members  of  the  Government,  It  was  then 
that  Tallien,  afraid  of  his  popular  talents,  interrupted 
him,  and  poured  forth  a  moil  bitter  invective  againft 
his  conduct,  which  prevented  him  from  reluming  the 
iubjecl  of  his  difcourfe,  although  he  never  quitted  the 
tribune,  not  even  when  the  decree  of  accufation  was 
about  to  be  launched  againft  him.  His  powers  of  ut- 
terance appeared,  however,  to  he  interdicted  during 
this  awful  fcene,  and  his  countenance  changed  fre- 
quently as  the  danger  approached.  He  was  now  even 
ieen  to  fhed  tears,  although  on  a  former  occafion  he 
had  exhibited  great  perfonal  courage,  by  placing  him- 
felf  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  expofing  himfeif  to 
the  heat  of  an  action,  during  an  engagement  with  the 
combined  powers* 

No  fooner  was  the  fatal  decree  pronounced  than  he 
■was  arrefted,  and  carried  from  the  hall  of  the  Conven- 
tion to  the  Scotch  College,  then  converted  into  a  pri- 
Ton,  and  not  to  the  Luxembourg,  along  with  Robef- 
pierre,  Couthon,  and  the  reft  of  his  aflbciates.  He 
was  however  refcued  in  about  fix  hours  after,  and 
conveyed  in  triumph  to  the  Commune,  where  he  was 
conftituted  "  Chief  of  the  Executive  Committee,'* 
and  mea lures  were  inftantly  taken  to  put  all  the  au- 
thors of  the  new  revolution  to  death. 

His  opponents,  however,  proved  vi&oricus,  and  he 
was  fdized  a  fecond  time,  and  fent  in  a  cart  to  the 
guillotine.     While  on  the  way-  tkk;icr.  he  feemed  to 
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have  recovered  a  wonderful  degree  of  sang-froid,  and 
appeared  but  little  affected  by  die  nfraledi&lons  of  an 
ijnmenfe  crowd,  who  were  taught  o  believe  that  all 
their  miferies  had  originated  in  his  crimes,  and  thole 
of  his  accomplices. 

The  -writer  of  this  article  can  teftify,  that  the  fight 
of  the  axe  excited  no  terrors  in  the  face  of  this  fierce 
and  haughty  Triumvir  y  for  he  fubmitted  to  his  fate 
with  a  finnnefs  which  could  only  have  been  expected 
from  an  eminently  virtuous  man,  prepared  to  Suffer  in 
a  good  cauSe,  and  therefore  armed  with  a  conscience 
unacquainted  with  remorie. 

Thus  periflied,  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  the 
Deputy  St.  Juft,  on  the  10th  Thermidor  (28th  July) 
1794,  and  in  the  2Sth  year  of  his  age.  The  Square* 
where  he  fuffered  had  often  been  the  fcene  of  his  own 
atrocities.  It  was  there  that  his  bloody  proscriptions 
were  literally  executed,  according  to  the  tenor  of  his 
barbarous  decrees  ;  it  was  there  that  his  enemies  were 
immolated,  in  order  to  aiTuage  his  vengeance  or  gratify 
his  ambition  ;  and  it  was  there  alio,  by  a  juft  retribution, 
that  a  period  was  at  iall  put  to  his  own  life  and  crimes! 

M.    DE    LA    ROCHEFOUCAULD    LIANCOURT. 

This  nobleman,  known  formerly  by  the  title  of  the 
Due  de  Liancourt,  although  he  does  not  now  claim  it, 
even  by  courtefy,  for  he  is  a  modeft,  as  well  as  a  good 
man,  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  States-General, 
and  joined  the  majority  of  the  clergy,  and  the  minority 
of  the  nobles,  when  they  met — for  they  never  united 
with  the  tiers-etat  or  Commons.  He  was  alfo  pre- 
fident  of  the  club  of  1789. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  Duke  was  perfonally  at- 
tached to  the   King  ;t    and   it  was   he  who,   at  one 

*  La  Place  de  la  Revolution* 

f  It  has  been  insinuated  by  M.  Bertrand,  in  a  work  lately 
publifhed  in  this  country,  that  he  became  a  patriot,  in  order  to 
betray  the  patriots  to  the  king,  with  whom -he  kept  up  a  fe»rtt 
correspondence ;  but  no  Sooner  was  M,  de  la  R,  Liancourt  in  , 
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o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  July  1789,  fir  ft 
informed  Louis  XVI.  of  the  capture  of  the  Baftile  ! 
His  Majefty  was  abfolutely  ignorant  of  the  event, 
when  his  miniflers  left  him,  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the 
preceding  evening:  they  carefully  concealed  it  (for  it 
is  ridiculous  to  fuppcle  them  liriac^uaintfed  with  fo 
important  a  tranfacYvon)  from  the  deluded  Monarch. 
The  Duke  having  learned  the  particulars,  by  means  of 
two  Deputies  who  had  been . 'prefent,  inftantly  few 
from  the  AfFembly  to  the  palace  -,  raid,  entering  the 
privy-chamber,  difclofed  the  fatal  fecret  to  the  King* 
4i  igu'ai-je  done  fait  pour  que  le  peuple  seieve  contre 
rnoi  ft*9,  dii-il  avec  line  douceur  prof  cade  mais  calme. 
u  ^u'il  Use  avec  moi  dans  ma  conscience,  if  il  verra  si 
jamais  il  a  eu  un  meiileur  ami,  si  depuis  que  j'ai  le 
droit  de  m'occuper  cle  son  bonheur,  mon  coeur  a  jamais 
eu  une  autre  pensee," 

This  would  have  done  great  honour  to  his  Majefty's 
heart,  were  it  not  fufpected  that  he  had  prepared  an 
army,  at  this  very  moment,  under  M.  de  JSroglio,  on 
purpofe  to  chaflife  the  Parifians,  and  ftifle  the  infant 
cry  of  Liberty. 

On  being  brought  back  prifoner,  after  his  flight  to 
Varennes,  he  exclaimed,  in  the  fame  drain,  to  the 
Duke — w  Ah!  si  j'eus  atteint  le  but  de  mon  voyage,  le 
peuple  auroit  vu  si  je  meriiois  ses  soup^ons  <J?  son' in- 
justice iu 

M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  Liancourt  foon  after  left 
Prance,  and  was  lucky  enough  to  arrive  fafe  in  Eng- 
land. Preferring  the  country  to  the  capital,  he  took 
up  his.  refidence  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  in  Suffolk  ; 
but  he  foon  after  repaired  to  America,  where  a  pub- 
lication of  his  has  appeared,  on  the  improvement  of 
the  Criminal  Code  of  Pennfylvania. 

In  this  tract,  he  points  out  the  difference  between 
mild  and  fanguinary  laws,  by  a  reference  to  the  actual 
practice  of  Pennfylvania,  in  confequence  of  which  the 
number  of  offenders  has  been  leffened  full  one  half! 

formed  of  this,  than  he  difavowed  the  charge,  in  a  letter  pub- 
Xiihed  in  a  newipaper  on  the  Continent* 
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No  whips,  or  chains  are  to  be  feen  there.  Great 
crimes  are  punifhed  with  a  falutary  feverity  ;  petty 
political  mi  ('demeanors  are  not  expiated  by  seclusion 
from  fociety  ;  hard  labour  becomes  the  jut\  portion  of 
the  malefactor  or  the  vagabond,  and  the  discipline  of 
the  house  of  correction  is  adminiftered  to  thefe  alone. 

When  Louis  XVI.  like  our  Charles  1.  was  doomed 
to  undergo  a  public  trial,  the  Duke  addreffed  a  letter  to 
Barrere,  then  Prefident  of  the  Affembly,  dated  No- 
vember 19th,  in  which  he  offered  to  become  his  de- 
fender, at  the  bar  of  the  National  Tribunal.  On  the 
20th  of  December  1792,  he  alio  wrote  a  letter  to  M. 
Maletherbes,  who  had  been  c  ho  fen  by  Louis  as  his 
advocate,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  depict  his  cha- 
racter as  that  of  an  amiable  and  philantropic  fovereign  ; 
exclaiming  at  the  fame  time — u  Ah  I  si  la  sacrifice  de 
mavieest  utile  au  bqnheur dela  France,  fy  suis prepare  /" 

The  truth  is,  that  the  haughty  Henrietta  Maria, 
contort  of  Charles  I.  and  the  unfortunate  Maria  An- 
toinette, the  partner  not  only  of  the  bed,  but  the 
occupier  of  the  throne  of  Louis  XVI.  occafioned  the 
cataflrophe  of  both. 

Louis  was  not  unacquainted  with  his  own  foibles  ; 
for  the  Due  de  Liancourt  has  feen  a  MS.  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's hand-writing,  in  which  he  freely  depicted  his 
own  character,  and  particularifed  his  good  qualities, 
not  omitting  even  his  faults  ;  in  which  he  recounted 
the  obitacles  he  had  met  with,  and  endeavoured  to 
furmount,  in  his  own  difpofition  ;  the  views  with 
which  he  afcended  the  throne  ;  the  plans  he  had  re- 
iifted  ;  thofe  he  was  enabled  to  execute,  and  thofe  he- 
did  not  dare  to  undertake. 

To  fuch  a  difpofition,  had  he  either  added  fortitude, 
or  been  lucky  enough  to  have  been  furrounded  by  a 
prudent  contort  and  virtuous  counfellors,  he  might 
have  perhaps  rivalled  the  only  two  good  Princes  of  his 
family,  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XII. 

M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  Liancourt,  after  a  fhort 
refidence  in  America,  has  returned  to  Europe,  and 
now  refides  at  Hamburgh. 
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EOISSY    D'ANGLAS. 

The  Reprefentative  Boifly  d'Anglas,  was  cne  of 
the  order  of  the  ci-devant  nobleife,  and  voted  uni- 
formly with  that  patriotic  minority  of  the  nobles  which 
acted  in  union  and  concert  with  the  tiers-etat.  Kis 
reputation  began. to  rife  considerably,  about  the  time 
when  the  fir  ft  National  Aiiembly  was  verging  to  its 
clofe,  in  confequence  of  his  eloquent  and  fpirited  ob- 
fervations  on  Caionne's  work— u  On  the  Pre  lent  and 
Future  State  of  France, "  and  his  mafterly  reply  to  a 
publication  of  the  celebrated  Raynal. 

Under  the  government  of  Robefpierre  and  Danton, 
Boiffy  made  no  very  prominent  figure,  being  thrown, 
as  it  were,  into  the  background  of  the  picture.  Ever 
fince  the  9th  of  Thernudcr,-  however,  he  has  had  oc- 
calion  to  adt  grand  and  important  parts.  Hi's  political 
and  economical  Reports,  prefented  at  intervals  to  the 
Convention,  in  the  name  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  difplay  unufual  vigour  and  boldnefs  of  concept 
tion,  combined  with  a  iuperior  elegance  of  manner  ; 
while  his  fent;ments  on  the  expediency  or  inexpe- 
diency of  reftoring  the  Belgic  Provinces  to  the  Houfe 
of  Auitria,  unfold  the  deepeft  political  views. 

He  is  generally  reputed  to  be  the  prime  mover. and 
author  of  the  exifting  Gonftitulion,  infomueh  that  the 
Jacobins,  who  are  nil!  attached  to  that  of  1793,  do 
not  fcruple  to  ftile  the  former—  The  Patrician  Consti- 
tution of  Boissy  cVAnglas,* 

For  fome  time  a  report  was  very  current  at  Paris, 
that  BoifTy,  in  the"  Committee  of  Legifiation,  had  ex- 
prefTed  an  opinion  favourable  to  the  appointment  of  a 
perpetual  President  of  the  Executive  Directory,  This 
circumftance  rendered  him  for  a  time  unpopular  ; 
drew  on  him  the  fuipicion  of  being  a  fecret  Royalift,t 

*  He  was  the  Reporter  of  the  Committee  of  Eleven?  appointed 
to  examine  and  decide  on  its  merits! 

f  The  following  very  eloquent  fpeech,  pronounced  in  the 
Council  of  Ancients,  or.  the  13th  Fructidor  (Auguft  31),  1796, 
procured  him  a  multitude  of  enemies,  as  he  was  particularly 
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and  even  occafioned  his  being-  denounced  in  a  General 
Committee. 

defirous  to  exclude  the  Jacobins  from  the  benefit  of  a  general 
amneily,  which  however  they  obtained,  in  oppofition  to  his 
opinion : 

"  It  was  a  memorable  circumilance,  a  grand  period  of  hiftory, 
when  a  man  who  had  pbj  ..:"-:  great  influence  over  his  fellow- 
citizens,  a  man  powerful  by  his  eloquence,  his  charai&er,  and 
his  victories ;  when  Cseiar.  in  a  word,  attempted,  to  perfuade  the 
Roman  Senate  to  exercile  clemency  towards  the  accomplices  of 
Cataline,  the  virtuous  and  inflexible  Cato,  appealing  to  the  faered 
name  of  liberty,  which  was  menaced;  to  the  deareft  interefts 
of  his  country,  which  >-w  endangered;  and  to  the  venerable 
rights  of  jufHce,  which  were  forgotten ;  caufed  their  pummment 
to  be  decreed  and  executed. 

u  I  will  venture  to  repeat,  that  this  is  neither  the  time  nor 
the  place  ffor  exercifing  that  grand  act  of  indulgence  which  is 
propofed  to  you. 

"  Wherefore  do  I  fay  fo?  It  was  only  yeilerday  that  they  were 
confpiring  againft  you  ;  it  wag  but  yeilerday  that  odious  and  ex- 
ecrable colours  were  difplayedas  thengnal  for  your  aifafimation ; 
it  was  but  yefterday  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  circumipe^  ion 
and  activity  of  Government,  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  the 
fkate,  of  you,  and  of  liberty ;  and  )  on  will  proclaim  a  generous 
pardon  in  favour  of  thofe  who  formed  the  ftrength  and  the  hope  of 
your  enemies;  you  will  invite  them  to  renew  their  plots,  by  holding 
forth  impunity  as  the  moft  unfavourable  iffue  of  their  attempts  ! 

"  No,  no,  you  will  not ;  at  leaft.  when  the  period  of  difcuffion 
arrives,  I  (hall  find  little  difficulty  in  combating  the  arguments 
of  the  advocates  of  the  meafure. 

iC  What  is  it  that  in  effect  they  propofe  ?  To  confign  to  obli- 
vion all  revolutionary  crimes.  Alas!  but  in  order  to  do  this 
you  mud  heal  all  the  wounds  that  have  been  inflicted  ;  you  mufb 
repair  the  effects  of  every  calamity,  and  find  confolation  for  every 
misfortune ;  you  mull  change  the  hearts  of  the  wicked,  and  whera 
you  pardon  them  in  the  name  of  the  people,  you  mull  teach 
them  to  pardon  themfelves ;  the  afTaflin,  murderer,  the  robber, 
the  denouncer,  the  plunderer,  rnuft.  at  your  command  change 
their  manners  and  their  principles,  and  become  good  citizens 

"  But  this  is  a  tafk  beyond  your  power;  and  the  oblivion  which 
you  proclaim  will  only  be  partial,  or  rather  it  never  will  txiit ; 
no,  it  never  will  exift.  Do  you  imagine  that  in  the  South,  for 
example,  in  thofe  beautiful  but  unfortunate  countries  which  have 
been  fomuch  detracted  by  factions,  which  have  been  ensanguined 
by  fo  many  aiTaflinations,  which  have  been  fo  often  laid  wafte 
with  pillage ;  in  the  countries  from  whence  the  Deputies  come 
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He  recovered  bis  chafa&er  however,  during  what 
was  termed    the    Vend    naridn  Conspiracy ,    when  the 

influenced  by  fentiments  of  philanthropy  which  do  them  the 
greateft  honour,  inasmuch  as  they  perfonaiiy  have  many  injuries 
to  pardon  ;  do  you  imagine,  I  fay  that  the  relations  of  the  imp 
fortunate  victims  that  were  iaciihced  at  Bidouin,  at  Toulon,  at 
Oranges,  and  at  Fort  Jean,  can  ever  forget  that  you  denied  thern 
the  juf  ice  that  was  promifed  them  ?  Do  you  fuppofe  that  they 
can,  without  terror,  without  horror,  without  emotions  of  which 
you  rnuft  dread  the  impulfe,  fee  again  at  their  houfes,  in  their 
towns  and  in  their  fields,  the  ferocious  butchers  of  their  fathers, 
the  frightful  accomplices  of  their  tyrants  ? 

(i  Ah  I  you  fpeak  of  redaction,  and  do  you  not  reflect  on  all 
thofe  re«a6tions  which  will  follow  if  by  one  word,  if  by  one  de- 
cree you  ordain  a  Citizen  t6  look  upon,  to  behold  in  cold  blood, 
and  without  hope  of  any  fatisfaction,  him  who  has  raviihed  his 
wife5   or  who  has  configned  her  to  the  mod  horrible  captivity. 

"  Citizens  Reprefentatives,  the  amnefty  which  is  propofed  to 
you  will  be  like  an  application  of  boiling  vinegar  to  all  thefe 
wounds ;  it  will  arm  citizen  againft  citizen  ;  it  will  kindle  the 
flame  of  civil  war  in  thofe  countries  where  it  will  moft  generally 
operate. 

"  An  amnefly  is  the  effect-  of  circumftances,  and  not  the  reftdt 
of  the  will  of  a  legiflature  ;  it  ought  rather  to  be  the  confequence 
of  an  individual  will,  fo  to  fpeak,  than  of  a  general  will.  It  will 
take  place  of  itfelf,  for  all  have  need  of  forgivenefs;  and  time, 
which  coniblidates  every  thing,  will  alfo  heal  up  wounds;  but 
you  will  retard  its  arrival  by  attempting  to  render  it  premature. 
Make  the  people  happy  by  your  inftitutions  and  by  your  laws, 
and  you  will  produce  an  amnefty.  Teach  them  to  forget,  under 
the  bleflings  of  a  good  government,  all  the  evils  of  tyranny,  anol 
you  will  compel  thofe  who  fufiered  to  remember  their  misfor- 
tunes no  more, 

"  An  amnefty  in  legiflation  is  an  act  of  weaknefs  which  can 
only  give  audacity  o  crimes,  importance  to  the  efforts  of  faction, 
and  prevalence  to  contempt  of  the  laws.  Good  men  will  profit 
nothing  from  it,  it  will  only  be  of  advantage  to  the  profligate. 

"  Do  you  think  that  if  the  bloody  faction  of  anarchy,  or  of 
Royahim,  were  to  rife  into  power  by  the  aid  of  this  fame  amnefty, 
fo  eaiiiv  granted,  that  they  would  extend  its  operations  to  you  ? 
js'o—^ertair.iy,  their  leaders  would  be  the  firft  to  call  it  uncon- 
ft'iu'cionai- 

"  An  amnefty  was  proclaimed  at  the  dififolution  of  the  firft 
Conftituent  Affembjy  :  has  it  been  refpecled  ?  Has  it  faved  a 
finale  individual  from  the  execrabk  fword  of  Fouquier  Tinville? 
&o,  alas  1    Recoiled  the  fare  of  the  members  of  the  Parliament 
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feiftions  of  Paris  were  in  open  rebellion  againfl  the 
legiilature,  and  Ferrand.,  a  Deputy,  loll  his  life,  m 
confecuence  of  the  fury  of  the  mob. 

of  Touloufe,  who  returning  to  France  upon  the  faith  of  $us 
amneft'y,.  fell  victims  in  a  mafs  to  their  confidence  in  the  decrees 
<*f  the  Reprefentatives  of  the  People. 

"  Ah !  were  I  permitted  to  unfold  to  you  for  a  moment  the 
bloody  archives  of  Robcfpierre's  Committee,  I  couli  teach  you 
the  ui'e  which  tyrants  make  of  amnefties.  Joicph  Lebon  con- 
sulted the  Committee  to  know  how  he  was  to  treat  the  aniqefty  of 
1 791,  The  amncjly  of  the  Conjlituent  AJfemhly,  replied  thefe  De- 
cemvirs, tuas  a  crime  in  thofe  ivho  proclaimed  ity  and  ought  to  'protect 
no  crime  from  the  vengeance  of  the  laiv.  Jofeph  Lebon  obeyed  his 
inftructions,  and  configned  all  his  victims  to  death. 

'*«  But  why  mould  I  have  recourfe  to  all  thefe  arguments  ? 
May  ]  not  appeal  to  your  own  experience  ?  Enough  of  amnefties 
have  been  proclaimed  to  enable  you  to  calculate  their  effects : 
turn  over  the  pages  of  our  hiftory,  and  tell  me  if  the  impunity  of 
criminals  has  not  flamed  them  with  blood.  An  amnefry  is  pro- 
claimed for  the  cut-throats  of  the  Glaciere,  and  a  few  months 
are  fcarcely  elapfed  when  the  crimes  of  the  2d  of  September  are 
reprobated  as  a  difgrace  to  the  human  fpecies.  They  pafs  un- 
punifhed,  and  the  confpiracy  of  the  10th  of  March,  threatens  the 
exiftence  of  the  national  reprefentarion.  It  palfes  u'npunifhed  in 
its  turn —What  do  I  lay  ?  It  is  crowned  by  the  eftablifhment  of 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  On  the  31ft  of  March  it  is  exe- 
cuted ;  forty  Reprefentatives  of  the  people  are  led  in  fucceflion. 
to  the  fcaffold  ;  all  France  is  befmeared  with  blood  and  bedewed 
with  tears;  the  country  is  covered  with  affaflms  and  butchers, 
with  burying-grounds  and  prifons ;  the  villages  are  burnt,  citi- 
zens areflaughtered  in  a  mafs,  and  when  the  day  of  juftice  ar- 
rives, the  punifhment  rff  the  culprits,  modified  by  clemency, 
produces  the  revolt  of  the  12th  Germinal,  and  the  impunity  with 
which  it  paffes  produces  that  of  the  ill  Prairial.  At  your  feet, 
before  your  eyes,  a  Representative  of  the  People  is  murdered  ; 
you  are  threatened  with  a  fimilar  fate,  and  his  head  is  prefented 
to  you  as  the  fignal  for  your  facrifice. 

il  Ah!  I  conjure  you  in  the  name  of  humanity  itfelf,  in  the 
name  of  juftice,  in  the  name  of  the  public. intereft,  not  to- return 
men  to  fociety  who  would  again  tear  it  afunder  ;  who,  not  con- 
tent with  impunity,  are  flill  thirfting  for  new  affaflinations,  de- 
valuation, and  plunder.  Do  not  expofe  the  harmlefs  and  peace- 
able man,  who  once  was  the  victim  of  tyranny,  which  is  now  no 
more,  to  fee  his  oppreffors  among  his  fellow-citizens — What  do 
I  fay  ?  Among  his  rulers,  and  perhaps  among  his  Reprefen- 
tatives, and  to  become  himfelf  ferocious  and  murderous." 
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On  this  occafion  BoifTy  affumed  the  chair  as  Prefi- 
dent,  and  ac"ied  not  only  with  great  heroifm,  hut  alio 
with  uncommon  prefence  of  mind.  A  portrait  of  him 
was  painted,  defcriptive  of  this  critical  moment,  in 
which  with  one  hand  he  averts  the  pikes  of  the  insur- 
gents from  his  bread,  while  he  waved  the  other,  in. 
order  to  trar.quilize  the  turbulent  AfTembly. 

In  1794,  BoiiFy  publifhed  a  work,  greatly  admired 
for  its  beauty  and  energy,  under  the  modeft  title  of 
— a  Certain  Ideas  on  the  Arts." 

The  following  pafTage  may  ferve,  in  fome  degree,  to 
throw  light  on  the  philofophical  fyftem  planned  and 
adopted  in  his  mind— ^u  We  mould  be  enlightened 
with  regard  to  the  extent  of  our  duties,  our  power, 
our  means  :  let  us  calculate  the  quantum  of  our 
strength  and  riches,  and  then  confider  the  end  which 
we  ought  to  have  in  view.  Let  us  Hill  keep  in  mind, 
that  it  is  not  a  new  people  whom  we  are  called  upon 
to  organize-— that  it  is  not  a  few  tribes  difperfed  here 
and  there  over  uncultivated  regions,  without  opulence, 
induftry,  luxury,  great  cities,  and  grand  eftablifhments 
i — but  that  it  is  an  old  nation,  whofe  regeneration  we 
are  ambitious  to  produce.  It  is  a  mafs  of  active  and 
enlightened  individuals,  to  whom  induftry  has  become 
a  want,  luxury  a  natural  pafhon,  and  knowledge  a 
neceffity.  It  is  a  people  prompted  by  their  fublime 
and  ardent  genius,  to  maintain  the  firft  rank  among 
polifhed  focieties  ;  a  people  living  in  the  mod  fertile 
territory  in  Europe,  pofTeiiing  extenfive  colonies  and 
commercial  eftablifhments  in  Ada,  Africa,  and  Ame- 
rica  


u  It  is  our  duty,  therefore,  to  organize  for  fuch  a 
people,  not  the  means  o£  poverty,  but  of  plenty — not 
to  inftruc\  them  in  the  things  they  ought  to  part  with, 
but  to  fhew  them  how,  and  in  what  manner,  they  are 
to  enjoy." 

BoifTy  d'Anglas,  now  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age, 
has,  on  all  occafions,  expreffed  himfeif  frankly  and 
boldly  in  behalf  of  a  renovation  of  morals.  He  in 
particular  denounced    the  numerous    gaming-houfes, 
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that  had  lately  obtruded  in  every  corner  of  Paris,  and 
called  down  the  vengeance  of  the  legiilature  on  thofej 
ihameful  conipiracies  againfl  the  peace  and  happlnefa 
pi  the  fecial  world. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  fervices,  his  conduct  had  long 
been  suspected  by  the  zealots  of  republicanifm,  and  Jie 
has  of  late  given  them  but  too  fair  an  opportunity  to 
gratify  their  vengeance. 

Soon  after  the  eflablifhment  of  that  conftitution,  in) 
the  creation  of  which  he  had  fo  eminent  a  fhare,  Boiffjr 
fee  me  d  anxious  on  many  occafions  to  deitroy  the  work 
of  his  own  hands.  His  oppoution  to  the  Directory 
has  been  uniform.  He  not  only  blamed  the  very  cul- 
pable meaiure  of  executing  men  by  means  of  martial 
law,  but  feemed  anxious  to  deprive  the  government 
of  its  energy,  at  the  very  moment  the  interefts  of  the 
empire  were  at  (lake. 

But  it  was  his  junction  with  the  party  of  Barthelemy, 
Camille,  Jourdan,  Sec.  that  gave  the  greatdt  offence, 
and  was  attended  with  the  moil  difaftrous  conferences, 
for  he  was  conudered  as  one  of  the  ringleaders  in  the 
real  or  pretended  "  Confpiracy  to  reftor'e  Royalty," 
and  ordered  to  be  tranfported  to  Cayenne. 

GENERAL    LEFEBVRE, 

Is  reproached  by  his  enemies,  with  the  crime  of 
having  been  born  in  a  cottage.  God  knows  that  this 
muft  have  been  involuntary,  at  leaft  on  his  part !  But, 
m  imitation  of  Marius,,  when  the  Roman  nobility 
boafted  of  the  ftatues  of  their  anceftors,  he  too  may 
open  his  bofom,  and  exhibit  his  honed  fears,  by  way 
of  a  reply. 

Deftined  for  the  army,  Lefebvre  rofe  to  a  halbert ; 
and  would  have  flopped  for  ever  at  this  point  in  the 
muiter-roll,  under  the  ancient  order  of  things  ;  with- 
out patronage,  friends,,  family,  or  title-;  deftitute  of 
every  thing  but  talents  to  back  his  pretenfions,  he 
would  have  been  worn  out  in  the  fervice ;  and  pined 
away  the   latter  part  of  a  miferable   exigence,    (had 
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death,  famine,  and  fatigue  fpared  him :  fo  long)  in 
either  a  jail  or  an  hofpital. 

In  confequence  of  a  Revolution,  wonderful  in  all 
its  parts,  the  quondam  drill-ferjeant  has  ciihunguilhed 
himfelf  conliderahly,  more  especially  on  the  paiTage 
of  the  Rhine.  The  man,  who  made  himfelf  a  general, 
tv as  oppofed  to  a  prince ,  who  was  born  one  1  His 
Kighnefs*  had  learned  to  dance,  and,  unfortunately 
for  him,  is  faid  to  have  been  actually  practifing  a  pas 
de  deux,  at  a  hall,  the  very  moment  Lefebvre  was 
baating  up  his  quarters  : 

The  aulic  council  of  war  would  have  inftantly 
broken  an  untitled  Tubal  tern,  and  chained  him,  per- 
haps, like  poor  Trenck,  in  a  dungeon,  ten  feet  by  fix  ; 
but  exalted  rank,  and  high  blood,  mud  be  dealt  dif- 
ferently with :  his  serenity  therefore  had  a  jocular 
kind  of  punifhment  afligned  him  ;  for  being  known  to 
be  attached  to  the  Pyrrhic  meafure  of  the  ancients, 
he  has  been  ordered,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  foreign 
icurnals,  to  dance  all  the  way  to  Vienna  I 

GREGOIRE. 

The  conflitutional  Bifnop  of  Blois,  is  celebrated  for 
Lis  various  and  profound  literature,  no  lefs  than  for 
the  urbanity  of  his  manners  :-  he  is,  in  fhort,  allowed 
to  be  one  of  the  mod  accomplifhed  men  who  lit  in  the 
circle  of  French  legiilators. 

He  has  been  traced  to  a  village  near  Nanci,  in 
Lorraine,  of  which  he  was  the  cure  ;  and  where,  in 
ipite  of  the  obfeurity  of  his  flation,  the  fame  of  his 
learning  and  probity  had  already  procured  him  un- 
common refpect  and  celebrity. 

At  the  time  of  the  convocation  of  the  States  Ge- 
neral, Hi  1789,  Gregoire  wras  deftined  to  remain  no 
longer  in  retirement  :— .his  talents,  and  the  publie 
favour,  obtained  for  him  a- place  in  that  augufl  and 
honourable    affembly..     Since    his   firft  appearance  on 

*  The  young  Prince  de  W.  a  General  in  the  Imperial  army* 
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the  ftage.of  public  life,  he  has  always  displayed  the 
greateit  moderation,  and  uniformity  ftf  character— m 
ever  deported  himlelf  as  an  ornament  of  his  order—* 
and  ever  been  confidered  as  an  honour  to  his  country. 
His  rare  talents,  incorruptible  integrity,  diftnterefted 
patriotifm,  and  found  piety,  have  conftantly  fhone  in 
the  full  blaze  of  meredian  glory. 

He  concurred  with  thofe  virtuous  clergymen  in  the 
fitting  of  the  States  .General,  who  united  themfelves 
with  the  Tiers  Etat,  in  oppofition  to  the  deftgn  01 
allotting  feparate  chambers  for  the  two  fuperior  orders. 

In  the  fir  ft  National  ArTembly,  he  appeared  as  a 
champion  for  the  rights  of  the  people^  againft  the  ex- 
ceffive  authority  exercifed  by  the  church  ;  and  is 
thought  to  have  contributed  more  than  any  other  man 
to  the  reformation  of  clerical  abufes,  which  after- 
wards took  place  ; — in  the  article  relating  to  the  abo- 
lition of  tithes,  however,  he  conftantly  voted  with  the 
minority — confidering  the  inftitution  to  be  of  divine 
original  ! 

His  philanthropy  was  particularly  diftinguifhed  by 
many  fervid  and  eloquent  fpeeches  and  motions  in  fa- 
vour of  the  emancipation  of  the  African  ilaves  ;  and 
he  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  debates  of  the  Le- 
gislative Body  on  that  fubjeft. 

His  talents  alfo  appeared  to  advantage,  on  another 
extraordinary  occafion.  The  reform  introduced  into 
the  civil  conftitution  of  the  French  church,  being  dif- 
relifhed  by  many  of  the  clergy,  thefe  refractories .began 
to  folic  it  the  church  of  Rome  to  difpatch  a  monitory, 
prohibiting  all  attempts  on  their  order— then  it  was 
that  M.  Gregoire  publifhed  his  celebrated  brochure, 
entitled,  "  A  Preservative  against  Schism."  What- 
ever fuccefs  this  work  met  among  his  own  countrymen, 
its  reception  was  not  fo  favourable  in  fome  of  the 
ftates  of  Italy,  particularly  at  Naples,  where  an  ever- 
lafting  clafh  of  interefts  fubfifts  between  the  civil  and 
prieftly  authorities  ;  and  at  Rome,  where  the  ilighteil 
appearance  of  innovation,  in  matters  pertaining  to  ers 
ckftaftic-ai  difoipline,  is  looked  upon  as  Atheifm. 
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The  translation  of  this  work  gave  rife  to  the  publi- 
cation of  another  curious  and  pleafant  tract,  entitled, 
"  A  Queftion,   Whether  a  jansenist  be  not  also  a  Ja- 


cobin ?" 


In  the  firft  fitting  of  the  National  Convention,  Sep- 
tember 21ft,  1792,  Gregoire  concurred  in  the  vote  (on 
the  motion  of  Collet  d'Herbois)  for  the  abolition  of 
royalty  in  France.  At  a  iubfequent  meeting,  No- 
vember 6th,  1793,  when  Gobet,  Conftitutional  Biihop 
of  Paris,  attended  by  his  Vicar  General,  renounced 
his  clerical  function  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention  (un- 
der the  notion  of  preferring  the  worfhip"  of  Reafon 
alone),  Gregoire,  in  a  declaration  full  of  zeal,  aiferted 
his  Chriilianity,  and  fcrupulous  adherence  to  the  faith 
of  his  forefathers. 

The  representatives  fent  on  million  to  the  armies 
and  departments  of  France,  have,  as  it  is  well  known, 
been  often  guilty  of  great  outrages,  and  have  incurred, 
in  confequence,  no  final!  portion  of  popular  odium. 
Gregoire,  however,  in  every  department  which  he  has 
vifited,  has  conducted  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
to  carry  back  with  him  the  gratulations  of  his  fellow> 
citizens. 

The  inhabitants  of  Savoy,  and  of  all  the  diftricls 
conquered  from  the  King  of  Sardinia,  were  remarka- 
bly averfe  to  an  union  with  the  French  Republic;  the 
amicable  difpofition  they  now  {how  towards  France, 
has  been  chiefly  excited  by  the  great  virtues  of  this 
popular  Reprefentative. 

The  higheft  eulogy  that  can  be  pronounced  on  hi<s 
character,  is  the  lingular  obfervation,  that  fince  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution,  he  has  claimed  the 
admiration,  and  won  the  confidence,  of  all  the  different 
factions  that  have,  by  turns,  prevailed  in  the  French 
Government.  Under  the  bloody  regimen  of  Robef- 
pierre,  a  fyftem  of  profcription  had  been  commenced 
againft  all  men  of  letters,  and  profefTed  religionifts.— 
Such,  however,  was  the  veneration  with  which  M. 
Gregoire  was'  even  then  regarded,  although  eminent 
iu  both  thefe  charaiters^  that  ue  ojie  w as  found  hardy 
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enough  to.  attack  him.     A  Granger  to  perfonalities, 
and  1  of  private  paftions.  and  ambition,  his  fa- 

culties were  wholly  abforbed   by  his  concern  for  the 
public  welfare. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Inftruc- 
tion,  M.  Gregoire  has  laboured  more  abundantly  tiian 
all  his  affociates*  in  foilering  the  growth  of  the  arts 
and  fciences,  and  in  encouraging  their  profefTors.  He 
has  already  addreued,  in  the  name  of  the  Committee, 
fome  valuable  reports  to  the  National  Convention, 
whi'ch,  if  collected  and  printed,  with  due  regard  to  iyf- 
tematical  arrangement,  would  furnifh  the  public  with 
an  excellent  miscellaneous  compofition,  or  melange. 

The  boldeft  ftep  taken  by  him,  fince  his  commencing 
a  public  functionary,  was  his  addreffing  an  encjcle 
(circular  letter)  laft  winter,  to  the  Bifhops  of  France, 
requiring  their  aid  in  the  convocation  of  a  National 
Council,  agreeably  to  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  the  Synod  of  Borromeo,  and  the  liberties  and 
independence  of  the  Gallican  Church.  It  was  taken 
for  granted  at  that  time,  that  M.  Gregoire  would 
have  incurred  a  profecution,  on  this  account,  from 
the  exifting  Government! — He  was  allowed,  however, 
to  pafs  with  impunity. 

The  following  extract,  felected  from  his  Report  on 
the  bounties  to  be  conferred  by  the  nation  on  men  of 
genius,  may  enable  the  reader  to  acquire  fome  in  fight 
into  the  character  of  this  celebrated  prieft. 

"  A  great  man  is  the  public  property.  A  preju- 
dice vanquished,  or  a  truth  difcovered,  are  often  of 
greater  national  utility,  than  the  acquifition  of  a 
town.  A  man  of  genius  is  the  foremen:  of  his  cen- 
tury ;  outftrips  it,  and  is,  as  it  were,  from  this  very 
circumftance,  expatriated. — As  virtue,  united  with 
beauty,  is  liable  to  peculiar  temptations  ;  fo  a  genius, 
poffefiing  the  gifts  of  fortune,  is  particularly  expofed 
to  the  anathemas  of  the  fickle  goddefs."    - 

And,  in  another  pamphlet,  we  find  the  following 
pavTage 

J*  Books  confecrated  to  the  rwblfj&h  treaties  of  ge* 
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mealogy*  works  calculated  to  flatter  defpotifm,  ar 
pamper  greatnefs,  enihrined  in  Morocco-leather,  have 
always  had  a  place  in  our  moil  fuperb  libraries;  while 
the  immortal  works  of  Milton,  Althunus,  and  Hu- 
bert Languet,  have  lam  neglected  in  an  ignoble  cor- 
ner,  under  the  humble  covering  of  parchment. 

a  Works  which  laid  open  the  crimes  of  princes  and 
ininifters  of  ftate,  which  demonftrated  the  juft  rights 
of  the  people,  were,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreiTion, 
the  Sans  Culottes  of  our  libraries." 

In  a  paftoral  letter  addreffed  to  his  clergy,  a  little 
£ofterior  to  the  refloration  of  religious  worfhip,  after 
deploring  the  former  errors  of  religious  factions,  he 
adds— ."  You,  I  truil,  have  not  yet  forfaken  the  faith 
Which  you  once  profeffed  ;  yet,  can  I  wonder,  if  even 
fome  among  ft  you,  through  the  contagion  of  example, 
have  been  perverted.? — Alas  I  our  religion,  like  our 
native  country,  has  a!fo  its  emigrants '!" 

The  character  of  Gregoire  may  be  beft  collected 
from  a  perulal  of  his  writings  at  large.  He  is  about 
forty-eight  years  of  age;  in  his  temper  extremely 
good-natured,  and  no  lefs  lively  in  converfation. 

BUZOf. 

Fran.  Nic*  Leon  Bnzot,  wa3  born  at  Evreux, 
March  1,  1760,  and  became  a  Deputy,  firft  to  the 
Conftitutional  AiTembly  for  the  department  of  Enre, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Convention,  for  that  of  the 
Gironde.  While  yet  a  boy,  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
by  the  precociouinefs  of  his  judgment,  and  the  purity 
and  integrity  of  his  character  were  admirably  adapted 
to  fet  off  his  talents  to  the  beft  advantage  :  in  fhorty 
according  to  Madame  Pvoland,  he  united  "  the -morals 
of  a  Socrates,  with  the  gentlenefs  of  a  Scipio." 

Both  in  the  Conftituent  AiTembly  and  the  Conven- 
tion, he  was  confidered  as.  a  firft-rate  fpeaker  ;  and  his 
report  on  the  neceffity  of  a  departmental  guard,  has 
always  been  fpoken  of  as  a  mafter-piece.  He  was  a 
man  of  letters  alfo?  as  well  as  an  orator~his  addreffes 
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to  his  condiments  abound  with  bold  truths,  and  manly 
arguments. 

The  charges  adduced  againd  him  by  his  enemies, 
are  fo  many  panegyrics.  He  was  accuied  of  rqyalismy 
becaufe.  he  afTerted  that:  morals  were  necefTary  in  .a 
Republic,  and  ought  to  be  cheriihed  and  encouraged 
there  ;  and  of  calumniating  Paris,  becaufe  he  abhorred 
the  maffacres  of  September,  and  afcribed  them  folely 
to  a  handful  of  cut-throats  1 

He  was  one  of  the  Girondids,  and  his  attachment 
to  a  Federative  Republic,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Greece, 
America,  and  Switzerland,  iiiftead  of  a  Republic,  one 
and  indivisible,  cod  him  his  life.  How  much  mud 
the  idea  of  royalty  have  been  dreaded  in  France,  when 
his  enemies  could  undermine  his  reputation,  and  ruin 
his  character,  by  the  opprobrious  nick-name  of  Le  Rot 
Buzot  I  But  this  was  at  a  period  when  naughty  chil- 
dren were  whipped  by  their  parents  for  being  les  pctits 
Aristocrats  i 

The  Jacobins  and  Girondists  were  incenfed  to  a*  de- 
gree of  fury  againfl  each  other,  during  the  whole  win- 
ter of  1792.  On  the  30th  of  April,  1793,  Buzot 
attacked  the  former  in  a  fpeech  replete  with  eloquence, 
and  called  for  their  immediate  dedruclion.  On  this 
occafion  he  employed  the  fevered*  and  moil  pointed 
invectives,  and  reprefented  their  club  as  the  haunt  of 
monders. 

On  the  mention  of  one  expreffion,  (  V  abominable 
repaire)  chara&erifing  their  place  of  meeting,  all  the 
Jacobia  members  arofe,  and  vented  their  rage  and 
fury  again  ft  him,  in  confequence  of  which  the  AiTembly 
became  a  fcene  of  confufion.  From  this  moment  the 
rancour  of  both  parties  increafed,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
afterwards,  the  mod  energetic  having  proved  trium- 
phant,  Buzot  was  profcribed. 

Having  efcaped  into  the  Department  of  the  Gi« 
ronde,  he  wandered  about  for  fome  time,  and  led  the 
life  of  a  wretched  fugitive,  expofed  to  hunger  and 
third,  and  often  deditute  of  a  place  where  he  could 
fhelter  his  head  from  the  fury  of  the  elements,     la 
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this  miferable  condition  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  died  of 
■want,  for  his  body^  was  found  by  the  fide  of  his  friend 
Petion,  who  had  participated  in  all  his  diilreiTes. 

P.    M.    LEBRUN, 

Originally  known  by  the  name  of  Pierre-Maria 
Tondu,  was  addicted  in  his  early  youth  to  aftronomy, 
and  remained  at  the  Royal  Obfervatory,  under  Cailini, 
until  1788.  He  foon  after  became  the  Editor  of  a 
pewfpaper,  celebrated  for  its  early  communication  of 
foreign  occurrences,  and  the  diplomatic  talents  of  its 
conductor. 

Shortly  after  the  Revolution  he  was  admitted  by 
the  BrifTotins  into  the  Adminiftration,  and  became 
Minifter  for  Foreign  -  Affairs.  In  this  fuuation  he 
difplayed  all  the  refources  of  a  fubtle  and'  intelligent 
mind,  and  had  his  agents  in  every  court  of  Europe  ; 
in  fhort,  he  was  deemed  the  mod  able  man,  in  point 
of  real  bufmefs,  in  the  whole  council. 

On  the  triumph  of  the  Jacobins,  he  was  obliged  to 
conceal  himfelf ;  and  has  been  often  known  to  flip  out 
towards  the  evening  from  his  lurking-place,  difguifed 
under  a  black  wig,  and  a-  fhabby  surtout,  in  order  to 
procure  fuftenance.  As  he  was  unprovided  with  a 
civic-card,  he  was  not  entitled  to  purchafe  bread. 
This  circumftance  alfo  fubjedled  him  to  the  interna 
gatories  of  every  centinel,  and  to  imprifonment  in 
every  guard-houie  he  happened  to  pafs  by.  After 
living  fome  time  in  conftant  danger,  he  was  at  length 
feized,  confined,  and  tried. 

He  was  born  at  Noyon,"  and  decapitated  at  Paris  in 
the  48th  year  of  his  age,  on  the  8th  Nivole  (28th  of 
December),    1792. 

His  brother,  Achilles  Tondu,  who,  like  himfelf,  had 
been  bred  an  Aftronomer,. accompanied  Ghoifeul  Goul- 
iier  in  his  embauy  to  Gonftantinople,  and  died  there 
in  1787. 


BU    D-AYET,  lit 

CLAVIERRE. 

Etienne  Clavierre,  was  a  native  of  Geneva,  whence 
he  was  driven  into  exile,  on  the  prevalence  of  the 
party  he  had  oppo fed. 

While  yet  a  private  man,  he  attained  great  cele- 
brity by  his  knowledge  of  the  refources  and  revenues 
of  France  ;  and  was  conftantly  confulted  by  Mirabeau, 
who  was  indebted  to  him  for  much  of  his  reputation. 

Being  a  leading  member  of  a  Jacobin  Club,  he  was 
introduced  to  Louis  XVI.  and  became  Minifter  o£ 
Finance.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  Girondiits  he  was 
arretted,  and  prevented  his  public  execution  by  a  vo- 
luntary death. 

He  is  laid  to  have  been  incited  to  this  a£t,  by  the 
wiih  to  preferve  his  property  from  connfeation,  for 
the  ufe  of  his  family.  His  intentions  however  were 
fruftrated,  for  in  oppofition  to  every  idea  of  juflice, 
the  circumftance  of  felf-murder  was  deemed  a  conclu- 
five  proof  of  guilt,  and  even  tantamount  to  legal  con- 
viction. .  To  ium  up  the  cataflrophe,  his  wife  had  re- 
courfe  to  poifon,  and  his  children,  thus  bereft  of  father, 
mother,  and  fortune,  were  left  deftitute. 

Clavierre  is  faid  by  fome  to  have  been  the  author 
of  the  assignatSy*  an  idea  which  not  only  changed  the 
face  of  France  for  a  time,  but  feemed  at  one  period 
likely  to  alter  the  deftinies  of  all  Europe.  When 
BrilYot  pnblifhed  his  work  relative  to  America,-  he 
was  affifted  in  the  commercial  part  by  him.  Madame 
Roland  allows  Clavierre  to  have  pofTelTed  talents,  bur 
ilie  thought  he  was  "rather  too  much  of  a  banker.'* 

AUBERT    DU     BAYET, 

Was  a  Revolutionist,  in  every  fenfe  of  the  word ; 
for  after  afhfting  in  the  troubles  of  his  native  country, 
he  has  been  ^oth  officially'  and  per  tonally  zealous  to 
.light  up  a  new  flame  on  the  ihores  of  the  Archipelago. 

*  Others  attribute  this  to  Fetion. 
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It  was  of  the  utmoft  importance  for  France  to  in- 
d  the  Sublime  Porte  to  declare  againft  Ruffia :  the 
ye?y  probability  of  this  event  was,  indeed,  for  a  time, 
eminently  ferviceable  to  the  Republic,  as  it  confined 
the  operations  of  the  late  Em  pre  £3  to  empty  threats 
and  in  effectual  bravadoes. 

Aubert  du  Bayet,  lately  a  member  of  the  Adminif- 
tration,  was  accordingly  employed  by  the  Directory, 
in  a  diplomatic  character,  on  a  million  to  ConftantU 
nople,  for  the  expreis  purpofe  of  effecting  a  breach 
between  the  .Greek  Crofs  and  the  Turkilh  Crefcent. 
This  AmbafTador  was  furnifhed  with  the  crown-jewels, 
to  bribe  the  Divan ;  and  with  engineers  and  tacticians, 
to  inftrudl  and  direel  its  armies. 

The  annihilation  of  Poland  has  not  only  deftroyed 
the  balance  of  power,,  but  actually  endangered  the  po- 
litical exiftence  of  the  Turks  as  an  European  nation. 
In  addition  to  this,  it  is  the  intereft  of  France,  and 
perhaps  of  all  the  maritime  dates,  that  there  mould  be 
a  counterpoife  in  that  quarter  to  the  three  great  par-' 
titioning  powers. 

Is  Poland,  then,  to  be  entirely  blotted  out  from  the 
map  of  free  nations,  and  lofe  even  its  name  ?— Or 
fhall  we  behold  that  Republic  which,  under  John 
Sobiefki,  fuftained  Europe  during  the  irruption  of  a 
horde  of  fanatic  Muffulmen,  ariiing,  phoenix-like,  from 
its  afh.es,   more  vigorous  than  before  ? 

Theie  were  the  oueftions  which  Aubert  du  Bayet 
was  agitating  by  means  of  his  intrigues  in  the  Turkiih 
Cabinet,  when  his  wife  died  fuddenly  of  the  plague. 
He  himfeif  was  carried  off  foon  after  by  the  lame 
fatal  diforder,  and  thus  did  not  live  to  witnefs  the 
invafion  of  Egvpt,  or  to  experience  a  rigorous  con* 
iinement  in  the  prifon  of  the  Seven  Towers,  appro- 
priated, time  immemorial,  for  the  reception  of  fuch 
MiniMers  as  happen  to  be  in  the  capital  on  a  declaration 
of  war. 

.XIRABEAU MIRANDA WILKES. 

Thefe  three  very  celebrated  men,  of  whom  two  are 
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now  dead,  and  one  in  exile,  met  one  day,  by  invi- 
tation, at  the  houfe  of  a  refpeclable  gentleman  in 
Chefterfield-flree'.,  May  -fair. 

Mr.  H.  after  dinner  expecled  great  entertain- 
ment from  his  guefts  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  him, 
the  orator  and  the  general  had  a  violent  difpute  re- 
lative to  ibme  trifling  fubje6V,  which  rendered  the 
early  part  cf  the  evening  uncomfortable.  To  com- 
plete the  mortification,  they  both  focn  after  at- 
tacked John  Wilkes  on  the  barbarity  and  inhuma- 
nity of  the  Englim  nation  ;  as  aninllan.ee  of -which, 
they  mentioned  the  execution  of  several  young  men9 
for  trifling   offences^   in    the  course  of  that  very  menu 

ftp 

The     hoary  patriot    retorted    the  charge  ;  and, 

turning  towards    Mirabeau — it   was    feveral  years 

before    Hie    Revolution — farcaftically  afked  him— 

"  What  lie  thought  of  the  very    humane    mode    of 

breaking  on  the  wheel,  as  praclifed  at  the  Greve  m 

Paris,  when  the  noblesse  were  accuilomed  to  befpeak 

feats  at  the  balcony  windows,  and  ftp  their    coffee 

with  the  fame  glee,  as  if  they  had  been  at  a  corner 

dy  2" 

THOMAS  LINDET, 

Was  the  fon  of  a  refpeclab.Ie  Advocate  fettled  at 
Evreux,  in  Normandy.  He  entered  early  into  the 
Revolution,  and  by  means  of  his  own  intereft,  and 
that  of  his  family,  profited  by  the  event. 

Having  been  bred  to  the  church,  he  foonafpired 
10  its  honours,  and  at  the  time  when  fo  many  re- 
fraclory  dignitaries  refufed  to  take  the  civic  oath, 
he  presented  himfelf  as  a  candidate  fora  mitre,  and 
attained  the  rank  of  a  Conftitutional  Bifhop. 


ROBERT  LINDET, 

:tl 
L 


Th,c  fecond  edition  of  the  Jacobins,  and  the  firft 
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edition  of  the  Emigrants,  were  proverbially  vio 
lent.  Robert  Lindet,  the  brother  of  the  Bifhop,  ap- 
pertained to  the  former  clafs,  and  was  one  of  the 
mod  clamorous  members  in  the  Convention  for  the 
arret!  of  the  thirty-two-G*V0?;cfo*  Deputies. 

He  had  been  originally  bred  to  the  law,  in  the 
practice  of  which  he  obtained  feme  reputation,  and 
was  returned  a  member  for  his  native  Department, 
that  of  E ure. 

In  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  he  ciifplayed 
great  energy  of  character ;  and  it  mufl  be  acknow- 
ledged) notwithilanding  the  odium  ftill  attached  to 
their  name,  that  this  party  fuved  France,  and  e(la- 
blifbed  the  foundations  of  the  Republic.  Les  Phi- 
Iosophes,a.s  the  Brillbtins  were  termed,  entertained  a 
laudable  abhorrence  of  bloccl-ihed,  rapine,  and  in- 
jufUce< — eloquent,  luetaphyhcal,  dilatory,  timid, 
they  were  not  calculated  to 

"  Ride  in  the  whirlwind,  and  clire£l  the  ftorm . !" 
They  were  admirably  fitted,  however,  both  to  pre- 
cede and  fucceed  the  temped. 

By  ibme  of  the  fouthern  departments,  whither 
he  was  fent  on  million,  Robert  Lindet  has  been  ac- 
cufed  of  fanguinary  proceedings  ;  but,  by  others, 
his  innocence  has  been  afferted,  even  after  the 
3  0th  Thermidor,  when  the  colleagues  of  Robe f- 
pierre  were  arretted.  His  integrity  was  never  af- 
iailed. 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned  to  his  credit,  that  du- 
ring the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  terror,  he  lived 
in  a  ftate  of  almoil  total  inactivity  ;  for  although 
his  name  was  frequently  ufed,  yet  he  himfelf  was 
not  entrufted  with  the  fchemes  of  the  secret  executive^ 
that  direcled  all  the  fprings  of  government.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  Therm idcrian  Revolution^  he  en- 
tered into  all  the  views  of  the  victorious  party,  and 
continued,  during  three  months,  in  the  Commit* 
tee  of  Public  Safety. 

It   would  appear^  however,  that  he  changed  his 
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opinions,  when    Boiffy  d'Anglas,  and  fome  others 

\vi(hed    to    extirpate  all  the  Jacobins,  for    be  then 
declaimed  aloud  again!*  the  impolicy  and  fajuftiCe 
of  the  new  fyftem,  and  even  attacked  the  recent  re- 
volution with  great  bitternefs,  always  mentioning  it' 
as  ^execrable  joxirnet  do  9   Thetmidor. 

On  the  new  arrangement  of  the  legiflalure,  Ro- 
bert Lindet  did  not  happen  to  be  one  of  the  two- 
thirds  ;  in  other  words,  he  was  not  re-elected,  boon 
after  this,  he  appears  to  have  been  implicated  in 
the  confpiracy  of  liaboeuf  and  Drouet,  but  the  Di- 
rectory did  not  appear  anxious  to  puniih  him. 

M.    DEMORANDE, 

Was  formerly  Editor  of*the  Courier  de  Londres, 
He  came  over  to  this  country,  and  publifheda  book 
that  made  great  noife  at  the  time,  called  Le  Gaze- 
tier  Cusrasse  ;  containing  a  variety  of  fcandalous  a- 
necdotes  of  the  miftreires  of  that  very  contemptible 
and  debauched  monarch,  Louis  XV. 

The  French  court  being  determined  on  revenge, 
fent  over  an  exempt,  with  orders  to  fpare  neither 
trouble  norexpence  to  fecure  the  libeller  and  convey 
him  to  the  Ballile.  On  his  arrival  in  England,  in 
the  character  of  an  unfortunate  gentleman  who  had 
fled  from  perfeeution,  he  found  means  to  get  intro- 
duced to  M.  Demorande,  and,  affecting  to  com- 
paffionate  his  lituation,  as  a  perfon  expofed  to  the 
malice  and  intrigues  of  the  French  miniftry,  prof- 
fered him  the  loan  of  a  fum  of  money.  This  was 
inftantly  accepted  by  M.  D.  with  many  expreffions 
of  gratitude  ;  but  he  completely  outwitted  his  coun- 
tryman, although  one  of  the  moftfkilful  officers  be- 
longing to  the  Police  of  Paris  ;  for  he  inftantly  ap- 
plied to  Sir  J.  Fielding,  and  fa  frightened  the  ia- 
tellite  of  Madame  du  Barre,  that  he  was  happy  to 
efcape  re  infect  a. 

boon  after  the  commencement  of  the  American 
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war,  M.  D.  received  a  pen  Hon  from  Lord  North 
of  about  3001.  a  year,  in  coufequence  of  which  he 
refigncd  the  editorihip  of  the  French  newfpaper, 
and  retired  to  Stanmore,  in  Middlesex  ;  where  he 
took  a  fmall  houfem  the  cottage  ftyle,  and  cultiva- 
red  a  beautiful  garden,  which  was  furniihed  with  a 
fine  colieclicnof  foreign  roots. 

Wken  the  French  Revolution  took  place,  he  re- 
turned after  a  long  abfence  to  Paris,  and  publifhed 
a  weekly  gazette,  called  I' Argus  Patriot e.  He  en- 
tertained a  violent  diflike  to  BriiTot,  whom  he  hated 
both  perfonally  and  politically,  and  endeavoured  to 
injure  him  in  the  efteem  of  his  countrymen,  but 
without  effect.  This  circumftance,  perhaps,  and 
this  alone,  fave'd  his  life  under  the  monarchy  of  Ro- 
be fpier re. 

He  now  repairs  daily  to  the  Palais  Royal  on  crutch- 
es ;  and,  being  a  man  of  fome  eloquence,  enter- 
tains thole  around  him  with  his  opinion  of  the  events 
of  the  time,  and  the  great  men  of  the  day. 

He  formerly  married  an  Engliih  woman. 

MONGE, 

Originally  a  Stone-cutter  at  Mezieres,  in  Cham- 
pagne, became  a  mathematician  of  fome  celebrity, 
fry  the  liberality  of  the  Abbe  RouiTuet,  who  refcu- 
ed  him  from  manual  labour,  and  actually  fuperin- 
tended  his  education.  He  was  appointed  Minifter 
of  the  Marine,  on  the  recommendation  of  Condor- 
cet. 

He  is  a  virtuous,  but  dull,  plodding  man  ;  and 
was  totally  incapacitated,  both  by  nature  and  edu- 
cation, to  acl  the  important  part  amgned  him  by 
friendmip,  on  one  hand,  and  the  want  of  able  and 
patriotic  competitors:  on  the  other — for  all  thofe 
appertaining  to  the  ancient  marine-royal,  from  the 
minifter  of  the  department  down  to  the  enseigne, 
which    anfwers  to  our  midfliipmam  were,  at  this 
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period,  notorioufly  counter-revolutionary. 

Monge  had  lolved  feveral  difficult  problems, 
while  a  boy,  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  ;  a 
circuit) (lance  that  had  captivated  the  regard  of  the 
Secretary.  As  the  inlpe61or  of  a  feminary  for  fhip- 
building,  this  might  have  been  a  fufficient  quallfc-  * 
cation;  but  when,  inilead  of  contending  with  the 
pafTive  figns  of  triangles  and  paralellograms,  the 
mathematician  was  to  enter  upon  active  life,  and 
regulate  men  and  fleets,  he  was  quite  bewildered. 
The  reAilt  was,  accordingly,  what  might  have  been 
expected — the  French  marine  became  almoft  anni- 
hilated, during  the  administration  of  a  miniiter,  an 
adept  indeed  in  geometry,  but  an  ignoramus  in  rei- 
pecT  to  mankind. 

Monge  foon  retired,  or  rather  was  driven,  from 
a  filiation  which  he  could  not  fill  either  with  cre- 
dit lohimfelf,  or  honor  to  his  country  ;  and,  fal- 
lowing the  natural  bent  of  his  inclinations,  took  re- 
fuge once  more  in  the  bofom  of  the  fciences. 

He  was  foon  after  nominated  a  ProfeiTor  in  a  new 
national -eftabliihment,  called  (i'Ecole  Poljiechmqve) 
chePolytechnical  School  ;  and  has  acquired  consi- 
derable reputation  by  a  fkilful  application  of  Geo- 
metry,  and  even  of  Algebra,  to  the  perfection  of 
tafte. 

In  a  fhort  time  after  this,  he  publiihedone  of  his 
lectures — u  Sur  la  forme  le  plus  xonv  enable  pour  um 
Salle  clAssemblee."  He  propofes  that  the  hall  mould 
be  con  ftructed  after  the  manner  of  an  amphitheatre, 
but  of  an  elliptical  figure,  as  it  is  demonstrated  by 
experience  that  the  fpeaker  is  heard  beft  in  from. 
Thus  beauty  and  utility  are  attempted  to  be  recon- 
ciled together.  The  mod  proper  form  for  the  roof, 
is  faid  to  be  the  moiety  of  an  ellipfoide— (La  place 
de  la  salle  etant  elliptique  on  ne  pourrait  dormer  a  la 
voule  une  forme  plus  convenable  que  cellela  moitie  d'une 
elHpsoide.)     The  vault  is  to  be  fupportel  by  an  el- 
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liptical  arch  ;  that  thus,  "  by  confining  the  volume 
of  air.  the  orator's  voice  may  acquire  a  greattr 
force." 

No  Sooner  had  Buonaparte  by  his  brilliant  achieve- 
ments  acquired  a.  decided  preponderance  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Italy,  than  the  Directory  diSpatched  three 
commi  (Turners  thither.  TheSe  confided  of  Monge, 
Daunou,  and  Florent,  who  repaired  to  Rome,  and 
began  their  career,  by  repreffing  the  diibrders  of 
the  troops.  In  confequence  of  their  representa- 
tions, General  St.  Cyr  was  diSmiifed  on  account  of 
peculation,  and  replaced  by  General  Mc.  Donald, 
a  native  of  Scotland.  The  natives  were  alfo  treat- 
ed with  more  lenity  and  re  Speck. 

The  next  objecl  of  their  million  was  to  collect  all 
the  grand  efforts  of  human  art,  and  tranfmtt  them 
to  I  ranee.  This  they  have  fully  accomplifhed, 
and  the  National  Mufeum  at  Paris,  is  now  become 
the  repoSitory  of  the  fpoils  of  Italy.  Such  was  the 
general  Satisfaction  at  the  conduct  of  Monc*e,  dur- 
ing  his  reiklence  in  a  public  capacity  at  Rome,  that 
he  was  Second  on  the  lift  of  candidates'forthe  Di- 
rectory, an  office  for  which,  it  is  -  not  difficult  to 
pronounce,  he  was  by  no  means  calculated. 

He  is  at  prefent  in  his  proper  element — for  he 
appears  far  better  calculated  to  Superintend  the  em- 
bellishments, than  to  Launch  the  thuixleiyof  agreat 
common  wealth. 

G-E N ER AL  MIRANDA 

Was  born  in  Mexico  ;  for  his  colleague,  D'u- 
mourier,  commits  an  error  when  he  terms  him  a 
Peruvian.  JNotwithftanding  thejealoufy  with  which 
the  Spaniards  were  accultomed  to  treat  the  native 
Americans,  this  gentleman  found  means- to  obtain 
a  Colonel's commidion,  and  was  employed  by  the 
Governor  of  Guatimala  in  Several  confidential  Situa- 
tions*    He  is  thought  very  early  in  life  to  have   en- 
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tertained  the  generous  refolution  of  emancipating 
his  countrymen  from  thraldom  ;  and  to  this  is  at- 
tributed his  precipitate  retreat  from  New  Spain. 

Since  that  time,  he  has  been  almoft  literally  a 
wanderer,  lathe  courfe  of  his  travels,  he  has 
viiited  every  part  of  Europe,  and  refidedmore  than, 
once  in  England.  Being  poifeiTed  of  tafle,  learn- 
ing, and  a  claffical  ilyle,  he  was  enabled  to  col- 
lect and  to  narrate  a  variety  of  anecdotes,  and  ob- 
fervations  relative  to  the  manners,  policy,  laws, 
learning,  and,  above  ail,  the  military  eftablilh- 
ments,  of  every  nation. 

No  fooner  had  the  French  Revolution  taken 
place,  end  a  foreign  war  become  inevitable,  than 
he  repaired  to  Paris  from  St.  Peterfburg,  where  he 
was  in  great  favour  with  the  Emprefs,  who  en- 
deavoured, but  in  vain,  to  attach  him  to  her  per- 
fon  and  feryice-  By  means  of  Petion,  he  obtained 
the  rank  of  Major-general,  and  very  ably  and  effec- 
tually feconded  the  efforts  of  Dumourier  in  Belgi- 
um. Being  an  excellent  engineer,  he  difplayed 
great  military  fcience  in  the  art  of  attack  ;  in  fliort, 
lie  foon  became  refpecled  in  the  army,  and  popu- 
lar in  the  capital. 

When  the  heroof  Jemappe  penetrated  into  Hol- 
land, he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
troops  deftined  to  attack  Maeuricht :  the  attempt 
proved  abortive  :  but,  as  this  evidently  proceed- 
ed from  the  negligence  of  the  General  at  the  head 
of  the  covering  army,  his  laurels  were  not  blighted 
by  the  event. 

The  conduct  of  Dumourier,  as  foon  as  he  began 
to  experience  a  reverfe  of  fortune,  bacame  fufpici- 
ous  ;  and  his  frequent  conferences  with  the  Auf- 
trian  General,  which  ended  at  length  in  his  entire 
defection,  rendered  all  the  patriots  in  the  army  jea- 
lous of  him.  Miranda  inflantly  communicated  his 
fears  to  his  friend  Petion,  at  that  time  a  Member 
of  the  Committee  of  Public   Safety;  and  orders 
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were  foon  after  iffued  to  arreft  the  Commander  in 
Chief.  This  eircumftance  faved  the  life  of  Mi- 
randa ;  for  Dumourier  had  attributed  the  lofs  of 
the  battle  of  Nerwindin  to  him,  and  frill  blames 
him  ix|  his  hiftory.  To  this  the  other  has  made  a 
reply,  equally  able  and  animated. 

Mo  fooner  had  the  party  of  Gironde  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  energies  of  the  Mountain,  than  Mi- 
randa was  imprifoned.  He  was  liberated  at  the  ge- 
neral goal-delivery  on  the  execution  of  Robei'pierre  ; 
took  an  aclive  part  againit  the  feetions  of  Paris, 
during  the  laft  infurreclion,  and  was  once  more  put 
under  arreft  by  order  of  the  Directory. 

Since  that  period  he  has  been  enjoined  to  quit 
France,  under  pretence  of  being  a  foreigner.  This 
ungrateful  return  for  his  fervices  was,  perhaps,  fug- 
geiied  at  the  inftance  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  which 
has  long  viewed  him  with  a  jealous  eye.  If  fo,  it 
was  baffled  in  the  firft  mflance  ;  for  Miranda  refu- 
fed  to  obey  the  order  \  and,  claiming  the  rights  of 
Trench  citizenship,  appealed  to  the  legiflature,  in 
■eoniequence  of  which  the  Executive  was  obliged 
todefift,  for  a  time.  Its  power,  rather  than  its  juf- 
lice,  however,  prevailed  at  length,  and  he  was  dri- 
ven into  exile. 

General  Miranda  at  prefent  refides  in  this  coun- 
try ;  but,  like  the  other  emigrants  (Pichegru,  Ds 
Pulfaye,  and  a  few  more  excepted,)  he  receives  no 
countenance  from  Government,  being  tolerated  ra- 
ther than  chenfhed. 

NAPOLEONE    BUONAPARTE, 

It  requires  but  a  very  fuperficial  examination  in- 
to the  hiftory  of  mankind  to  difcover,  that  great  e- 
vents  are  productive  of  great  characters.  They  ex- 
cite the  paiTions  ;  invigorate  individual  talents; 
refcue  merit  from  undeferved  obfeurity  ;  and,  fet- 
ting  aficte.  the  ficYtUous  diftinctions  founded  on  the 
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follies,  rather  than  the  conventions  of  fociely,  give 
full  play  to  exertion,  and  ample  (cope  to  genips. 
But  this  fact  is  never  more  fatisfaclorily  Hluftrated, 
than  in  the  conteRs  connected  with,  and  founded 
on,  the  love  of  freedom  :  a  principle  intimately 
blended  with  our  exigence  and  our  happinefs  ;  and 
which,  being  founded  in  nature,  is  latent  in  the  ba- 
fefl  and  moll  felfifh  hearts. 

The  hemifphere  of  Greece  exhibited  a  galaxy  of 
heroes,  during  her  druggie  for  liberty,  againd  the 
domeilic  tyrants  who  opprefled,  and  the  foreign 
kings  who  endeavoured  to  enflave  her.  The  names 
and  actions  of  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  ;  of  Le- 
onidas  and  Agis  ;  of  Hermodius  and  AriRogiion  ; 
are  familiar  to  every  claffical  fcholar,  and  have  been 
long  dear  to  mankind.  In  Rome,  we  behold  one 
Brutus  ariie  to  expel  Tarquin,  and  another  to  pu- 
Titfh  Caefar.  The  burning  hand  of  Scsevoia  appalled 
the,  heart  of  the  king  of  Etruria  ;  and  a  fmgle  citi- 
zen, in  the  perfon  of  Koratius  Codes,  defending 
a  bridge  againd  a  little  army,  (truck  an  aftoniihed 
enemy  with  terror  anddifmay. 

To  recur  to  modern  times,  a  few  obfeure  pea- 
fants,  fuch  as  Tell,  Erni,  Stauffaucher,  refcued 
Switzerland  from  the  opprefrion  of  the  haughty 
Houfe  of  Auflria,  and  eilabliihed  a  federal  com* 
monwealth,  that  has  laded  longer  unaltered  than  a- 
ny  monarchy  in  Europe.  In  our  days,  we  have 
beheld  a  few  American  citizens  ennobling,  by  their 
flruggles,  a  memorable  revolution,  achieved  by  a 
printer,  a  lawyer,  a  farmer  :  we  have  often 
heard  one  of  its  authors  reproached  with  being  a 
ftay-maker;  and  the  St.  James's  Gazette  actually 
ridiculed  a  man  as  a  horse-dealer ,  whofe  promo- 
tion to  the  rank  of  Major-general  in  the  Britilh  fer- 
vice  it  was  afterwards  forced  to  record. 

Similar  caufes  in  France  have  produced  nearly 
fimilar  effects,  and  the  triumphs  of  the  monarchy 
have  been  obliterated  by  the  glories  oi  the  Repub- 
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lie.  Dlforganifed,  undifciplined,  diffatiafied  ;  fitr 
armies,  at  the  beginning  of  the  conteft,  exhibited 
numbers  without  valour,  arid  etiterprife  without  fuc- 
cefs.  It  can  have  been  no  common  principle,  then, 
that  has  forced  the  veteran  troops  of  Europe  to  turn 
pale  before  her  frelh  levies  ;  and  the  Bmnfwieks,  the 
Clerfayes,  the  Wurmfers,  to  bend  their  filver  locks 
to  men,  new  to  the  feience  of  war,  and  unknown 
to  hiflory. 

At  one  time  we  have  feen  Dumourier  feebly  op- 
poiing  the  allies,  and  actually  deprecating  their  ef- 
forts ;  at  another  time,  invading  their  poiTedions  j 
and,  foon  after,  flying  to  them  for  fuccour  and  pro- 
tection. Jourdan,  by  the  exertion  of  foidiery  bra- 
very alone,  taught  the  enemy  to  refpe£l  his  coun- 
trymen ;  Pichegru  difplayed  all  the  refources  of  a 
great  tactician,. and  directed  every  movement  by 
the  rules  of  art.  Morean,  in  imitation  of  Xeno- 
phon,  acquired  more  glory  by  retreat,  than  others 
have  achieved  by  victory  ;  and  Buonaparte,  by  ti- 
nning the  warrior  and  the  ftatefman  -in  his  own 
perfon,  appears  to  have  confurnmated  the  glory  of 
his  adopted  country. 

This  extraordinary  man,  born  in  the  town  of  A- 
jaccio,  in  Corlica.  in  1767,  is.  the  fon  of  Charles 
Buonaparte  and  Latitia  Ranioiini*  Kis  father,  who 
was  alio  a  native  of  Ajaccio,  was  bred  to  the  civil 
law,  at  Rome,  and  took  part  with  the  celebrated 
Paoll,  in  the  ever-memorable  druggie,  made  by  a 
handful  of  brave  iflanders,againft  the  tyrannical  ef- 
forts of  Louis  XV,  and  the  Machiavelian  fchemes 
of  his  minifler  Choifeul. 

I  am  aifured,  by  a  near  relation  of  the  family, 
that  he  not  only  laid  alide  the  gown  upon  this  occa- 
fion,  but  actually  carried  a  mufket  as  a  volunteer  ! 

On  the  conqueil  of  theifland,  he  wifhed  to  retire, 
with  the  gallant  chieftain  who  had  fo  nobly  fcrug- 
gled  for  its  independence  ;  but  he  was  prevented  by 
his  uncle,  a  canon,  who  exercifed  a  parental  autho- 
rity over  hitn. 
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In  1773,  a  deputation  from  the  three  eflates  was 
fent  to  wait  on  the  King  of  Fiance  ;  and,  on  this 
occafton,  Charles  Buonaparte  was  felecled  to  repre- 
sent the  nobles.  He  was  loon  after  promoted  to  the 
ofHce  oiprocuratorc  reale  of  Ajaccio  ;  where  his  an- 
ceilors,  fuppofedto  have  been  originally  from  Tuf- 
canvj  had  been  fettled  nearly  two  hundred  years. 

The  progeny  of  the  elder  Buonaparte  was  nume- 
rous, for  he  had  feveri  children  ;  four  fens  and  three 
daughters*  It  was  his  good  fortune,  however,  to 
be'cheriihedhy  the  French  ;  and  both  he  and  his 
femily  lived  in  the  greatefl  intimacy  with  M.  de 
MarbGeuf,  the  Governor,  who  received  a  revenue 
of  iixty  thouiand  UVi-es  a  year,  on  condhion  of  doing 
nothing  1 

An  iniendcuit  was  paid  nearly  as  much  ;  and  a 
fwarm  of  hungry  leeches,  engendered  in  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  court  of  Versailles,  at  one  and  the 
fame  time  fucked  the  blood  of  the  Coriicans,  and 
drained  the  treaiure  of  the  mother  country  :  in. 
fbort,  like  the  conqueils  of  more  recent  times,  the 
iu.bjugationoi  that  iiland  feems  to  have  been  achie- 
ved for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  gratify  avance3 
and  fatiate  rapacity. 

On  the  death  of  his  friend,  Charles  Buonaparte, 
JVL  de  Marbceuf  continuing  to  patronize  his  family, 
placed  his  fecond  fon,  Napoieone,  the  fnbject  of 
thefe  memoirs,  at  the  Ecole  MUUatre^  or  Military 
Academy. 

The  advantages  refuking  from  this  feminary, 
which  has  produced  more  great  men  than  any  other 
in  Europe,  were  not  loft  on  young  Buonaparte  ;he 
there  applied  himfelf,  with  equal  affiduity  and  ad- 
drefs,  to  mathematics,  and  it.udied  the  art  of  war 
as  a  regular  Science. 

Born  in  the  midft  of  a  republican  druggie  in  his 
native  land,  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  burit  into 
manhood  at  the  moment  when  the  country  of-  his 
choice  fhook  off  the  chains  with  which  ihe  !;ad  been 
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manacled  for  centuries.  There  was  alfo  fomething 
in  his  manners  and  habits  that  announced  him  e- 
qual  to  the  fituation  for  which  he  feems  to  have 
been  deflined  :  inftead  of  imitating  the  frivolity  of 
the  age,  his  mind  was  continually  occupied  by  ufe- 
fui  itudies  ;and  from  the  lives  of  Plutarch,  a  volume 
of  which  he  always  carried  in  his  pocket,  Jie  learn- 
ed, at  an  early  age*  to  copy  the  manners,  and  emu- 
late the  actions,  of  aotiqui-y. 

With  this  difpofition,  it  is  but  little  wonder  that 
he  ihotild  have  dedicated  his  life  to  the  profeflion 
of  arms.  We  accordingly  find  him,  while  yet  a 
boy,  prefenting  himfelf  as  a  candidate  for  a  corn- 
million  in  the  art-ilkry  ;  ar.d  his  iV,ccefs  equalled 
trie  cancelations  of  his  friends,  for  he  was  the 
twelfth  on  the  lid,  out  of  the  thirty-fix  who  proved 
victorious  in  the  conted.  In  confequence  of  this 
event,  he  became  a  Lieutenant  in  the  French  ar- 
my, and  ferved  as  fuch,  during  two  or  three  years, 
in  the  regiment  of  La  Fer£^  which  he  joined  at  Va- 
lence, in  Dauphiny. 

In  1790,  General  Paoli  repaired  to  France,  where 
he  was  honoured  with  a  civic  crown  :  and  there  he 
embraced  the  ion  of  his  old  friend,  who  had  ferved 
under  him  at  St.  Florenze  in  1768.  They  met  a- 
gain,  foon  after,  in  Cornea;  where  Buonaparte, 
then  a  Captain,  was  elected  Lieutenant-Colonel  of 
a  corps  of  Corficsn  National  Guards  in  activity. 

On  the  fecond  expedition  fitted  out  againft  Sardi- 
nia, he  embarked  with  his  countrymen,  and  land- 
ed in  the  little  iiiand  of  Maddalena,  which  he  took 
pojTeflion  of,  in  the  name  of  the  French  Republic; 
but  finding  the  troops  that  had  been  got  together 
for  this  expedition,  neither  pollened  organization 
nor  discipline,  he  returned  to  the  port  of  Ajaccio, 
whence  he  h^d  fet  out. 

In  the  mean  time  afcherne,  was  formed  for  the 
annexation  of  Corlicatothe  crown  of  England  ;  an<J 
the  cabinet,  in  an  evil  hour,  acceded  to  a  plan  which 
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while  it  diminifhed  the  wealth,  has  contributed  but 
little  either  to  the  honour  or  advantage  of this  coun- 
try. 

Buonaparte  had  a  difficult  part  to  ac*l  on  that  oc- 
.cafion  :  he  wasperfonaHy  attached  to  Palquale  Pa- 
oli  ;  he  refented  the  treatment  he  had  experienced 
during  the  reign  of  the  Terrorists;  and  had  actu- 
ally drawn  up,  with  his  own  hand,  the  remonflranc? 
tranfmitted  by  the  Municipality  of  Ajaccio  againit 
the  decree  declaring  the  General  an  enemy  to  the 
Commonwealth. 

Indeed,  he  was  fuppofed  to  be  fo  intimately  con- 
nected with  him,  that  a  warrant  was  iffued  by  La- 
.combe  de  St.  Michel,  and  the  two  other  Commi i- 
iioners  of  the  Convention,  to  arreft  young  Buona- 
parte !  Notwithstanding  thu,  he  was -determined  to 
remain  faithful  to  his  engagements  ;  and,  learning 
that  the  Engliih  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  had  fail- 
ed for  the  purpoie  ol  feizing  his  native  ifland,  he 
embarked,  along  with  his  family,  for  the  continent) 
rand  fettled  within  eighteen  leagues  of  Toulon. 

That  town,  the  fecond  fea-p#rt  in  France,  was 
at  this  moment  in  the  poffeflion  .of  the  Englifli,  ha- 
ving been  juft  feized  upon  by  Admiral  Lord  Hood, 
who  had  fubltituted  the  Britifh  Crofs  in  the  place  of 
the  three-coloured  flag.  The  military  talents  of  the 
young  Corlican  were  well  known  to  Salicetti,  who 
introduced  him  toBarras^now  one  of  the  Directory, 
to  whom  he  afforded  indubitable  proof  of  the  Once- 
rity  of  his  profeflions,  at  a  period  when  iufpicion 
was  juftified  by  themofiferious  and  frequent  defec- 
tions. He  was  accordingly  advanced  from  the  rank 
of  Chef  de  Brigade,  to  that  of  General  of  Artillery  ; 
and  directed,  under  General  Dugommier,  the  at- 
tacks  of  the  various  redoubts  that  furronnded  and 
itrengthened  this  important  port,  in  which  Collot 
d'Herbois  foon  after  declared,  "  that  he  had  found 
the  galley-flakes  alone  faithful  to  the  Republic  i" 

M. 
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It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  add,  that  the  energy  of  the 
French  troops,  added  to  the  fcientific  arrangements 
of  the  engineers,  overcame  the  ^eal  and  refinance 
of  a  motley  g-an  ifon,  and  r  jftored  the  key  of  the  Me? 
diterranean.  *o  France. 

It  may  be  neceftary,  however,  to  remark,  that 
Buonaparte.,  in  1793,  took  an  acYive  part  againft 
General  Paoli  and  the  Englifh ;  for,  m  the  courfp 
of  that  year,  he  appeared  with  a  fmall  armament 
before  Ajuccio,  the  town  and  citadel  of  which  he 
iurnmoned  in  the  name  of  :he  Republic  ;  but  he 
met  vviili  a  formidable  enemy  in  his  own  coufin,  the 
brave  Captain  MafTeria,  who  commanded  a  corps  of 
Corfj cans  during  the  liege  of  Gibraltar,  and  had 
learned  the  management  pf  red-hot  ihot  under  Lord 
Heathfield. 

The  conquefi  of  Toulon  contributed  not  a  little 
to  raife  the  credit  of  Buonaparte;  and  it  proved 
equally  advantageous  to  his  friend  Barras.  That 
deputy  had  been  alio  bred  a  military  man,  and 
\ias  employed  by  his  colleagues  on  all'  great  emer- 
gencies. One  of  thefe  ibpn  occurred  :  this  was, 
ihe  ciiilurbance  among  the  feclions  of J^aiis,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Insurrection  of  Fendemajre. 

On  this  occalion  he  took  care  to  be  fur  rounded  by 
able  men,  among  whom  Was  general  Buonaparte, 
whom  he  had  inverted  with  the  command  of  the  ar- 
tillery at  the  fiege  of  Toulon.  It  was  to  another 
Corfican,  however,  that  he  confided  the  fup&rin? 
tendeRce  of  the  army:  this  was  Geniili,  who  had 
juft  acquired  great  reputation  by  the  gallant  defence 
of  Baftia. 

On  trial,  however,  it  was  ; immediately  difcove- 
red,  that  the  deafness  of  Gentili  wras  an  invincible 
obftacle  to  fuccefs,  as  he  could  neither  hear  nor 
attend  to  the  multiplied  and  complicated  reports  of 
the  Aides  du  Campy  who  were  continually  bringing 
him  meffages,  or  addrefling  him  relative  to  the  fitu- 
gLtion  of  the  enemy.     Luckily   for  the  Convention? 
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Na\1olcone  Hudruparte  was,  at  this  critical  and  de- 
Gtlive  moment,*  appointed  his  fucccUbr  ;  and  it  is  to 
the  milterly  difpolitious  mncle  by  him,  that  the  tri- 
umph of  ihe  Uepivfcntalive  Body  is  principally  af~ 
cribed.  it  is  but  jullicc  to  add,  that  the  moderation 
difplayed  on  this  acealion  is,  perhaps*  unequalled 
in  the  hiflory  of  civil  wars  of  modern  times  ! 

A  nobler  field  now  opened  Cor  the  exertions  of 
Buonaparte  ;  for  he  was  ibon  after  invefled  with  the 
chief  command  of  the  French  army  in  Italy,  which, 
under  his  direction,  prepared  to  open  the  campaign 
Ol    I  795. 

In  the  fpriiig  of  that  year,  we  find  the  Auflro- 
Sardinian  troops  defeated  within  forty  miles  of  Tu- 
rin ;  fourteen  thoufand  were  either  killed  or  taken 
priibners  ®n  this  occaiion,  and  the  cannon  and  camp 
equipage  feized  on  by  the  victors.  The  army  of 
Lombardy  was  alio  doomed  to  experience  a  mod  hu- 
miliating difafter,  although  led  on  by  a  cautious  ve- 
teran, Beaulieu,  in  perfon:  this  was  attributed  fole- 
ly  to  the  Ikilful  manoeuvres  of- the  commander  in 
chief,  feconded  by  the  active  exertions  of  Generals' 
Laharpe,  Maffena,  and  Servona. 

The  Auftrian  General  Provera  was  taken  pri To- 
ne r  in  a  third  engagement ;  in  confequence  of  which 
forty  field- pieces,  with  the  horfes,  mules,  and  ar- 
tillery waggons,  See;  were  captured  by  the  French. ; 
and  two  thoufand  five  hundred  of  the  allies  killed, 
and  eight  thoufand  made  priioners.  In  fhort,  theS 
battles  of  Millefimo,  Dego,  Mondovi,  Monte  Lert- 
no,  and  Montenotte,  were  decilive  of  the  fate  of 
Sardinia;  for  the  aged  and  fuperftitious  monarch 
then  fe  ate  don  the  throne,  found  himfelf  reduced 
to  the  humiliating  fituation  ot  relinquifhing  Savoy 
and  Nice,  and  fubferibing  to  fuch  terms  as  were 
granted  by  the  Vic\or,  who  could  have  driven  him. 
from  his  throne,  and  obliged  him  to  fpend  the 
ihort  remainder  of  a  wretchsd  life  in  exile,  and  per- 
haps in  poverty  ! 
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The  battle  of  Lodi,  fought  on  the  21(1  Floreaf, 
(May  10th)  nearly  completed  the  overthrow  of  the 
AuiUian  power  in  Italy,  and  added  greatly  to  the 
reputation  of  the  French  arms.  On  this  occafion, 
a  battalion  of  grenadiers  bore  down  all  before  them, 
snd  reached  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  (homing — H  Long 
live  the  Republic I"  but  the  dreadful  fire  kept  up 
hy  the  enemy  ha\ing  flopped  the  progrefs,  Gene- 
rals Berthier,  Maffena,  Cervoni,  kc.  rumed  for- 
ward ;  even  their  prefence  would  have  proved  inef- 
fectual, had  it  not  been  for  the  intrepidity  of  Buo- 
naparte, who,  matching  a  itandard  from  the  hand 
of  a  fubaltern,  like  Casfar,  on  a  fimiiar  occafion,  pla- 
ced himfelf  in  front,  and  animating  his  foldiers  by 
his  actions  and  gefliculations — for  his  voice  was 
drowned  in  the  noife  of  the  cannon  and  mufketry— 
Vi6tory  once  more  arranged  herfelf  under  the  Gal- 
lic banners. 

In  confequenceof  thisferies  of  victories  Beaulieu 
was  obliged  to  yield  the  palm  to  a  younger  rival  ; 
for  he  felt  himfelf  reduced  to  the  nece'iTity  of  re- 
treating among  the  mountains  of  Tyvol,  on  which 
the  French  took  poileMion  of  the  greater  part  of 
Lombardy,  and  acquired  aftoniPning  refources,  and 
immenfe  magazines. 

After  crofting  the  Mincio,  in  the  face  of  the  Au- 
ftrians,  the  Republican  army  entered  Verona,  which 
fo  lately  had  afforded  an  afylum  to  a  titular  King 
of  France,  and  feized  on  Pavia.  Here  a  new  and 
more  dreadful  enemy  attempted  to  ftop  the  progrefs 
of  the  conquerors,  It  was  fu  perdition,  clothed  in 
cowis  and  iurplices,  brandifhing  a  poniard  in  one 
hand,  and  a  crucifix  in  the  other  ;  but  the  fpeedy 
punilhment  of  thepriefts  and  their  adherents  put 
an  end  to  the  infurreeYion,  and  thus  faved  Buona- 
parte and  his  army  from  a  more  imminent  danger 
than  they  had  as  yet  experienced,  and  from  which 
bo  French  army3  that  hitherto  croffed  the  Alps,  has 
been  exempt. 
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At  length  Mantua  alone  remained  in  poflemon 
of  the  Auftrians,  and  this  alio  was  foon  inverted  by 
the  victors,  who;  at  the  fame  time,  made  inroads 
into  the  Tyrol  ;  and,  by  the  battle  of  Rovercdo, 
and  the  poifeirion  of  Trent,  became  mailers  of  the 
partes  that  lead  to  Vienna. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  gallant  Wurmfer  deter- 
mined to  that  himfelf  up,  with  the  remainder  of 
his  difpinted  troops,  in  Mantua;  and  the  Auftrians 
made  one  more  grand  effort,  by  means  of  General 
Alvinzy,  to  refcue  his  beiieged  army,  and  regain 
their  ancient  preponderance  in  Italy.  But  the  bat- 
tle of  Areola  completely  difappointed  their  expec- 
tations, and  the  capture  of  Mantua  at  one  and  the 
fame  time  concluded  the  campaign,  and  their  hu- 
miliation. 

In  the  winter  of  1796,  General  Buonaparte  was 
united  to  Madame  Beauharnois,  a  beautiful  French- 
woman, who  had  experienced  a  variety  of  perfec- 
tions during  the  time  of  RobeTpierre.  Her  former 
hufband  attained  the  rank  of  General  in  the  fervice 
of  the  -  Republic,  and  always  conducted  himfelf  ars  a 
friend  of  liberty. 

On  that  memorable  day,  when  Louis  XVI.  and 
his  family  repaired  to  Paris,  M.  de  Beauharnois  fat 
as  Prelklent  of  the  National  Artembly,  and  exhibit- 
ed great  dignity  of  demeanour  :  no twith {landing 
this,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  Terrorirts,  who,  joining 
the  narrow  ideas  of  Seclarirts  to  the  ferocious  cha- 
racter peculiar  to  themfelves,  perfecuted  all  whole 
opinions  were,  not  exactly  conformable  to  their 
own  ftandard.  M.  Barras,  at  length,  luckily  for 
her,  extended  his  protection  to  the  widow,  who  is 
now  the  wife  of  his  friend. 

The  campaign  of  1797,  opened  under  the  mod 
aufpicious  circumftances  for  France  ;  Spain  was 
now  in  alliance  with  her  ;  Sardinia  acted  a  fubor- 
din  ate  part  under  her  control  j  Tufcany  obeyed  her 
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requjfitions  ;  Naples  had  concluded  a  feparate  peace, 
and  Rome  was  at  her  mercy.  In  this  fituation,  the 
eyes  of  the  Court  of  Vienna,  and  indeed  of  all  Eu« 
rope,  were  turned  towards  the  Archduke  Charles, 
who  was  faid  to  inherit  the  military  talents  of  the 
iiouie  of  Lorraine. 

It  was  accordingly  determined,  that  this  youn? 
prince  mould  be  appointed  commander  in  chief; 
am  that  the  hero  of  Kehl  mould  oppofe  the  hero 
e*  Italy.  The  corned,  however,  was  not  Ions*  be- 
uveen  btrth  and  genius  ;  between  a  young  man  of 
muitrious  extraction,  furrounded  by  flatterers,  and 
educated  in  the  corrupting  circle  of  a  court,  and  a 
hardy  Corhcan, brought  up  amidft  perils,  breathing 
the  fpint  oi  the  ancient  republics,  acquainted  with 
ail  the  machinery  of  modern  warfare,  during  ev- 
ery thing  under  his  own  eye— whofe  miftrefs  was 
the  Commonwealth,  and  whole  companion  was 
Plutarch  ! 

At  length,  in  April,  1797,  the  Houfe  of  Auftria 
deemed  it  prudent  to  foe  for  an  armift'ice,  and  ac- 
cept of  terms  of  accommodation,  that  would  have 
been  at  one  time  deemed  humiliating. 

A  few  weeks   after    this,    Buonaporte    granted 
peace  to  Venice,  or  rather   acquired  poffeflion   of 
every  thing  appertaining  to  that  ancient  anftocracy. 
In  confequence  of  this,  he  took  advantage  of  the 
abience  of  the  Englifti  fleet  from  the  Mediterrane- 
an, embarked  a  body  of  French   troops  on   board 
ins  lately  acquired  navy,  and  took  poffeflion  of  the 
illesof  Corfou,  St.  Maur,  Zephalonia,  and  Zaute. 
Ailthefe  were  confirmed  to  France,  by  the  trea- 
ty of Campo    Formio,  ligned  Oa.   17th;  and    no 
iooner  had  the  victorious  chief  received  the  ratifica- 
tion of  his   Imperial  Majefly,  than  he  retured    to 
Pans.     The  event  of  a  peace  with  Auftria  was  cel- 
ebrated at  the  Luxemburgh,  by  agrand  feftival,  at 
which  Buonaparte  affifted.     On  this  occafion,  the 
Mimfter  for  Foreign  Affairs,  aner  prefenting  him 
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to  theDireSlory,  made  afpeech,  in  which,  by  point- 
ing to  a  different  obje6t,  he  dexteroufly  concealed 
the  future  deligns  of  the  French  Cabinet. 

The  reply  of  the  "  conqueror  of  Italy,"  has  been 
famed  rather  for  its  eloquence  than  correclnefs. 
"  Citizen  Directors, 

"  The  French  people,  in  order  to  be  free,  had 
king's  to  combat.  To  obtain  a  coriftitution  foun- 
ded onreafon,  they  had  to  overcome  the  prejudi- 
ces of  eighteen  hundred  year9.  Religion,  abfolutc 
monarchy,  and  the  feudal  fyftem,  governed  Europe 
during  thelaft  twenty  centuries  *,  but  with  the  peace 
which  you  have  concluded  begins  the  era  of  representa- 
tive governments. 

"  You  have  fucceeded  in  organizing  live  great 
nation,  whole  vail  territory  is  now  circumfcribed 
by  thofe  limits  alone  which  Natureherfelf  has  tra- 
ced. 

"  You  have  done  more.  The  two  firft  countries 
of  Europe,  once  celebrated  for  the  arts,  fciences, 
and  great  men  they  produced,  behold  the  genius  of 
Liberty  ariiing  from  the  tombs  of  their  anceflors. 
They  are  two  pedeftals  on  which  Fate  is  about  to 
place  two  powerful  nations. 

ft  1  have  now  the  honour  to  prefent  you  with 
the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  ligned  and  ratified  by 
his  Majefty  the  Emperor.  This  peace  fecures  the 
liberty,  the  profperity,  and  the  glory  of  the  Re- 
public. 

"  When  the  happmefs  of  the  French  people  (hall 
be  fettled  on  the  balis  of  the  bell  and  wifeft  laws, 
all  Europe  will  be  free." 

In  order  to  deceive  the  enemy,  relative  to  an  ex- 
pedition equally  fingular  and  important,  which  was 
now  become  a  favourite  object  with  the  French  ca- 
binet, Buonaparte  publifhed  an  addrefs  to  the  "  ar- 
my of  England."  He  then  fet  off  from  the  capital, 
and  at  Calais  beheld,  for  the  firft  time,  the  hoftile 
fhores  of  Britain.     Both  there,  and  at  Dunkirk,  he 
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reviewed  the  troops,  and  as  his  time  would  not  per- 
mit to  examine  the  army  in  Flanders  in  pet  ion,  he 
difpatched  a  general  in  his  suite  thither* 

After  this,  he  returned  once  more  to  Paris,  and 
fet  out  privately  for  tbeibuthern  provinces. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  large  fleet,  and  an  itnmenfe 
number  of  tranfports,  were  collecting  in  feveral  of 
the  feaports  ofthe  Mediterranean,  Great  bodies  of 
the  bell  troops  were  marched  from  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent points,  and  embarked  onboard  vellels  of  e- 
very  defcription.  If  we  are  to  believe  reports,  ac- 
companied with  an  air  of  authenticity,  the  army 
collected  on  this  occation  amounted  to  35,000  cho- 
fen  men.  The  Chips  of  war  confided  of  fifteen  fail 
of  the  line,  fourteen  frigates,  and  feveral  corvettes. 
The  tranfports  under  their  convoy  were  293  fail. 

The  ports  of  Marieiiles,  Toulon,  Genoa,  and 
Cevita  Vecchia,  were  fixed  on  for  the  embarkation 
of  the  P.  ores,  provifions,  artillery,  ammunition,  Sec. 
A  body  of  learned  men  went  on  board  at  the  fame 
time,  with  the  apparatus  appertaining  to  the  diffe- 
rent arts  and  fciences  in  which  they  excelled. 

This  grand  armament,  the  greateit  that  had  ap- 
peared in  the  Mediterranean  iince  the  time  of  the 
crufades,  fet  fail  on  the  19th  of  May,  with  a  favour- 
able gale,  and  formed  a  line  of  feveral  leagues  in 
extent. 

While  every  one  was  contemplating  this  great  e- 
vent,  and  wondering  to  what  point  of  the  compafs 
this  new  temped  was  directed,  intelligence  was  re- 
ceive.:!, atone  and  the  fame  time,  ofthe  attack  and 
furrender  of  Malta  ;  a  rock,  which  both  nature  and 
art  had  contributed  to  render  impregnable  :  and  it 
feems  flill  to  be  a  moot  point,  whether  it  fell  by 
ft  r  at  age  m  or  treachery. 

Immediately  after  this,  the  adventurous  Corhcan 
fleered  towards  the  Nile,  took  polfeffion  of  Alex- 
andria by  dorm,  beat  Murat  Bey  in  two  actions, 
the  fecond  of  which  feems  to  have  been    decilive? 
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drove  Ibrahim  Bey  into  upper  Egypt,  and  feized  on 
Cairo,  Rofetta,  Damietta,  and  Suez. 

In  the  meantime,  by  an  exploit  that  has  oonfer- 
red  on  him  immortal  reputation,  Sir  Horatio  Nel- 
fbn,  almoit  entirely  annihilated  the  French  fquad- 
ron,  under  Admiral  Brueys,  which  had  been  injudU 
cioufly  moored  in  the  road  of  Bequires  : 

"  If  in  refpect  to  this  calamitous  event,  (fays  Bu- 
onaparte, in  one  of  his  difpatches)  he  (the  French 
Admiral)  was  to  blame;  lie  has  expiated  his  faults 
by  a  glorious  death.  The  de (limes  (adds  he)  have 
been  defirous  to  prove  on  this  occafiori,  as  oil  many 
others,  that  if  they  grant  to  us  a  decided  preponde- 
rance on  land,  they  have  given  the  empire  of  the 
feasto  our  rivals." 

Difappointed  in  his  vsrifh  ta  penetrate  into  India, 
in  confequence  of  the  Iatenefs  of  the  feafon,  theop- 
pofition  of  the  Mamalukes,  and  the  flill  fiercer  re-* 
liilance  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  the  French  General 
determined  to  extend  his  authority,  and  confolidate. 
his  power  in  Egypt.  With  this  view,  he  isfaid  to 
have  availed  himf&lf  of  the  religious  prejudices  of 
the  inhabitants  to  gain  their  efleem  ',  he  has  alfo 
employed  other  means,  that  fpeafe  feelingly  to  the 
hearts  of  all  men,  for  he  has  refcued  the  Cophts 
from  flavery,  and  divided  the  paternal  inheritance 
among  the  fu raving  children,  inflead  of  permitting 
it,  as  heretofore,  to  be  claimed  by  the  Grand  Sig- 
nor,  and  devoured  by  his  fubordinate  officers. 

By  way  of  (inking  their  fen-ies  with  awe,  on  the 
1  ft  Ventofe,  he  celebrated  the  feventh  anniverfary 
of  the  Republic  with  uncommon  magnificence.  At 
Alexandria,  the  garrifon  allembled  at  the  "  pillar 
ofPompey,"  on  that  occafiori  decorated  with  the 
tri-coloured  cockade  ;  and  in  the  evening"  Cleopa- 
tra's needle"  was  illuminated. 

At  Cairo,  a  pyramid  was  ere£led  in  the  public 
fquare,  the  feve'n  faces  of  which  contained  the 
names  of  fuch  of  the  feven  divifions  as  had  fallen  in 
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battle,  while  the  troops  in  Upper  Egypt  celebrated 
the  event  on  "  the  ruins  of  Thebes  l'1  . 

Such  hitherto  have   been  the  jSriricYpil    features 
of  an  expedition  which    a  JMinilitr  of  tfvhs    h  iuviVry 

has  termed  "  frantic."  and  which,  on  the  ftrtt  view* 
ailuredly  bears  a  near  refembi*nce  to  the  crofades 
of  the  middle  ages.  The  peaceable  poiTemon  of  E- 
gypt  wordd,  however,  procure  to  France,  by  means 
of  an  eafy  navigation,  moll,  ii  not  all,  the  commo- 
dities lhe  has  hitherto  obtained  by  didant  and  te- 
dious voyages  to  the  regions  (ituated  within  the  tro- 
pics.  The  commodities  of  India  might,  in  tirr.e* 
be  alio  circulated*  once  more  throughout  Europe* 
by  means  of  this  grand  entrepot^  while  the  dream  of 
riches  that  flows  from  Alia  to  England  cor  Id  per- 
"haps  be  intercepted,  and  ihe  latter  receive  a  deadiy 
wound  m  the  extremities  of  her  empire. 

But  what,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  Buonaparte 
hazarded  by  this  romantic  expedition  ?  He  who  fub- 
dued  Venice,  conferred  a  new  fojm  of  government 
on  Genoa',  ilruck  the  triple  crown  from  the  head  of 
Pius  VI,  made  Sardinia  a  kingdom  only  by  courtefy, 
reftored  Cornea  to  France,  overthrew  live  Auftriau 
armies  in  fuccelTion,  and  taught  even  an  Emperor 
to  tremble  beneath  his  diadem?  We  now  behold 
him,  with  his  fleet  deftroyed,  h^5  armyexpofed  ta 
licknefs,  obliged  to  fight  for  every  inch  of  territo- 
ry, aifailed  by  the  hordes  of  the  defart,  with  the 
Biouth  of  the  Nile  blocked  up,  and  nearly  connnedj 
if  we  are  to  believe  report,  to  the  fcanty  territory 
of  the  Delta  ! 

is  this  an  Alexander,  laying  down  plans  for  the 
benent  of  poiterity,  and  fubduing  favage  nations, 
in  order  to  acco.npiifh  his  projects— or  is  it  Charles 
XII.  Mailing  ail  his  laurels,  by  liflening  to  the  per- 
fidious counfels  of  MaiTeppa,  and  wandering  like  a 
Fugitive,  rather  than  a  conqueror,  among  the  Cof- 
facks  of  me  Ukraine  I 

As  to  his  perfor,  Buonaparte  is  of  fmall  ftature. 
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but  admirably  proportioned.  He  is  of  a  fpare  habit 
of  body,  yet  robutl,  and  calculated  to  undergo  the 
great  eft  fatigues.  His  complexion,  like  that  of  all 
the  males  of  fouthern  climate,  is  olive  ;  his  eyes 
large  and  black,  his  chin  prominent,  the  lower  part 
of  his  'face  thin,  and  his  forehead  fquare  and  pro- 
jecting. The  large  whole  length  Italian  print,  pub- 
limed  in  London  by  Testolini,  exhibits  a  good  like- 
nefs  ;  but  the  heft  portrait  ever  taken  of  him  uas 
one  painted  at  Verona,  in  confequence  of  the  iblici- 
tations  of  an  Englifh  artift,  who  applied  to  him  for 
this  purpofe,  by  means  of  a  letter  from  a  relation^ 
now  in  London. 

In  re f peel  to  his  mind,  he  pontiles  uncommon 
attainments*  He  converfes  freely,  and  without 
pedantry  on  all  fubjecls,  and  -writer  and  fpeaks  with 
fluency  and  eloquence.  Above  all  things,  he  lias 
attempted,  and  in  a  great  meafure  obtained,  the 
mattery  oyer  hispafhons,  He  is  abftemious  at  h|§ 
meals,  and  was  never  feen,  in  the  flighted  degree, 
intoxicated  ;  he  poffeiTes  many  .friends,  but  has  no. 
minions  ;  and  preferves  an  inviolable  fecrecy,  by 
means  of  a  rigorous  filence,  far  better  than  other 
men  do  by  a  loquacious  hvpocrify. 

His  mother,  the  beautiful  Lxtitia  Buonaparte,  is 
ftill  alive,  as  are  alfo  two  of  his  lifters,  one  of  Vhoin. 
isjuft  married  to  a  diftinguifhed  Frenchman.  They 
were  lately  taken  prifoners  by  an  EngHih  armed 
veffel,  during  their  paifage  from  France  to  Corlica, 
but  have  been  reilored  to  their  country  and  their 
friends. 

GENERAL  AKGEREAU. 

It  was  once  laid  of  a  man,  as  it  is  ftill  of  a  horfe, 
that  in  order  to  be  good  for  any  thing,  he  mull  be  of 
fome  particular  strain  or  dreed.  What  the  Arabian 
crofs  or  mixture  is  to  the  one,  nobility  was  confide- 
nce! to  be  to  the  other,  and  heroes  were  fuppofed  to 
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be  derived  exclufively  from  that  clafs !  What  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  fupport  this  chimera,  was 
the  circuraftance  of  mod  of  the  armies  of  Europe 
being  officered  by  the  nobles  only. 

This,  however,  is  one  of  the  many  ridiculous 
and  degrading*  illations  difpellecl  by  the  French  Re- 
volution. Jourdan  and  Hoche  are  roturkrs^ov  de?» 
fcendants  of  the  mobility ;  and  Dumouriez  and  Buo- 
naparte wrould  fcarcely  have  been  considered  as  gen- 
tjeinen  under  the  old  government. 

Angereau,  fiding  with  the  people,  to  whom  he 
appertains  by  birth— for  he  is  the  fon  of  a  petty 
Pariiian  tradefman — fuddenly  rofe  to  the  rank  of 
General."  He  has  often  dHtinguifhe.d  himielf  in  the 
Republican  ranks,  and  oflate  acquired  great  cele- 
brity in  Italy,  where  he  commanded  one  of  the 
wings  of  B uonap art e-s  army— rPf  that  army  that  has 
annihilated  fo  many  Amirs  an  ones! 

Aneereau  ferved  in  a  fubordinate  Situation  in  a 
Neapolitan  regiment  of  Epirots, -until  1787,  ivhen 
he  actually  fettled  as  a  iencing-malter  in  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Jn  1792,  he  was  banifhed, 
along  with  the  reft  of  his  countrymen.  ,On  this  he 
repaired  to  the  army  of  Italy,  and  became  a  volun- 
teer. Failing  through  .all  the  mtermediate  fteps,  he 
has  at  length  rife n  to  the  rank  of  General  of  Divi- 
sion. He  is  not  a  mere  foldier  ;  for,  after  aclihg  as 
apolitical  miffionary  in  Italy,  he  concerted,  with 
the  friends  of  Liberty  in  that  country,  on  the  belt 
3ieans  of  facilitating  the  entrance  and  progrefs  of 
the  French  army.  He  is  now  about  forty -five  ©r 
forty-fix  years  of  age. 

"  He  is  alow  fellow  I  I  actually  knew  him  afen- 
eing.mafter  !"  exclaimed  an  Italian  Signora>  on. 
hearing  of  the  battle  ofLodi— u  This  fame  Ange- 
reau taught  my  fon  !" 

"  I  hope  your  fon  will  follow  the  examples  of  fo 
great  a  mailer,"  replies  a  Frenchman — u  he  will 
then  have  Something  of  the  ancient  Iloman  in  him  I" 
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c(  He  was  nothing  more  than  a  drummer  at  Na- 
ples," cried  a  pert  Sicilian.  "  Ah!  this  man,"  re- 
joins the  lively  Pariiian — "  Teems  to  have  been  de- 
ilinedto  rn^ke  a  noise,  1  perceive,  from  his  very  in- 
fancy !  !  !" 

No  fooner  had  the  glad  tidings  of  the  capture  of 
Mantua  reached  the  capital,  than  the  elder  Arige- 
r-eau,  who  is  an  honeil  grocer,  was  complimented 
on  the  valour  and  talents  of  his  ion.  A  fraternal 
banquet  was  prepared  to  celebrate  the  great  event. 
At' the  age  offeventy  live,  the  father  of  the  victori- 
ous General  was  placed  in  the  feat  o:  honour  at  a 
table  covered  with  an  elegant  repait,  and  a  wreath 
of  laurel,  adorned  with  a  three  coloured  riband, 
wasprefented  to  him,  in  the  name  of  an  applaud- 
ing country. 

Thus,  to  honour  an  aged  parent,  was  the  moil 
delicate  compliment  that  could  be  paid  to  an  affec- 
tionate ion  ! 

"  Les  Jiommes  soni  egaux  ;  ce  n* est  point  lanaissance, 
C'est  lascide  vertu  qui  fait  leur  difference*'* 


Voltaire. 


Angereau,  on  his  return  to  France,  enjoyed  the 
confidence  cf  the  majority  of  the  Directory,  and  was 
accordingly  employed  by  them  in  order  tovbring  a- 
bout  the  Fruclidorian  Revolution.  On  that  memo- 
rable oc.cafio.il,  Barras,  La  Reveillcre,  and  Rewbell, 
.affumedthe  command  of  the  capital,  and  appointed 
this  general  their  lieutenant. 

He  accordingly  marched  to  the  Thuillcries,  with 
a  chofen  body  ol  men,  and  fummoned  the  grena- 
diers compoiing  the  guard  of  the  JLegiflative  Body. 
Inftead  of  oppoiing,  they  received  him  with  open 
.arms,  and  formed  a  line  for  his  paifage.  On  this, 
the  gates  of  the  Affembly  were  forced,  and  the  real 
or  pretended  conspirators  arreiled  by  this  intrepid 
man,  who  afluredly  flaked  his  life  on  the  event  of 
jthe  contelt. 

N. 
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The  fuccefs  of  this  day,  as  may  be  eafdy  fuppof- 
ed,  foon  led  to  new  preferment.  Angeveau  was 
accordingly  appointed  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
French  army  on  th&  frontiers  of  Spain,  with  a  view, 
as  was  then  thought,  to  penetrate  into  Portugal) 
and  arrived  at  Perpignan  on  the  27th  of  February i 
179  3.  On  this  occaiiori,  the  Government  teftified 
its  approbation  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  The  Executive  Directory  depends  with  full 
confidence  on  the  refill  t  of  the  operations  oi  Gene- 
ral Angereau  in  his  new  and  important  fpiinoii. 
After  having  ferved  the  Republic  with  fo  much  glo- 
ry and  fuccefs,  he  muu  daily  acquire  freih  claims 
to  national  gratitude." 

GENERAL    MASSENA. 

No  nation  in  Europe  has. experienced  a  greater 
elegree  of  degeneracy  than  the  inhabitants  of  mo- 
dern Italy.  Does  this  proceed  from,  fupeVfution  ihat 
degrades  I  tyranny  that  humbles  and  dtbafes:  or 
an  unmanly  refinement,  thatburfts  into  exlacies  at 
the  warblings  of  a  castrato,  unmans  the  fex,  in  or- 
der to  charm  the  ear,  and  cuts  off  the  iburce  of  po- 
pulation, to  gratify  the  momentary  longings  of  a 
debauched  appetite  ? 

It  has  been  afTerted  by  a  refpectable  traveller, 
that  the  defcendants  of  a  people  who  once  enriched 
the  world  with  fcience  and  the  arts,  and  afforded 
the  nobleft  monuments  of  human  virtue  and  human 
ikill,  notwithstanding  the  cruel  yoke  of  the  Mufful- 
mans,  ftill  call  to  mind  the  greatnefs  of  their  ancei- 
tors.  We  are  alTured,  they  not  unfrequently  hint 
that  they  are  fprung  from  thefe  Greeks  v.  no  were 
no  lefs  memorable  in  arts  than  arms,  and  not  only 
recapitulate  the  feats  of  their  progenitors,  but  actu- 
ally point  out  the  fcenes  of  their  glory. 

Notwithftanding  appearances,  this  is  precifely 
the  cafe,  and  perhaps  in  a  ftiil  gi  cuter  -degree 
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rjts  of  tli?    ancient  Romans.     Among 

:m,  too,  firlt  arofe  thefrec  and  independent  little 
commonwealths  of  modern  Hurope  ;  and  the  feeds 
of  early  liber'  not  yet  been   entirely    choked 

by  the  triple  fervitude  p.f  civil,  religious,  and  fo- 
reign domination.  In  addition  to  this,  the  foun- 
dations of  a  new  Republic  have  lately  been  had  in 
a  cidfiic  foil;  and  not  with  ft  an  ding  they  are  dill  kept 
in  thraldom  by  their  liberators^  the  people  may  at 
ibme  future  day  bethink  tlieirifelves  of  the  Brutuies, 
the  Catos,  and  the  Scioios  of  antiquity. 

MalTenais  now  about  thirty -feven  years  of  age* 
He  was  born  at  Nice,  at  a  period  when  it  appertain- 
ed to  the  Houfe  of  Savoy,  into  whofe  fervice  he 
entered  at  an  early  period  of  life.  The  reproach  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  court  of ■  Turin,  that,  without 
protection^  merit  cannot  make  any  progress  there. 
Kow  many  ofiicers  of  talents  in  our  own  country 
have  "beheld  the  bafta-rd  or  legitimate  fon  of  a  lord 
taking  rank  and  precedence  of  the  in,  in  confequence  . 
of  fuperior  intereU  ?  It  was  well  obferved  by  an 
EngliQi  fubaltern,  "  that,  in  order  to  attain  a  rapid 
promotion,  he  would  rather  lie  backed  by  a  rotten 
borough^  than  poifefs  the  military  talents  ofTuren-' 
nel" 

MaiTena  became  an  Enfign  in  the  Sardinian  arv 
my  ;  and  an  enfign  he  might  have  remained  to  this 
moment,  hadhechofen  to  continue  in  that  fervice. 
But  a  better  deftiny  awaited  him,  and  in  purfuit  of 
that,  he  threw  up  his  commiiTion  ;  and,  entering 
into  a  French  legion,  foon  diitingu  hired  himfelf. 

It  was  at  the  capture  of  Sofpello  that  he  firit  de- 
veloped his  military  talents  ;  and  it  was  entirely 
owing  to  him,  that  Saorgio,  in  the  campaign  of 
1794,  yielded  to  the  Republican  arms.  For  this 
fervice  he  was  rewarded  with  the  rank  of  General 
ofDivifion. 

No  loonerwas  Buonaparte.appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Italy, /than  the  local  knowledge. 
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intrepidity,  and  experience  of  Maffcria,  pointed  him 
out  as  an  able  officer,  capable  of  feconding  his 
views,  and  advancing  his  progrefs.  We  accord- 
ingly find  him,  in  the  fpring  of  1796.  acun^  a  bril- 
liant part,  under  the  direction  of  that  celebrated 
warrior,,  at  the  battles  of  Montenotte  and  Monte 
Lezino,  againft  the  Sardinian  army,  in  which  he 
.toad  lormerly  ferved  as  an  obfcure  fubaltern. 

He  was  alfo  prefentatthe  fnccefTive  acUoiiS  of 
Miiieiimo,  Begos-  Mondovij  and  Ccfiaria  ;  in  all 
which  he  diitmguiihed  himfelf  by  the  impetuous 
valour  with  which  he  attacked  the  armies  under 
Proveyra  and  Beaulieu.  He  was  no  left  fuccefsful 
againft  Wurmfer.  and  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  capture  of  Mantua. 

After  being  the  companion  of  the  glory,  he  a5\ed 
as  the  proxy  'of  his  General  ;  in  whofe  name  he  re- 
paired to  Paris,  in  order  to  concert, with  the  Direc- 
tory relative  to  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  and  the 
removal  of  the  victorious  armies -of  the  Republic 
from  fuch  of  the  conquered  provinces  as  were  to  be 
rettored  to  Auilria. 

Maifena,  iince  that  period,  has' taken  a  very  ac- 
tive part  in  the  organization  of  the  Roman  Repub- 
lic. It  was  he  who  nominated  the  Comlituted  Au- 
thorities: and  installed  the  Confulate  in  its  autho- 
rity. 

"  The  French  Republic,"  fays  he,  in  a  procla- 
mation iiiued  on  this  occaiion,  "  renounces  the  right 
of  conqueit  which  appertains  to  it  over  the  territo- 
ries of  Rome,  and  proclaims  the  eftablifhment  and 
independence  of  the  Roman  Republic. 

"  France  had  cruel  injuries  to  revenge  ;  but  fhe 
will  be  avenged  it  a  manner  worthy  of  herfelf,  pro- 
vided the  Roman  people  be  but  happy  and  free. — 
ri  he  liberty  and  property  of  a  nation  can.  only  be 
guaranteed  by  a  conttitution  :  the  Executive  Di- 
rectory of  the  French  Republic  offers  one  to  the  Ro- 
man People.     By  this    offer,  the  Republic  ihields 
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them  from  the  political  cor  is    and    factions 

which  continually  arife  in  a  date  when  deficient  m 

this  point  ;  and  the  Romans,  at  her  call,  mall  en- 
ter on  that  career  of  liberty,  and  practice  of  virtue, 
which  immortalized  their  anceilors,'' 

Refpe£t.for  hiiiorical  truth  will  not  permit  the 
concealment,  that  this  General  has  been  accufedof 
peculation,  and  removed  from  his  command,  in. 
confequence  of  complaints  from  the  army,  accuhng 
him  of  having  permitted  the  inhabitants  of  Rome 
to  be  plundered  and  oppreffed.  This  event  reflecls 
infinite  difgrace  on  the  Commander,  but  it  at  the 
fame  time  does  honour  to  the  troops  who  denoun- 
ced him. 

NECKE'R, 

A  native  of  Geneva,  and  ion  of  a  profefTor  there, 
was  firft  a  clerk,  then  a  banker  in  iraris.  This  ce- 
lebrated man,  was  deflised  to  rife  from  the  defk  of 
a  counting-houfe,  to  one  of  the  higheft  employ- 
ments in  iiurope — that  of  Mimfter  of  Finance  to 
the  French  Monarchy.  Vanity,  egotifm,  often  ta*- 
tion — thefe  are  faid  to  be  his  failings  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  good  hufoand,  a  good  father,  a  good 
citizen— he  is  in  pofTemon  of  all  the  public  and 
private  virtues.  If  he  evinces  lefs  ability  than  his 
rival  Calonne,  be  it  remembered,  that  he  can  boafl 
of  more  integrity.  Sufpicion  has  never  blafted  his 
fair  fame  with  the  charge  of  unaccounted  millions. 
A  man  of  bufmefs  in  office,  a  philofopher  in  dif- 
grace— he  never  allowed  himfelf  to  be  elevated  or 
depreffed,  either  by  the  fmiles  or  frowns  of  a  king; 
he  {till  remembered  that  he  was  a  citizen  of  Ge- 
neva ! 

He,  however  experienced  a  variety  of  mortifica- 
tions, for  which  he  indemnified  himfelf,  perhaps, 
by  the  hope   of  proving  ferviceable  to  mankind* — 

N  3. 
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Old  Maurepas  never  allowed  him    to  fit  in  his  pre- 


tence i 

To  the;  preponderance  of  the  Tiers  E'a\  produ- 
ced entirely  by  his  means,  France  is  indebted  for 
her  Revolution  ;  but  for  this,  the  nation  would 
have  relapfed  into  fe'rvitude,  and  the  crown  (being 
hors  de  page)  into  defpotifm-  He  was  once  ban  idl- 
ed, and  once  recalled  from  the  country  of  his  a- 
d  option  ;  the  lad,  perhaps,  final  retreat,  was  vo- 
luntary on  his  part, 

Necker  has  written  on  religion,  morals,  finance, 
and  government.  His  late  wife,  formerly  Made- 
moifelle  Curchod,  the  daughter  of  a  Cure  of  the 
reformed  religion,  was  greatly  admired  by  Gibbon, 
the  hi  dorian,  about  thirty  years  iince  ;  but  his  love, 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  violent, 
eauly  yielded  to  the  admonitions  of  parental  pru- 
dence. She  is  allowed  to  have  been  a  molt  amiable 
and  virtuous  woman. 

His  daughter,  Madame  de  Stael,  is  married  to 
tht  Minider  Plenipotentiary  from  Sweden  to  the 
French  Republic.  She  has  written  many  political 
tracts,  and  gave  fome  good  advice  to  the  coalefced 
powers,  about  eighteen  months  fince  ;  but  on  her 
return  to  Paris,  fhe  was  denounced  by  Legendre,  as 
entertaining  views  hollile  to  the  commonwealth. 
This  put  an  end  for  fome  time  to  her  political  fpe- 
culations  ;  for  the  Court  of  Sweden  finds  its  neu- 
trality too  profitable  to  rilk  it  by  any  difpute  with 
the  French  Republic. 

M.  Necker  has  lately  publifhed  a  work,  in  four 
volumes,  on  the  French  Revolution  ;  and,  perhaps, 
no  man  of  the  prefent  day  has  written  more  than 
himfelf. 

Notwithstanding  his  uninterrupted  flruggles  for 
celebrity,  few  have  proved  more  unfortunate  in  this 
refpe6\j  for,  while  treated  with  the  mod  mortify- 
ing contempt  by  the  Republicans,  he  is  deteded  by 
the  Royalids;  who^  with  their  accuftomed  modera- 
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tlon,  affe;5\  to  confider  him   fornetimes  as  aconfpi- 
rator,  an:l  ftmetirneS  as  a  charlatan* 

From  the  multitude  of  fatirtcal  verfes,  written 
g^inft  him,  the  following  couplet  is  feiecled,  mo- 
ther on  account  of  its  wit  than  truth. 

K.    NECKER. 

"   A  giotetir  adroit,  miniltre  fans  moyen, 
M    Ds  rien  il  fit  de  Tor,  et  d'un  empire  iien%** 

MARIE    ANNE    CHARLOTTE    CORDAT, 

Born  at  Saturnin,  in  the  department  ofOrne,  and 
whofe  name  is  rendered  iliuflrious  as  the  affaiTm  of 
the  monfter  Marat,  was  the  daughter  of  a  man  at- 
tached by  a  place  to  the  court.  The  demoiselle  Cor- 
d  ty  was  zealous  for  freedom  :  rich,  young,  beauti- 
ful— a  woman— (he  was,  neverthelefs,  a  Republi- 
can. An  enthuiiaft,  but  not  a  fanatic  ;  fhe  poiTeiTed 
the  warmth  of  the  one  character,  without  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  other.  At  the  place  of  execution, 
{lie  uttered^iota  (ingle  word  ;  her  face  fliH  poueffeci 
an  heroic  calmnefs  ;  {he  feemed  confeious  of  fu- 
ture glory,  and  approaching  happinefs  !  Although 
file  tit,  her  gefliculations  were  eloquently  impreffive  ; 
for  fhe  frequently  placed  her  hand  on  her  heart, 
and  feemed  to  fay — "  I  rejoice  in  having  extermi- 
nated a  monfter  I" 

Brutus  and  Corday  both  equally  fl ruck  for  Liber- 
ty ;  but,  alas  !  neither  of  them  was  fo  happy  as  to 
fecure  it.  The  execution  of  Robefpierre,  however, 
in  :he  iilue,  effecled,  for  modern  France,  what  the 
punishment  of  Anthony,  and  the  banithment  of  061a- 
vius,  could  not,  perhaps,  have  produced  in  degen- 
erate Rome. 

To  this  woman,  Greece  would  have  erected  fla- 
tties, Rome  temples:  France  may  fome  day  infert 
her  name  in  the  calendar  of  her  martyrs— the  an- 
cients would  have  placed  her  among  their  gods  ! 
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The  following  i$  a  Translation  of a  Letter  from  M 

Anne  Vietoire  Charlotte   Corday ,.  to   her  Father. 

Written  en  the  evening  before  her  Trial, 

From  the  prison  of  the  Conciergerii^  in    the  apart* 
ment  lately  occupied  by  the  Deputy  Bnssoi. 
"  My  dear  and  refueled  Father,  July  }  6,  1  793. 


t<  p.. 


Peace  is  about  *c  reign  in  my  beloved  native  count 


IV 


•   5 


for  Marat  is  no  mere  ! 

il   Be  cornibrceJ,  anJ  bury  rny  memory  in  eternal  obli- 
vion. 

*s    I  am   to  be  tried  tomorrow  the  17th,  at  feven  o'clock 
in  1  he  morning'. 

6i  I  h*ve  lived  long  enough,  afc  I  nave  achieved  a  gl«ri» 
eu*  e^rlolt,. 

ri  1  put  y  ~u  umier   this  protection   of  Barbaronx  and  his 
eoileagire^   in  cafe  you  fh  'Hd  be  rnokfled. 

"  Let  not  fayiamrly  biu/h    at  ply    /ate  j  for,  renumber, 
accprdks  to  VJtaire  — 

1  That  crimes  beget  disgrace^  and  not  the  scaffold*' 
ie   Ytur  aiT climate  daughter, 

Marie  Anne  Victoire  Charlotte  Corday." 


MAMMELAFAYETTE.g 

This  lady,  the    wife  of  a    man  whofe  hill  pry  *s 

blended  with  two  important  Revolutions,  wa^  a 
Marchidnefs  before  the  late  changes  in  France  :  the 
dy  name  of  her  huibarid  was  alio  both  ipelled 
and  pronounced  differently,  being  then  Dela  Fay- 
ette ;  but  the  de  being  a  mark  of  nobility,  as  ba- 
vins: a  feudal  aliuiion — the  French  term  it  a  nom 
de  terre — -it  was,  of  courfe,  omitted  on  the  extinc- 
tion of  titles. 

Mad*  Lafayette  is  an  eminent  inftance  ofthein- 
flabiiity  of  gs»eatneis,  the  mutability  of  fortune,  and 
the  ineflicacy  of  wealth.  Defcended  from  an  an- 
cient lineage,  united  to  an  amiable  and  illuilrious 
hufband,  who  poifeiTed  eftates  in  Europe,  Ameri- 
ca, and  the  Weft  Indies  ;  (lie,  neverthelefs,  has 
not  been  exempt  from  the  moil  bitter  calamities 
that  can  ajll5l  fullering  humanity. 
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When  Lafayette  refifted  the  Commands  of  the 
ible  remaining'*  legitimate  power  in  France,  his 
"  widowed  wife"  was  arretted.  Under  t he  defpo- 
tifm  of  Robefpierre,  ihe  e leaped  death  only  by  a 
miracle — part  of  her  family  was  actually  immolat- 
ed to  his  vengeance — but,  what  tofome  will  appear 
more  terrible,  Qie  experienced  an  unremitting  cap- 
tivity of  fifteen  mon-hs  ;  during  which  (he  differed 
all  the  horrors  of  a  clofe  confinement,  being  im- 
mured within  four  M?alls,  fubjected  to  a  fcanty  and 
precarious  diet,  ieciuded  from  her  children,  and 
prohibited  even  from  the  ii^Lt  of  heaven. 

On  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  the  voice  of  humani- 
ty was  once  more  heard,  and  (lie  was  liberated,  and 
reftored  to  the  arms  of  her  'amicled  daughters. 
But  fhe  was  a  wife  as  well  as  a  mother,  and  her 
beloved  huiband  was  Hill  in  bondage  I  For  he  who 
had  endeavoured  to  avert  the  execution  of  Louis 
XVJ.—fuch  is  the  gratitude  of  courts — was  lan- 
guishing in  an  Auftrian  prifon  I 

She  accordingly  repaired  to  Hamburgh^  accom- 
panied by  her  children  only  ;  for  fhe  had  not  wealth 
fuUhient  to  hire  a  iingle  domeftic  ;  and  (he  poiVef- 
fes  a  lofty  fpirit  of  independence,  which  taught  her 
to  reject  pecuniary  alliftance,  even  from  her  few 
remaining  friends.  As  foon  as  her  health  was  a 
little  reftored,  fhe  fet  oft' for  Vienna,  and  proflrat- 
ed  herfelf  at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor. 

Francis  III.  is  in  the  flower  of  his  youth*  The 
chilling  hand  of  age  has  not  yet  rendered  him  mo? 
role  ;  and,  iurely,  victory  cannot  have  blunted  his 
feelings,  and  made  him  at  once  haughty  and  infe  ra- 
bble ! — No  !  no  !  there  is  n  >t  a  prince  of  his  houfe, 
from  the  obfeure  Count  d±  Hapfburg  of  a  former 
period,  to  the  late  powerful  tenant  of  the  Imperial 
diadem,  who  had  more  occalion  to  feel  that  he  is 
but  a  man* 

Weeping  beauty  did  not  fupplicate  in  vain  ;  the 
German  Monarch  raifed  her    from  her  lowly    pof- 
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ture,  an  ]  better  days.     With  his  per. 

lion,  (he    ffew  on    the  wings    of    affection  ;   and* 
ftrei  v.ed  at  t3 

le  fort  re  fs  that  confined  her  dearly  beloved  huf- 

banci,  whole  fpe  hverance  (vain  idea  !j  (lie  ho- 

ped inftatitly  toa&nouhce. 

The  rnaffive  h  the  dungeon  gi  y  ;  the 

grating  hinges  of  the  iron  doors  pierce  the  ears;  (lie 
and  her  virgin  daughters  are  eyed,  ft  '•  ritkd, 

by  an  odious  and  horrible  goaler  ;  and  thofe  .vho,- 
bin  a  mornent-bcfore,  deemed  thenlitlves  deliver* 
ers,  are  now  captiv;s! 

Reclining  in  the  bottom,  of  thy   dungeon,  thefe 
tears  cannot  be  feen,  thefe  Hghs  cannot  be    heard  | 
nor  can  ,he  quick  dec::/  of  youth   and  beauty,  can- 
kered in  the  bloom,  and  diiTolving amklft   the  hor- 
rors of  a  German  prifon,  be  couie  rnpintecL     But  the 
heart  of  fympaty  jthrobs  for  you,   ye -lovely  mourn- 
ers !  the    indignation   of  mankind   is  aroufed  ;  the 
p  relent  age  thunders  at  your  unmerited  fu  fie  rings  ; 
and  poiteiity  will  fned  a  generous  tear, at  their  re« 
cital.     Anguifh    may  not  yet  rend  the  bofams    of 
y©ur  perfecutors,  but  a  dreadful  futurity  waits  them; 
and,  were  it  poilihle  to  efcape  the    fcourge    of  of- 
fended Heaven,  they  will  yet    experience    all  the 
vengeance  of  indignant  hiftory  ! 

BA30EUF* 

Revolutions  produce  extraordinary  characters, 
and  elevate  fome  times  poor,  and  fometimes  worth- 
lefs  men,  to  the  higheit  and  molt  eminent  iitua- 
tions. 

A  proverb  well  known  to  the  aridocracy  of  every 
country,  although  illiberal,  and  in  general  fa  lie,  is 
neverthelefs,  on  fome  particular  occafions,  true  :— 
4*  When  the  pot  boils,  the  scum  gets  to  the  top.'' 
Colonel  Pride,  born -in  a  church  porch,  is  a  fami- 
liar inliance  of  the  jufUcecf  this,  in  our  own   hifto- 
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rv  ;  and  Baboeuf*  perhaps,  ii  ice"     The 

iiril,  who  was  .-■,  aftuall)  ^d 

that  hpufe  of  commons  which  bridled  Europe,  and 

puuiihedits  own  king  ;  the  fecond,  who  under  the 
oid  government  is  fald  to  have  worn  a  fhoulcler-knot, 
but  lately  the  leader  of  a  formidable  confpiracy, 
v.  hofe  object  is  faid  to  have  been  to  murder  the  Di- 
rectory, diffolve  the  Legifiature,  and  new  model 
France  1 

Babesia  is  a  native  of  one  of  the  diftant  provinces  ; 
from  a  footman  he  became  clerk  to  aprocureur^  and 
frotn  that  iofe  to  be  an  attorney.      His  wife,  at  the 
fame  time,  accompanied    him  from   the  kitchen  to. 
the  parlour  ;  and  as  (he  had  fhartd  in  his  indigence, 
fo  fhe    very  juftly  partook  oi    his    profperity.     He 
practiled  in  the  country  for. tome  time  ;   and,  if  we 
are  to  give  credit  to  his    enemies,  exhibited  all  the. 
little   tricks  of  a   low  petty-fogger.     Certain  it   is, 
however,  that  he  was  fitted,  by   a  feries  of    hnpri- 
fonments,  and  a  long    and    intimate    acquaintance 
with. ail  the  minute    particulars  of  the  Revolution, 
both  to  act  and   to  fuffer  ;  and  there    cannot  be    a 
doubt,  but  that  he  muft  have  pollened  fome .  extra-' 
ordinary  talents,  either  in  council  or  in   aclion  ;  or 
elfe  it  is  not  to  be  fuppoied,  that  fuch  men  as  Drou- 
.  et,  Robert  Line! et,  Antonelle,  and   Felix   Lepelle- 
tier,  would  have  chefen  him  for  their  leader. 

Baboenf  iuffered  a  long  confinement,  without  be- 
ing put  on  his  defence.  He  was,  however^  at  length 
tried  in  great  form  before  the  High  Court  at  Verb 
dome,  May  26th,  179T,  and  executed  next  day. 
The  candid  and  equitable  proceedings  of  the  Court 
on  this  occaiion  irnpretled  the  world  for  home  time 
witn  a  favourable  idea  of  the  fecurity  afforded  by 
the  new  confutation  to  the  life  of  a  French  citizen, 

VERGNIAUX, 

A  native  of  Limoges,  and    one  of  the   deputies 
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from  BourdeauXj  was  a  moil  able  orator;  in  ftlort, 
he  was  inferior,  in  point  of  eloquence,  to  no  niai* 
who  has  appeared  in  France  fince  Mirabeau. 

He  was  a  Girondist  ;  and,  what  is  no  common 
praife,  in  point  of  eloquence,  may  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Gironde. 

Like  all  the  members  of  that  celebrated  and  nn- 
fortune  party,  he  was  actuated  by  a  rooted  hatred 
againft  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  infpired  by  a  full  con- 
viction of  its  perfidy  :  and  he  afferted  in  the  Con- 
tention, u  that  the  rupture  of  the  treaty  of  175  6, 
was  as  iieceiiary  to  Europe,  as  the  taking  of  the 
Baltille  to  France." 

It  was  he  who  made  the  memorable  report  in  fa- 
vour of  (suspending)  inftead  of  dethroning  the  King  ; 
and  he  expoled  'him felt* on  this  occaiioo  not  only  to 
the  itifpicions  tot  ih.e  invectives  of  the  inflamed  Ja- 
cobins, of  whom  he  predicted,  "  that  \ hey  would 
reign  over  dead  bodies  only."  Eehclding  Marat 
one  day,  very  active  in  the  Convention,  he  ex- 
claimed— "  Give  that  cannibal  a  goblet  of  blood- 
he  thirds  after  it.;; 

On  the  memorable  10th  of  Auguft,  1732,  he  oc- 
cupied the  President's  chair  ;  and  conducted  him- 
felfwith  an  uncommon  dignity  on  that  very  criti- 
cal occaiion.  He  was  gifted  with  a  happy  delive? 
ry,  and  an eafy  flow"  of  words  :  this  enabled  him  to 
fpeak  on  all  fubjects  with  e ale,  and  without  pre- 
meditation. But  he  was  both  indolent  and  negli- 
gent;  he defpifed  mankind  ;  yet  he  loved  Liberty, 
and  died  lor  it  on  a  public  icaflc-ld,  in  i 793- 

MARAT, 

r  Short  in  Mature,  deformed  in  perfon,  and  hideous 
in  face,  was  born  at  a  little  village,  near  Nenfcha- 
tel,  in  Switzerland. 

This  man  or  rather  this  menfter,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Revolution,  evinced  the  moil  bar- 
barous intentions.  It  was  he  who,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  it    and  ere  any  blood  had  }  et  been  fhtd,  ut- 
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tered  the  execrable  fentiment — lt  That  three  hun- 
dred thoufand  heads  mult  be  ftruck  off  before  Li- 
berty could  be  efiabliChcct  .!"  This  horrid  cxprei- 
fioni'  regarded  at  that  time  as  a  prophecy  by  the 
infatuated  multitude,  adiually  contributed  to  the 
amifn nations  that  enfued. 

If  not  the  advifer,  he  was  at  leail  the  apologifl 
for  the  matiacres  of  September,  On  that,  and  on 
every  other  occaiion,  where  there  was  the  lead  prof- 
peel  of  danger,  he  disappeared  ;  and  is  faid  to 
have  taken  refuge  in  a  fubterraneous  apartment* 
where  he  carefully  fecluded  himfelf,  till  his  own 
faction  prevailed. 

His  dilintereflednefs,  joined  to  his  fufTerings,  had 
endeared  him  to  the  Parisians  ;  for  he  lived  in  po- 
verty, and  was  actually  tried  for  his  life  before  one 
of  the  tribunals,  by  which  he  was  acquitted. 

By  turns  the  tool  of  Danton  and  Robefpierre,  he 
lived,  as  it  were,  the  enemy  of  the  whole  human 
race,  and  died  the  victim  of  a  woman's  vengeance. 

Jt  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  Marat  poffeffed  ibme 
abilities,  although  ihey  were  disfigured  by  pre- 
sumption, and  obi  cured  by  pafiion.  Previoufly  to 
the  Revolution,  he  patted  through  Switzerland  to 
France,  and  rerided  for  ibme  time  in  England.  He 
even  dillinguiihed  himfelf  as  a  man  of  letters,  and 
acquired  the  reputation  of  con  tide  r  able  fcientific  at- 
tainments. 

His  firft  wrorkwas  a  treatife  en  "Light,"  which 
is  acknowledged  to  poifefs  merit.  His  next — "  A 
Philofophical  Ellay  on  Man  ;  being  an  Attempt  to 
invefti^ate  the  Principles  and  Laws  of  the  recipro- 
cal Influence  of  the  Soul  and  Body,"  2  vols.  8vo. 
London. 

This  publication,  the  fecond  edition  of  which  is 
now  before  the  writer  of  this  article,  has  the  follow- 
ing motto  prefixed  to  it: 

O 
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€i  Unde  animi  consict  natura  bibenduin." — Lucret.  de 
hat.  Rer. 

It  treats — -— 

1.  Of  the  human  body,confideredas  the  general 
of  gati  of  fenfe  and  motion  ; 

iJ*  Of  the  human  Foul,  and  its  faculties  ; 

3.  Of  the  reciprocal  influence  oi"  the  foul  and 
body  ; 

4.  Of  the  influence  of  organization  on  the  affec- 
tions. 

Marat,  on  this  occafion,  appears  in  the  character 
not  only  of  a  metaphyiician,  but  alio  of  an  anato- 
miit  ;  and  endeavours,  by  means  'of  mis  union,  to 
account  for  the  various  fJienomaia  which  had  puz- 
zled all  preceding  philosophers. 

As  a  metaphyiician,  he  tells  us  that  "  man,  in 
common  with  all  animals,  is  compoftcl  of  two  dif- 
tinel  parts,  loul  and  body  ;"  -and  then  adds — "  I 
lhall  not  flay  here  to  prove  a  truth  fo  well  eilabliih- 
ed  :  mould  any  of  my  readers  entertain  the-  [eail 
doubt,  he  may  dii'penfe  with  reading  my  work;  it 
is  not  for  fuch  I  write." 

As  an  anatomitl,  he  feems  to  have  built  many  of 
his  theories  on  actual  experiment  ;  and  appears  de- 
lighted, when  he  {peaks  of  "  forcing  the  point  of 
a  lancet  into  a  mufcle,  in  order  to  render  it  para- 
lytic— dividing  a  nerve,  with  a  view  to  produce  the 
fame  effect — puncturing  the  heart  of  a  living,  animal^ 
for  the  purpofe  of  exciting  contraction,"  &c.  The 
following  will,  perhaps*  be  eft eemed  by  fome  a  cu- 
rious paffage,  as  it  (hews  the  decision  with  which 
the  author  pronounees  on  a  controverted  point— 

"  Anatomifts-  agree,  that  we  mult  .look,  for  the 
feat  of  the  foul  in  the  head  ;  but  they  are  not  una- 
nimous as  to  what  place  it  occupies  in  that  part  of 
the  body.  Some  place  it  in  the  pineal  gland ',  others 
in  the  corpus  collasum^  others  again  in  the  cerebrum  \ 
fome  in  the  cerebellum)  and  fome  in  the   meninges,. 
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But  of  thefe  different  opinions,  the  lad  only  is  well- 
founded  ;  for,  if  vvc  trace  the  nerves  10  their  en- 
trance into  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  wq  fhall 
find  they  confound  themfelves  with  the  meninges^ 
and  form  one  fimple  uniform  fuhdance  with  them. 

"  Hence,  if  the  nerves  only  are  fenfible,  and  if 
the  fenfations  are  not  continued  to  the  foul  but  by 
thefe  organs,  we  plainly  perceive  that  the  menin- 
ges mu(t  be  tdeemed  the  feat  of  the  foul.  For  as 
thefe  membranes  and  their  productions  are  the 
general  organs  of  fenfaiion,  and  as  the  foul  is  at 
the  concourfeof  all  the  fenfations  of  the  body,  its 
feat  mud  be  in  that  part  vvhere  this  concourfe  ap- 
pears, viz*  at  the  centre  of  all  the  organs  of  fenfa- 
tion :  thefe  membranes  are  this  centre. 

"  Experience  likewife  daily  confirms  it;  the 
flighted  inflammation  of  the  meninges  occafions  a 
delirium,  a  temporary  infinity.  The  irritation  of 
the  nerves,  by  the  'fumes  of  wine  from  drinking  to 
excefs,  or  by  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  is  followed  by 
the  irritation  of  the  meninges,  and  the  lofs  of  rea* 
fon  :  this  never  happens  to  any  other  part  of  the 
head. 

"  The  fubdance  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum 
rriay  be  taken  from  a  living  animal,  without  the 
foul's  being  inftantly.  affecied  ;  and  though  the 
wounds  of  the  centre  of  the  brain,  of  the  pineal 
gland,  and  of  the  corpus  callofum,  fometimes  in- 
jure the  functions  of  the  foul,  it  is  not  becaufe  the 
feat  of  the  mind  is  in  either  of  thefe  parts  ;,  but  be- 
caufe thefe  pans  iecrete  a  fluid  which  is  neceffary 
to  its  operations,  and  by  reafonofthe  irritation 
which  wounds  in  thefe  parts  communicate  to  the 
meninges. 

M  lnthefe  membranes  Eternal  Wifdom  has  pla- 
ced the  foul,  and  united  it  to  our  organs  by  imper- 
ceptible hands  »  fcere  it  bus  fixed  the  teat  of  thought, 
of  memory  and  of  the  will.    vol.    1.  p.  5  1. 
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While  the  pia  mater  &n<\  dura  mater*  are  here  pro- 
noticed  to  fee  the  lop£  fought  for  .c'u/  of  the  soul, 
we  £nd  the  /nervous  fluid  to  be  u  the  bund  which  u- 
nites  the  ibul  and  the  body  ;"  and  learn,  thai  "  ail 
voluntary  motions  are  by  the  mftantaneous  influx 
of  the  nervous  fluid  into  the  mufcles." 

The  organization  of  the  body,  we  are  told,  "  de- 
termines the  capacity  of  the  mind,  and  renders  man 
iagacious  or  dull,  fedate  or  volatile,  and  the  judg- 
ment clear  or  confu fed."  It  is  this  which  produ- 
ces "  the  impetuous  iEichylus,  the  agreeable  Ho- 
race, the  judicious  Bacon,  the  profound  Newton, 
live  fagacious  Montefquieu  ;  in  a  word,  every  man 
owes  the  turn  and  character  of  his  mind  to  the 
^onftitution  of  his  body." 

The  following  paifage,  written  many  years  be- 
fore the  event,  recalls  certain  fcenes,  which  after- 
wards became  familiar  to  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
*&nd  at  length  hardened  Ills  heart  to  an  aftoniihing 
degree  ©f  brutal  infenlibility — —  \ 

"  Such  as  are  brought  up  in  an  excefs  of  delica- 
cy, and  a  continual  habit  of  indulging  themfeives 
in  every  fort  of  pleafure,  are  not  afTecled  by  the  fuf- 
ferings  of  others  :  their  fenhbility  is  constantly  em- 
ployed en  themfeives  ;  they  are  altogether  uncon- 
cerned about  other  beings  ;  and  their  hearts  are 
fleeled  againit  the  fufrenngs  of  mankind.  In  pro- 
portion as  Urn  love  of  fell"  increafes,  pity  decays, 
and  frequently  becomes  extincl. 

u  He  who  now  melts  into  tears  at  the  diilre&es 
of  the  unfortunate,  were  he  his  enemy,  inftead  of 
&Ikviating  would  aggravate  his  rfcislbrtunes. 

"  Nero,  who  wiihed  he  had  never  learned  to  write, 
when  preiTed  to  lign  a  warrant  for  a  criminal's  ex- 
ecution, could  delight  in  the  murder  of  his  enemies. 
The  tyrant,  who  loud!/  bewailed  the  iate  of  hecu- 
ba  and  Andromache  ^  represented  on  the  ltage, 
could  hear  withouc  amotion  the  c:  ies  of  thole  he  had 
diomtd  to  diiMUCiivh. 
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"  Pity  is  deftroyed  by  the  pafTions  ;  it  is  even 
generated  in  the  heart  orly  by  prudent  reflections, 
is  nourifhedonlyby  tender  fentiments,  and  is  whol- 
ly extinguifhed  by  the  frequency  of  thofe  objecls 
which  ought  naturally  to  confirm  it-  Let  us  fup- 
pofe  a  man  has  never  heard  any  one  difcouife  on  u 
deas  of  jufticc,  good  ri  eft,  clemency,  and  generoii- 
ty  :  he  mull  remain  for  ever  ignorant  of  the  very 
names  of  thofe  virtues. 

"  "  By  &  .frequent  attendance  at  thofe  bloody  feasts, 
which  in  feme  great  cities  are  given  by  avarice  to 
idlenefs,  you  will  foon  lofe  all  fenfe  of  the  (Irong 
emotions  you  had  hitherto  felt  at  the  cries. of  man- 
gled animals  ;  in  time  you  will  hear  mem  with 
plea  fare,  and  wait  impatiently  for  a  repetition  of 
them.  By  frequenting  fuch  fcenes,  the  foul  be- 
comes callous  to  imprenions  ;  is  imaffeeled  with  the 
profpeci  of  human  miferies,  and  infenfible  to  every 
tender  emotion. 

•4  Do  not  thefe  reafons  prove  that  pity  is  not  a 
native  of  the  human  bread  ?"  voK  1.  p.   144. 

We  are  told,  in  another  part,  that  a  duck  will 
run  about  feveral  minutes  after  its  head  has  been 
feparated  from  its  body  ;  that  a  viper  or  fnake  will 
move  a  confiderable  time,  and  flies  a  whole  day,  af- 
ter undergoing  the  fame  operation;  but  it  is  ad- 
ded, "  that  man,  after  decapitation,''  is  fcarcely 
feen  to  move  1 

The  author  had  but  too  many  opportunities  to 
realize  this  lad  bloody  theory  by  aSlusd  experi- 
ment ;  and,  all  due  refpeel  to  anatomifts,  it  would 
appear  that  Marat's  heart  had  become  hardened  by 
frequent  dilTeclions,  and  excruciating  refearches 
into  the  organization  of  animals  I 

MADAME    ROLAND, 

When  fome  pretended  f age  of  antiquity  was  la* 
OS 
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bouring  bard  to  difprove  the  exifience  of  motion,  a 
philoibpher  of  another  feet,  in  all  probability  a  pe- 
ripatetic, arofe,  and  by  merely  pacing  up  and  do>vn 
before  him,  lore  to  pieces  the  flinify  web  in  which 
he  had  enveloped  himfelf,  and  entangled  the  under- 
hand in  g  of  his  hearers.  In  like  manner,  while 
fbraeof -the  soh&isant  fagjes  of  modern  times  are  de- 
nying  all  the  nobler  endowments  of  human  nature 
to  thefair-fcx,  a  female  now  and  then  itarts  up,  and 
palfes  along  the  (lage  of  life,  with  a  difplay  of  ta- 
lents, and  a  dignity  of  demeanour,  that  ought  to 
put  thefe  partial  reaibners  to  -fdence. 

Madame  Roland  was  one  of  thefe  women,  of 
"whom,  no  doubt*,  the  number  would  be  greater,  if 
girls  in  general  received  an  education  like  hers. 
Her  father,  M.  Phlipon,  a  refpeclable  engraver  and 
jewellery  in  Paris,  indrueled  her  in  the  arts  anala- 
gous  to  his  piofemon  ;  while  her  mother,  a  woman 
of  great  prudence,  and  exqniiUe  feniibility,  incul- 
cated the  pureft  principles  of  virtue,  and  encoura- 
ged the  fondnefs  for  literature,  which  the  discove- 
red at  a  very  early  age.  Nor  were  either  pains  op 
mailers  fpared  to  give  her  the  cuftomary  accom- 
pli fn ments  of  her  lex. 

The  pro!  peel  of  a  fortune,  considerable  for  her 
ftation  in  life,  a  great  fhare  ofbeauty,  and  the  fame 
of  fo  many  acquirements,  attracted  a  whole  holt  of 
fuitors  ;  and  with  two  of  them  the  negotiation  was 
carried  to  a  great  length,  Thefe  were  Gardanne, 
a  phyfician,  who  has  hnce  didinguifhed  himfelf  in 
the  walks  of  fcience,  and  la  Blancherie,  who  needs 
no  particular  defignation. — Who  has  not  heard  of 
the  Agent  General  of  the  correspondence  for  the  alvance- 
?nent  of  the  arts?  With  the  fon  of  iEfculapius,  the 
match  was  broken  of**  by  the  indifcretion  of  M.  Phli- 
pon.  The  Agent  General,  after  having  been  reject- 
ed by  her  father  on  account  of  his  poverty,  was  fi- 
nally dif  miffed  by  the  lady  herfelf,  when  ihe  found 
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that  he  was  fo  general  an  admirer  cf  young  women 
of  fortune,  aslo  be  known,  even  in  the  circle  of 
her  own  acquaintance,  by  the  appellation  of  the  lo- 
ver ofthe  eteve n  thousand  i)ir gins.  Neither  of  thefo 
gentlemen  had  made  any  iViious  impreflionori  her 
heart. — When  fpeaklng  of  the  phyfician,  fire  ufed 
to  fay  that  her  fancy  never  ecu  Id  figure  fuch  a  thing 
as  love  in  a  peruke;  Her  lining  for  la  Blancherie 
was  flight  and  iuperncial  ;  but  in  the  works  ins 
has  left  behind  her,  are  lepca'ed  indications  of  a 
v i o le n t  p a  iii on  fo r  fo m e  o b j e c i  w h i c h  fhe  is  c a r e f n  1 
to  conceal. 

When  (he  had  attained  her  twentieth  year,  a' 
ftroke  of  the  pally  deprived  he*'  of  her  mother*  A 
long'  and  dangerous  ilineifs  brought  on  by  her  grief, 
was  not  the  only  misfortune  that  enfued  from  the 
lofs  of  that  amiable  woman.*  Her  father,  having 
no  longer  the  fame  dorneilic  ties,  gave  himfelf  up 
to  habits  of  difhpaticn  ;  formed  connexions  cf  an 
improper  kind  :  and,  to  fuoport  the  extraordinary 
expences  they  occaiioned,  engaged  in  commercial 
{peculations  loreign  to  his  art.  The  event  was  the 
very  reverfe  of  his  expectations.  He  not  only  beg- 
gared himfelf,  but  ipent  a  great  part  of  his  daugh- 
ter's fortune.  Alarmed  at  the  profpeel  of  a  total 
Tuin,  fhe  celleeted  all  fhe  could  from  the  wreck  ; 
and,  after  making  fonie  further  Sacrifices  to  a  pa- 
rent's wants,  retired  to  a  convent,  with  an  income 
of  five  hundred  livres  a-year.  Upon  this  fcanty  an- 
nuity fhe  fubiifted  in  a  (late  of  dignified  poverty  and 
folitude,  her  only  amufement  and  confolation  being 
derived  from  books,  and  her  food  confiding  entire- 
ly of  aliments  of  the  cheapeft  and  moll  limple 
kind. 

A  few  years  before,  (he  had  become  acquainted 
with  M.  Roland  de  laPlatriere*  a  man  of  conlidera- 
ble  talents  and  information,  who  held  the  place  of 
lnfpeclor  of  Manufactures  at  Amiens.     His  eftcem 
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and  frlend'fhip  having  gradually  ripened  into  love,  he 
demanded  her  in  marriage  of  her  father,  when  the 
latter  was  already  fallen  into  decay*  But  M.  Phli- 
pon,  disliking  the  fe verity  of hU  manners,  rejected 
bis  propofid,  -with'  more  infolence  \han  even  his 
former  atHuent  circurnftances  would  have  warrant- 
ed, and  the  treaty  was  broken  off.  M.  Roland, 
however,  renewed  his  yifits  and  his  offer  at  the 
grate  of  the  convent ;  and  was  accepted,  though  his 
age  was  nearly  double  that  of  the  lady,  who  had 
then  completed  her  five  and  twentieth  year. 

Shortly  after  their  marriage,  he  obtained  his  re- 
moval to  Lyons,  where  he  continued  feveral  years, 
puffing  the  winters  in  town,,  and  the  fummer  months 
on  his  paternal  eftate  in  the  vicinity.  At  length 
the  Revolution  came,  and  by  depriving  him  of  ids 
place  of  Infpector,  brought  him  to  Paris,  to  devife 
liew  means  for  the  improvement  of  his  fortune. 
There  he  became  acquainted  whh  Briffot,  Petion, 
and  many  other  political  characters  ;  entered  into 
the  Jacobin  Club  under  their  aufpices  ;  and  took  up- 
on himfell  a  part  of  the  correfpondence*  of  that  lb- 
ciety. 

About  two  years  after,  the  difcontent  of  the  na- 
tion at  the  apparently  perfidious  conduct  of  the  mi- 
nifters,  having  rifen  to  an  alarming  height,  Louis 
XVI.  was  prevailed  upon  to  compofe  an  admin if- 
tration  of  men  of  known  and  decided  patriotifm.  In 
this  arrangement  Roland  was  included,  the  repu- 
tation of  his  talents  and.  civic  zeal  pointing  him 
out  as  a  fit  perfon  to  fill  the  place  of  Minifier  of  the 
Interior;  but  he  did  not  preferve  it  long. — The 
King,  finding  himfelf  flrenuoufly  urged  by  his  new 
counfellors  to  fan  et  ion  decrees,  of  which  the  ob- 
ject was  to  flop  the  irruption  of  the  foreign  armies, 
and  toreprefs  the  infolence  of  the  conjuring  priefts, 
fuddenly  difmiffed  the  whole  of  the  miniftry,  ex- 
cept Dumoumz,  whofe  fpirit  of  intrigue  helped  to 
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drive  his  colleagues  out  of  their  place?;  and  to 
keep  him  for  lb  me  time  longer  in  his  pyirn.  This 
decree  fealed  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  monarch* 
The  difeonient  of  the  people,  which  was  in  ibme 
meafure  fancYioned  by  his  fufpicious  conduct,  con- 
tinued to  increafe,  till  it  burft  into  a  flame,  that 
contained  every  remaining  vedige  of  royalty. 

Upon  the  eftablifiiment  of  the  Republic,  Roland 
was  again  appointed  Miniiter  of  the  Interior  ;  and 
while  in  that  fituation,  was  afTifted  in  his  patriotic 
labours  by  Madame  Roland,  as  he  had  been  before 
in  his  fcientific  purfiuts.  Many  of  the  writings* 
which  he  publifhed  in  his  official  capacity,  were 
the  offspring  of  her  mind,  and  were  remarkable 
for  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  ftyle. 

This  was  made  afubjedl  of  reproach  to  the  Mi- 
niiler  by  the  faction  of  the  Mountain,  who  hated  him 
on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  Girondists,  and 
included  him  in  the  profcription  that  followed  the 
famous  31ft  of  May,  when  the  whole  of  that  party 
was  impeached. 

Roland  found  means  to  efcape  from  Paris  ;  but 
his  wife,  difdaining  flight,  was  apprehended,  and 
conveyed  to  the  Abbey,  After  an  imprifonment  of 
feveral  weeks,  (he  was  equally  furprifed  and  de* 
lighted  to  find  herfelf  releaied,  and  hailened  home 
with  a  bounding  heart  ;  but  fcarcely  had  fhe  fet 
her  foot  upon  the  threshold,  before  fhe  was  ar- 
retted anew  by  the  fatellites  of  Robefpierre,  in  the 
name  of  the  law}  and  upon  the  vague  charge  of  be- 
ing a  a  fufpicious  perfon."  Fall  of  indignation  at 
ibis  proceeding,  fhe  took  refuge  in  the  houfe  of  her 
landlord,  and  prevailed  upon  his  fon  to  carry  her 
claim  of  protection  to  rhe  Committee  of  the  Parifh, 
which  had  declared  it  would  fu iter  no  arbitrary  ar- 
rets. The  performance  of  this  kind  oface  was  fa- 
tal both  to  him  and  to  his  parent.  The  young  man 
was  iboi  ily  after  dragged  to  the    fcaifoid,  and  the 
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father  died  of  grief  ! 

The  interference  of  the  Committee  was  of  no  a- 
vaii  to  Madame  Rolahd.  After  the  mortification 
of  hearing  that  her  enlargement  was  merely  meant 
to  afford  a  pretence  for' what  was  deemed  a  more 
legal  commitment,  (lie  was  fent  to  the  convent  of 
St.  Pelagie,  which  had  been  converted  into  a  goal. 

Madame  Roland  bore  her  impriionment  vyii'h  he- 
roic fortitude  ;  calmly  difcumng,  in  a  fecret  cor- 
refpondence  with  her  friends,  the  propriety  ot  ef- 
caping  from  the  violence  of*.  Robefpierre's  revolu- 
tionary moniters  by  a  voluntary  death  ;  and  corn- 
poling,  in  a  very  few  weeks,  with  an  almoft  incre- 
dible facility,  two  volumes,  containing  Hiitorical 
Notices,  Anecdotes,  and  her  own  private  Me- 
moirs. 

The  title  which  fhe  gave  them  of  an  Appeal  to 
Impartial  Potlerity,  was  not  a  vain  one  :  they  will 
long  be  a  monument  of  her  talents  and  virtues,  and 
of  the  ferocious  rage  of  the  tyrants  by  whom  fhe 
was  perfecuted.  Writers  of  the  firft  -abilities,  and 
of  the  moll  praclifed  pens,  may  envy  her  the  pow- 
erful manner  in  which  fhe  fo  aptly  delineates  men 
and  manners,  the  felicity  of  her  expreflions,  and 
the  energy  of  her  ftyle.  Her  private  memoirs  are 
particularly  valuable.  No  fefs  interetling  than  the 
mod  ingenious  works  of  fancy,  they  at  the  fame 
time  afford,  a  favourable  fpecimen  of  the  habits  and 
characters  of  French  females,  in  the  middle  ranks 
of  life.  Our  faihionable  travellers,  who  only  alio- 
ciated  with  the  two  extremes  of  proiliiution  in  that 
country— the  women  of  falhion,  and  the  women.of 
the  town — have  neither  entertained,  nor  given,  an 
idea  of  the  moded  virtues  that  lay  without  the 
fjp Here  of  their  obfervation. 

W  h  e  n  M  a  dame  R  c  1  an  d  a  p  p  r  o  a  c  h  e  d  l  h  e  e  n  d  o  f 
her  career,  and  plainly  perceived  that  her  face  was 
inevitable,  Lheuiedto  ipeakof  her  approaching  end 
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to  her  fejlow  prifopers  with  the  greatefVunconcern  ; 
nor  was  her  fortitude  at  any  time  diminimed,  un- 
lefs  when  the  idea  of  her  hufband,  and  of  her  only 
daughter,  came  aero  is  her  mind.  The  woman 
then  returned  the  afcenriency  ! 

jiefore  the  fatal    tribunal  to  which    fhe  was    at 
length  dragged,  (lie  flood  calm  and  corn  pole  ch  until 
one  of  her  barbarous  judges  drew  tears  of  indigna- 
tion from  her   eyes,  by    afkjng  her  queitions  oifen- 
iive  to  he.  r  virtue.      It  is  unneceffary    to  fay,  that  a 
fentence  of  death  followed    the  vague    and    empty 
charge  of  con  {piracy  again  ft  the  iafety  of  the  French 
Republic.     On    the  day  of  trial,    fhe  wore  a  white 
drefs,  as  a  fymbol  of  the  purity  of  her  mind  ;   and, 
after  receiving  judgment,  paffed  through  the  grate 
of  the  prifon  with    an  alacrity  that   befpoke  fome- 
thing  like  joy,  indicating  to  her-  companions  in  mif- 
fortune,  by  an  e>:prern\ve  geilure,  that  fhe  was  con- 
demned io  die.     Though  fhe  was  then  in  her  thir- 
ty-ninth year,  the  beauty  of  her  perfon  was  but  lit- 
tle impaired. 

At  the  place  of  execution,  (he  conducted  herfelf 
with  her  ufual  courage  ;  bowing  down  before  the 
fiatue  of  liberty  and  pronouncing  thefe  memorable 
words- — "  0  Liberty.  I  how  many  crimes  are  commit- 
ted  in  thy  name  J"  As  loon  as  the  unfortunate  Ro- 
land, who  till  then  had  lain  concealed,  heard  of  her 
death,  he  quitted  his  afylum,  and  (hot  himfelf 
upon  a  public  road,  that  the  friend,  to  whofe  cour- 
ageous hoipitalit)  he  was  indebted,  might  not  be 
expofed — a  (trong  teflimony  of  the  worth  of  this 
extraordinary  woman,  upon  whofe  like  we  can  hard- 
ly hope  to  look  again. 

Had  her  vigorous  opinions  been  followed  by  the 
GirondifYs,  the  liberty  of  the  world  would  not  have 
been  checked  by  the  infamy  of  Robefpierre's  pro- 
ceedings. But  it  was  the  peculiar  misfortune  of 
her  party,  that  while  the  only  woman  among  them 
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was  more  than  man,  the  men,  generally  fpeakmg* 
were  lefs  than  women  ! 

MALE6HERBES, 

Cbridian  William  fle  Lsmoignon  Malefherbes 
was  born  on  the  6th  of  December,  1721.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-four  he  became  a  Counsellor  of  Par- 
liament, and  fix  years  afterwards  Chief  Preiident 
of  the  cour  des  aides.  Ke  remained  in  that  impor- 
tant Initiation  during  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  ; 
and  difplayed,  on  many  occafions,  uncommon 
proofs  of  Mrmnefs,  elc-quence,  and  wifdom. 

When  the  Prince  of  Conde  was  fent  by  the  King, 
in  1768,  to  (Hence  the  magiftrar.es  who  eppofed 
the  taxes,  Malefherbes  replied  to  him — cc  Truth, 
Sir,  muil  indeed  be  formidable,  iinee  fo  many  ef- 
forts are  made-  to  prevent  its  approach  to  the 
throne."  About  the  fame  time  that  he  became 
Preiident  of  the  cour  des  aides,  he  was  appointed  by 
his  father,  then  Chancellor  of  France,  fuperir?  ten- 
dan  t  of  the  prefs — a  department  created  for  the 
exprefs  purpefe  of  enilaving  ideas,  and  paralysing 
genius  and  philofophy  ;  but  which,  under  the  di- 
reelion  of  Malefherbes,  ferved  only  to  extend  and 
accelerate  their  progrefs.  To  him,  France  is  in- 
debted for  the  publication  of  the  Encyclopedia, 
HoufTeau's  Works,  and  many  others,  which,  at 
that  period,  contributed  fo  rapidly  to  advance  the 
flock  of  public  knowledge.  When  learned  men 
were  brought  before  him  in  his  official  capacity  to 
undergo  examination,  he  appeared  to  them  as  ad- 
vifmg,  afiiiling,  and  protecting  them,  again  It  that 
very  power  which  was  veiled  in  himfelf ;  and  they 
experienced  in  him,  at  once,  a  patron,  a  counfeL* 
lor,  and  a  father. 

In  1775,  he  refigned  the  office  of  Chief  Prefident 
ef  the   cour  des  aides>  and  was  appointed  MiniUer 
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and  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  room  of  La  Vrilliere. 
Thus  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  frivolous,  yet  brilli- 
ant cotfrt,  Malefherbes  did  not  in  the  leafl  deviate 
from  his  former  fimplicity  of  life  and  manners  ;  but, 
in  lieu  of  complying  with  the  efiablifhed  etiquette 
which  required  magi R rates,  when  they  became  mi- 
ni Piers  of  ilate,  to  exchange  their  fable  habit  and 
head-drejs  for  a  coloured  fuit,  bag-wig,  and  fword, 
he  retained  his  black  coat,  and  magisterial  peruke  ! 

As,  when  inverted  with  the  power  defigned  to 
fetter  the  freedom  of  the  prefs,  it  was  his  chief  aim 
to  encourage  and  extend  that  freedom;  fo,  whea 
raifed  to  an  office  which  gave  him  the  unlimited- 
power  of  iffuing  lettres  de  cachet,  it  was  their  toted 
fuppreffion  that  became  the  earlieft  objecl  of  his 
moil  ardent  zeal.  Till  that,  time,  being  confidered  . 
as  a  part  of  the  general  police,  as  well  as  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  they  were  iffued  not  only  at  the 
will  of  the  miniiter,  but  even  at  the  pleafure  of  a 
common  clerk,  or  pe-rfons  ftili  more  infignificanU 
Male'herbes  began  by  relinquiihing  for  himfelf  this 
abfurdand  iniquitous  privilege.  He  delegated  the 
right  to  a  kind  of  board,  com  poled  of  the  moft  up- 
right  magi  Urates,  whofe  opinion  was  to  be  unani- 
mous, and  founded  upon  open  and  well -efiablifhed 
facls.  He  had  but  one  object,  more  to  attain,  &  that 
was  to  fubftitute  a  legal  tribunal  in  the  place  of  that 
which  he  had  eftablilhed  ;  and  this  object  he  was 
upon  the  point  of  accomplishing,  when  the  intrigues 
of  the  Court  procured  the  difmiflion  of  the  virtuous 
Turgot,  and  Malefherbes,  in  confequence,  resign- 
ed on  the  12th  of  May,    1776.    . 

After  this  epoch,  he  undertook  feveral  journeys 
into  different  parts  of  France,  Holland,  and  Swit- 
zerland ;  where  he  collecled,  with  zeal  and  tafte, 
every  kind  of  object  interelling  to  the  arts  and  fci- 
ences.  As  he  conducted  himfelf  with  the  fimpli- 
city  and  ceconomy  of  a  man  of  letters,  who  had  e- 
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merged  from  obfcurity  for  the  purpofe  of  making 
rva|i©ns  and  acquiring  knowledge,  he,  by  that 
means,  was  enabled  to  reierve  his  fortune  for  im- 
portant occaikns.  He  travelled  flowly,  and  fre- 
quently on  foot,  that  his  observations  might  be  the 
mere  minute  ;  and  employed  part  of  his  time  in 
fuitably  arranging  them*  '1  hefe  obfervatiens  for- 
med a  valuable  collection  ofihterelting  matter  rela- 
tive to  the  arts  and  fciences  :  they  were  unfortun- 
ately alriioft  wholly  deilroyed  by  the  fury  of  fome 
of  thofe  Revolutipfiiftsj  who  have  done  as  much 
prejudice  to  the  Interefls  of  fcience  as  of  humani- 
ty. 

Returning  from  his  travels,  Majefherbes,  for  fe- 
veral  years,  enjoyed  a  philofophic  leifure,  which 
he  well  knew  how  to  direct  to  ufeful  and  impor- 
tant objects.  The  two' mod  excellent  treatifes  which 
he  compofed  in  the  years  1785  an€l  1786,  on  the 
Civil  State  cf  the  Proteflants  in  France,  are  well 
linown.  The  Iawr  which  he  propoild,  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  was  only  preparatory  to  a  more  exten.';ve 
reform;  and  theft; works  were  to  have  been  follow- 
ed up  by  another,  the  plan  of  which  hp  had  alrea- 
dy laid  :  public  affairs  grew,  however,  too  difficult 
to  be  managed  by  thofe  who  held  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment, and  they 'were  compelled  to  call  him  to 
their  councils. 

The  court  favourites  did  not  afiign  to  him  the  di- 
rection of  any  department,  but  introduced  him 
merely — as  fuhiequent  events  have  fhewn — to  co- 
ver their  t  ran  factions  under  a  popular  name,  and 
pafs  them  .upon  the  world  as  acts  in  which  he  had 
taken  part.  Maleilierbes  accepted  thefe  overtures 
folely  to  fat:sfy  the  defire  he  felt  to  reveal  fome  ufe- 
ful  truths  ;  but  it  wras  not  for  this  purpofe  that  he 
had  been  invited  to  the  councils  cf  the  foveieign. 
Thofe  who  preikled  at  them,  took  umbrage  at  his 
firfl  efforts  to  recall  -their  a* .tention  to  the  voice  of 
truth  arid  wifdom  5  and  fucceeded  fo    well   in  their 
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Bppotition,  that  he  was  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of 
delivering  in  writing  t lie  advice  which  he  wiihecl 
to  offer.  This  was  the  origin  of  two  treatifes  rela- 
tive to  the  calamities  of  France,  and  the  means  of 
repairing  them  ;  he  tranfrriitted  both  thefe  to  the 
King,  who  never  read  eiiher,  and  he  was  unable 
from  that  moment  jo  obtain  a  private  audience,  al- 
though a  minifter  of  (rate. 

Perceiving  the  inutility  o[  his  endeavours,  dit 
gufted  with  the  repeated  errors  of  government, 
and  deprived  of  every  means  of  expoiing  them,  or 
preventing  their  fata!  effects  ;  after  frequent  felici- 
tations, he  at  length  obtained  leave  to  retire.  On 
this  he  repaired  to  his  eftate  at  Maleiherbes,  and 
from  that  moment  entirely  devoted  his  time  to  thofe 
occupations  which  had  eyer  formed  the  chief  plea- 
fure  of  his  life.  He  patted  the  evenings,  and  a 
great  $art  of  the  night,  in  reading  and  Rudy. 

In  this  tranquil  ftate,  while  enjoying  himfeif  a- 
midflhis  woods  and  fields,  anunforefeen  event  call- 
ed him  forth  from  his  retirement.  Louis  the 
XV hh  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  National  Aft- 
fembly  as  a  criminal  :  abandoned  by  all  thofe  oa 
'whom  he  formerly  had  heaped  his  favours,  he  lit- 
tle expefled  to  find  a  defender  in  him  whom  he  had 
facrificetl  to  their  intrigues-;  but  Maleiherbes  ccn- 
iidered  the  fallen  monarch  merely  as  an  unfortu- 
nate man,  ard  ac  eel  entirely  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  native  beaovolence.  He  oiiered  him- 
feif as  kn  advocate,  and  his  offer  was  accepted. 

Having  difcharged  this  painful  and  hazardous 
duty,-  with  firmnefs,  moderation,  and  fidelity,  he 
once/  more  returned  to  his  country  refidence,  and 
refuined  his  tranquil  courfe  of  life.  But  this  tran- 
quility was  ©fOiprt  duration.  About  a  twelvemonth 
afterwards,  in  the  month  of  December,  179  3,  three 
members  of  the  Revolutionary  Committee  of  Paris 
ca  he  to  refide  with  him,  his  fon-in-law,  and  his 
daughter,    and  apprehended  the  latter  as  criminals. 
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Left  alone  with  his  grand-children,  Maleffeirbes 
endeavoured  to  ccnfole  the  reft  of  his  unfortunate 
family  with  the  hopes  which  he  himfelf  was  far 
from  entertaining:.  On  the  next  clay,  the  new- 
formed  guards  arrived  to  apprehend  him,  and  the 
whole  of  his  relations,  even  the  infants.  This  cir- 
cumftance  fpread  a  general  confternaiion  through- 
out  the  whole  department.  Four  municipal  officers 
had  fufficient  courage,  to  convoy  him,  in  order  to 
infure  his  fafety,  and  even  to  accompany  him  and 
his  family,  on  purpofe  to  avoid  the humiliating  fight 
of  an  armed  force. 

In  this  calamity  Malefherbes  preferred  the  undif- 
turbed  equanimity  of  virtue.  His  affability  and 
good  humour  never  forfook  him,  and  his  converla- 
tion  was  as  ufual  ferene  ;  fo  that  to  have  beheld 
him — without  noticing  his  wretched  guards — it 
would  have  feemed  that  he  was  travelling  for  his 
pleafure  with  his  neighbours  and  friends.  He  was 
conducted  the  fame  night  to  the  prifon  of  the  Ma- 
delonneiles,  with  his  grandfon  Louis  Hepelletier, 
and  his  other  grandchildren  were  fent  to  different 
prifons. 

This  feparation  proving  extremely   afflicting  to 
him,  he  nrptefled  a  gain  ft  it  ;  and  at  length,  on  h« 
repeated    entreaties,  they    all    met   together  once 
more  at  Port-Libre.     They  remained  there,  howe- 
ver, but  a  ihort  period.     The  fon-in -law  or    Male- 
fnerbes,  the  virtuous  Lepelleiier-Rafambo,  the  firft 
of  them  who  was  arretted,  was    ordered    into  ano- 
ther goal,  and  facrificed  a  few  days    after.     Male*. 
sheibts  himfelf,  nis  daughter,  his  grand -daughter 
and  her  hufband, were  all  brought  to  the  guillotine. 
They  approached  it  with  fortitude  and  ferenity.     It 
was  then  that  his  daughter  addreffed  thefe  pathetic 
words  to  Mademoilell'e  Sombreuil,    who    had  Caved 
the  life  of  her  parent  on    the  2d  of   September — 
u  You   have  had  the  exalted  honour  to  preferve 
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jour  father — I  have,  at  lead,  the  confolation   to  die 
with  mine*9* 

Maleiherbes,  dill  the  fame,  even  in  hislad  mo- 
ments, exhibited  to  his  relations  an  example  of  for- 
titude. He  converied  with  the  per  Tons  that  were 
near  him,  without  bellowing  the  lead  attention  on 
the  brutalities  of  the  wretches  who  tied  his  hands. 
As  he  was  leaving  the  prifpn  to  afcend  the  fatal 
cart  he  (tumbled  againfl  a  (lone,  and  made  a  falfe 
flep— "  See,"  faid  he  fmiUng,  "  how  bad  an  o- 
men  !  A  Roman  in  my  iituation  would  have  been 
ferit  back  again."  He  paired  through  Paris,  af- 
cended  the  fcaffold,  and  fubmhted  to  death  with 
the  fame  unihaken  courage.  He  died  at  the  age 
ot  feventy-two  years,  four  months,  arid  fifteen  days. 
He  had  only  two  daughters  ;  and  the  fon  of  one  of 
them — Louis  Lepelietier,  a  young  man  of  the  fair- 
ed promife— alone  remains  to  fucceed  him. 

HERAULT    BE     SECHELLES. 

Few  men  made  a  greater,  5c,  it  may  be  added  a 
more  refpeclable  figure  in  the  French  Revolution, 
during  the  fix  months  previous  to,  &  as  many  after, 
the  fall  of  the  BrhTotines,  than  Herault  de  Sechel- 
les.  He  was  of  a  rich  and  didinguiihed  family, 
which  had  given  him  a  liberal  education  ;  and  was 
ennobled,  independently  of  his  patent  place,  as 
Advocate  General  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  He 
was  born  in  the  capital,  and  was  chofen  a  deputy 
for  that  department  to  the  National  Convention. 
He  enjoyed  a  confiderable  fortune  of  his  own,  and 
in  addition  to  this,  he  had  very  confiderable  expec- 
tations from  a  wealthy  uncle,  greatly  advanced  in 
years. 

The  fall  of  Herault  is  not,  perhaps,  wholly  to 
be  afcribed  to  the  political  iins  imputed  to  him  :  he 
was  unqueftionably  a  Republican  inhis  heart  j  but; 
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from  a  vanity  which  may  be  confidered  as  natural, 
he  paid  too  much    regard  to    the  character  he  had 
acquired  of  toeing  what  the  French  term  unjoli  gar- 
con.     Thus,  though    his    language '  was    never  in- 
compatible with  the  aufterities  of  the  newly-adop- 
ted government,  yet  his  drefs  was,  by  many,  tho't 
highly  mconliltent  with  it  ;   and  frequent  faf calms 
we^e  thrown  out  again  (I  him  on  this  fubject,  by  hi3 
fellow   deputies,  who  made  it  a    point  to  diets  as 
much  as  poflibleew  Jaccbin, 
However  unpardonable  this  offence  agaiaft  the  ex- 
leViof  of  republicanifm    might  appear  in  the  eyes 
o;  thoie  ih allow- minded  reformers,  who  confound 
its   attributes  with  its  euence,  others  at  that  time 
confidered  it  as  a' peccadillo  only,  and  fixed  upon  him 
as  the  mod  proper  per fon  tw  open  a  communication 
with  foreign  powers  for   obtaining    a  peace.     The 
Committee  of  Public    Welfare  accordingly  diitin- 
galthed  him  by  the  appellation  and  authority  of  dU 
piomatic  member.     In  this  capacity  he  made  various 
fruillefs  efforts  to  treat  with  two  of  the  Jlates  com- 
bined a  gain  (I  the  infant  Republic  ;  butfuch  were  the 
haughty  and  overbearing  tone  and  conduct  of  the 
league,  at  that  period,  that  every  overture  was  re- 
jected with  a  difdain  as  raih  as  it  has  fince  proved 
puerile. 

When  thole  jealousies  became  general,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  the  natural  concomitants  of  a 
Revolution  like  that  of  France,  and  they  who  were 
in  the  fecret  o!  his  clefigns,  had  conceived  projects 
which  they  were  lure  Herault  would  not  join  in  ; 
they  converted  the  means  he  had  adopted  for  foun- 
ding the  hoitile  cabinets,  and  efpecially  that  of 
Great  Britain, i'l'ito  fufpicions,  and  charges  ofcom- 
promiiing  the  honour  of  his  country. 

Another  act,  unfupported  however  by  proofs, 
was  imputed  to  him,  which  could  not  fail  greatly 
to  injure  his  reputation  :  it  was,  that  he  had  em- 
ployed more  than  one  ageat  to  yell  a  confiderable 
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fiim  in  the  Engli(h  funds.  The  drcumtlances  of 
his  fpeaking  our  language,  and  aifociating  greatly 
with  the  EngHfh  in  Paris,  gave  colour  to  thelVfnr- 
mifes.  Herauit  had  not  only  failed  in  every 
deavour  at  pacification  ;  but  the  war,  at  lis  is  pre- 
ciic  time,  took  a  peculiarly  unfavourable  turn  :  fe- 
Veral  of  the  Rro'ng  garrifon  towns  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  allies  ;  and  thefe  circumftances  were,  by 
the  enemies  of  the  diplomatic  member,  attributed 
to  Herault's  cornplaifance,  and  to  the  fymptoms 
of  weaknefs  which  he  had  betrayed  in  his  offers  for 
accommodation. 

In  collifions  of  parties  of  this  kind,  the  lead  po- 
pular isfure  to  fall.  While  Robefpierre  and  Cou- 
thon  were  flattering  the  powerful  Jacobins  in  their 
hall,  and  the  facile  people  in  the  tribunes  of  th^ 
Convention,  Heraull  was  inccnikkrately  trilling  his 
time  in  the  company  of  a  chere-amie  and  her  mo- 
ther, whom  he  had  gallantly  cow  dueled  to  Paris,  on 
his  return  from  Chambery,  whither  he  had  been 
fent  on  acommiffion,  and  on  which  expedition  he 
was  accompanied  by  the  celebrated  American  Joel 
Barlow. 

The  envious  foes  of  Sechelles  had  a  great  advan- 
tage over  him,  in  the  people's  eyes;  fince,  while 
they  were  feeri  walking  on  foot  to  the  club  of  the 
Jacobins,  or  other  popular  focieties,  he  was  difco- 
.  vereel  in  a  tete-a-tete  whh  a  fair  lady,  at  a  fplendid 
houfe  in  the  Boulevards,  or  peeping  through  the 
glafs  of  a  gilded  chariot.  Thefe  were  fcenes 
which,  however  tolerated  a  Hi  or  t  time  before,  could 
not  be  looked  on  with  corrfpofure  by  the  (tern  eyes 
of  Republicans,  efpecially  by  thofe  who  conliderecl 
theinfelves  fuch  par  excellence*  Thus  the  very 
man  who  had,  a  few  weeks  before,  prefented  the 
plan  of  a  new  coniiitution  to  the  Convention,  and 
had  prefidedm  the  Field  of  Mars  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  its  formal  acceptance,  was  now-treated 
as  a  fufpsSled  perfon  by  his  colleagues  in  the  gcv- 
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eminent-committee  ;  infomuch  that  when  Barrere, 
oilthe  i  Tth  of  jVlarch,  1794,  announced  to  theCon- 

vention  that  Herault  had  been  arreted,  it  appear- 
ed that  he  had  not,  for  feveral  weeks,  amded  at  its 
councils. 

Above  half  a  million  of  people  had  lately  looked 
up  to  lierault,  on  the  elevated  altar  of  Liberty,  and 
done  homage  to  him,  as  perfonifying  the  new  de- 
mocratic conftitution  ;  he  was  now,  fad  reyerfe  I 
about  to  be  inglorioufly  facrificed  on  an  ignomini- 
ous fcaftold  I 

Danton,  the  famous  leader  of  another  party,  had 
been  taken  Up  the  evening  before  Herault,  by  order 
of  the   fame  Committee  ;   and,   as  fuch  violent  fac- 
tions give  but  tittle  breathing  time  to  their  antago- 
nifts,  when  the  favourable  moment    arrives  for  di- 
recting a  blow  with  effect,  the  accufed  were  bro't 
to   trial    on    the  third    day;  and,  to'the  furprife  of 
a   great  many,  the  .act  d'  accusation — indictment — 
charged  them  with   eohfpirmg    together  to_  over- 
turn the  National  Convention,  to  re-eftaWifh  royal- 
ty in    France,  and  to  maiTacre    the  Committee  of 
Public  Welfare.     There  are   times   when  the  ipse 
dixit  of  a  popular  orator  is  fufficient  to  condemn  a- 
ny  obnoxious  character  to  public  odium.    The  cor- 
rupt fervility  Of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  fludied 
and  obeyed  the  will  of  the  few  in  power,  Who  now 
appeared  to  have  perpetuated  their  authority..     The 
judge  and  jury,  therefore,  after  the  mofl  'inconfis- 
tent  accuiation  and  evidence,   condemned  Herault 
de  Sechelles,  and  the  other  deugnated  confpirators,* 
to  die  by  the  guillotine.     This  the  new  tyrants  call- 
ed the    second  weeding  of  the    Republican'  garden  ; 
which  work,  if  they  had  been   allowed  to  have  pro- 
ceeded in  their  own  way,  would  doubtlefs  have  en- 
ded in  converting  tt  into  a  defert,  for  thechace  and 
pleafure  of  one  or  two  defpots. 

Herault,  Danton,  Chabot,  Phiilippeaux,  and  live 
others,  were,  on  the  5th  of  April,  conveyed  in  three 
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carts  to  the  place  of  execution  ;  compelled  to  wear 
the  fcarlet  fhtrt,  the  opprobrious  badge  of  treafon. 
They  luffered  in  the  pfefence  of  an  immenfe  mul* 
titucle  ;  among  whom,  many  did  not  fail  to  exprefs 
their  doubts  concerning-  ihe  juttnefs  of  the  fentence, 
and  the  truth  of  the  charges. 

Herault,  who  was  but  thirty  years  of  age,  pof- 
feffed  a  handfome  perfon  and  pleating-  add  re  Is.  He 
fpoke  with  confiderable  energy  when  before  the 
Tribunal  ;  and  told  the  people,  as  he  afcendedthe 
platform  of  the  guillotine,  that  they  would  foon 
diitinguiih  their  enemies  from  their  friends.  It 
was  pretty  generally  believed  that  a  refcue  would 
have  been  attempted,  as  fome  hundreds  of  the  i'o* 
ciety  of  .the  Cordeliers,  women  as  well  as  men,  had 
entered  into  an  engagement  to  that  effect.  Kpbef- 
pierre,  however,  by  means  of  his  mouchards,  was 
apprized  of  the  deiign,  and  fruflrated  it,  by  order- 
ing the  execution  fooner  than  it  was  expected  to 
happen. 

When  Herault  was  in  danger  of  being  arretted 
by  a  mandate  of  the  tyrant  Robefpierre,  a  friend 
of  his,  M.  Thyerry,  a  foreigner  of  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  of  refpeclable  character,  offered  him  afe- 
cure  retreat  in  Switzerland  ;  and  a  patTport,  in  a 
fictitious  name,  from  the  agent  of  Baul  rending  at 
Paris.  Herault  thanked  him  for  his  kindnefs  ;  aftd 
heroically  added — u  I  would  gladly  accept  of  your  of' 
fer,   Citizen,   if  I  could  carry   fay  native    country  w'tih 

Herault  de  Sechelles  was  etteemed  fo  good  a 
writer,  that  he  was  appointed  to  compofe,  in  con- 
junction with  St.  Jutt,  the  conflitution  of  1793. 
That  conttitution  is,  in  conference,  very  elegant- 
ly written,  and  is  confidered,  by  men  of  letters  in 
France,  as  a  pattern  offiyle  for  a  code  of  civil  lav/. 
He  was  alfo  the  author  of  a  work  upon  Declama- 
tion ;  and  oi  a  pamphlet  refgefiUrig  the  private  life 
of  the  great  Buifon. 
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The  very  name  of  Robefpierre  excites  a  variety 
of  difagreeable  feniations — wonder,  rage,  horror,- 
and  revenge,  occupy  the  bofom  by  turns.     Of  his 
countrymen,  fome  claim  a  murdered  parent,  others 
their  mangled    fons    and  daughters;  the  hufb 
his  bleeding  wife  ;  the  wife  her  decollated  hufband. 
France,  converted  into  a  charnel-houfe  under  his 
adminift ration,  beheld  more  than  an  hundred  thou- 
fand  of  her  children  profcribed,  flarved,  expatriat- 
ed, amiiiinated  and  cut  off,  either  with  or  without 
the  forms  of  law  1   The  Patriot  and   the  perfidious 
Citizen— The   'Republican   and    the  Royalifl — the 
Anarchift  and  the  Lover  of  Order — all  equally  ex- 
perienced his    hatred,  and    perifhed  by  his  deadly 
enmity.     Never  did  Liberty  fuffer. more  than  by  his 
hypocritical  attachment :  never   did  defpotifm   re- 
ceive fo  much  cohfoiaticn  as  arofe  from  his   cruel- 
ties.    Tyranny    branclifhed  her   whips,  and  ill o ok 
her  chains,  from  Mofcow  to  Algiers  ;'  and  beaded, 
with  a  perfidious  triumph,  her  milder  empire  ! 

Maximilian  Robefpierre  was  born  in  1759,  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  city  of  Arras,  the  capital  of  the 
ci-devant  province  of  Artois.  The  Royaiiils,  as  if 
•fiction  had  been  neceffary  to  render  his  memory 
more  deteftable,  pretend  that  he  was  the  nephew 
ofthatDamiens  who  affamnated  Louis  XV.  It  is 
but  juftice,  on  the  contrary,  to  Hate,  that  his  fa* 
mily  was  both  ancient  and  refpeclable  ;  for  his  pro- 
genitors.had  occupied  fome  of  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  the  magistracy,  and  appertained  to  that 
ciafs  formerly  termed  la  noblesse  de  £:<  robe* 

His  father  was  aa  Advocate  of  knowledge 

and  purity  of  manners  ;  but,  as  (Economy  was  not 
among  his  virtues,  his  two  fons  and  a  daughter  in- 
herited nothing  from  him  but  his  poverty.  His 
uufallied   reputation,  however,  proved  feiviceacle 
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to  his  family  ;  for  a  relation  undertook  the  maim 
tenance  ci  the  female,  and  the  two  boys  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  protected,  or  rather  adopted, 
by  the  Bifhop  of  Arras. 

Maximilian,  the  elder  brother,  was  accordingly- 
educated  under  the  immediate  infpeclion  of  this 
Prelate,  who,  doubtlefs,  inililied  excellent  princi- 
ples in\o  bis  mind  ;  but  malice,  always  active,  and 
always  uncharitable,  has  trace  d  to  this  very  lburce 
that  consummate  hypocrify  which  diilinguifhed  his 
pupil  through  life,  and  which  it  is  pretended,  he 
could  have  only  acquired  under  the  tuition  of  a 
pried  ! 

At  a  proper  age,  young  Robefpierre  was  fent  to 
the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand,  a  famous  Seminary, 
lormerly  under  the  direclidu  of  the  Jeiuits.  There 
he  diilinguiihed  himfeif  by  his  aiikknty  and  talents, 
and  bore  away  the  annual  prizes  from  all  compe- 
titors of  his  own  clafs. 

1  bis — and  it  mull  be  allowed  to  have  been  a. ve- 
ry hondui  able  one — was  the  only  d  lifhihg 
qharacleriilic  of  his  youth  ;  for  it  is  aliov/ed,  that; 
he  did  not ■  develope  even  the  germ  of  thole  paTnons 
which  influenced  his  bofom  in  his  more  advanced 
years,  and  rendered  him  not  only' the  fcourge  of 
his  country,  but  of  mankind.  Pafchal,  'amid  it  the 
iilence  of  his  prifon,  meditated  on  Euclid  ;  and  Vol- 

ire  chalked  the  ftrft  lines  of  his  Henriade  on  the 
walls  of  his  dungeon  :  but  Robefpierre  did  not  dis- 
cover his  future  deiliny  by  anticipation;  and  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  profefiors,  that  his  reputation 
would  never  extend  beyond  the  walls  of  the  college 
in  which  he  had  been  educated. 

At  the  age  of  feventeen,  it  was  determined  that 
he  fhould  be  bred  to  the  bar  ;  and  Lis  friends,  jddg- 
hig  from  his  early  fuppefe,  already  imagined  that 
he  would  difpute  the  palm  of  eloquence  with  the 
fjrft  lawyers  of  France.  He  was  accordingly  coili- 
mitted  to   the  care  of  M.  Ferrieres,  nephew  to  an 
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Advocate  of  the  fame  name,  who  Lad  diftinguifhecl 
bimfeif  by  an  excellent  treat! fe  on  Jarifprudencc. 

It  is  aliened,  however,  that  notwithstanding 
the  repeated  admonitions  of  that  gentleman,  Maxi- 
milian couid  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  pay  any  de- 
gree of  attention  to  his  profefiional  flu  dies.  Inca- 
pable of  application,  difgufted  with  the  flighted  dif- 
ficulties, lie  is  said  to  have  acquired  an  antipathy  to 
knowledge,  and  to  havefworn  a  deadly  enmity  both 
to  learning  and  learned  men. 

It  was  at  firfi:  determined  that  he  mould  practife 
before  the  Parliament  of  Pans,  but  this  fcheme  was 
never  carried  into  execution  ;  for  he  returned  to 
his  native  province,  and  was  admitted  an  Advocate 
in  the  Superior  Council  ©f  Artois. 

We  do  not  find  that  he  diftinguiihed  himfelf 
there  bv  his  eloquence  ;  and  have  every  reafon  to 
funpoie  that  he  would  never  have  rifen  above  medi- 
ocrity, or  been  noticed  in  the  crowd  of  provincial 
pleaders,  had  not  an  uncommon  concurrence  of  ciiv 
cumfiances  elevated  him  to  a  lituation  in  which  the 
eyes  of  all  Europe  were  fixed  upon  him.'  He, 
however,  made  himfelf  known  as  an  Author,  if  not 
as  an  Advocate  ;  for  he  publifhed  two  treatifes  a^ 
bout  this  time,  in  one  of  which  he  explained  the 
principles  of  Eleclricity,  and  removed  the  Vulgar 
prejudices  that  prevailed  refpecling  conductors,  the 
erection  of  which  was  oppofed  by  the  ignorant,  un* 
der  the  pretence  that  they  were  impious,  and  bet- 
ter calculated  to  produce  defiruclion  than  enfure 
fafety. 

The  other  was  on  Death,  confidered  as  a  punifcV 
ment.  In  this,  all  the  modern  governments  were 
juftly  reproached  for  the  fanguinary  laws  full  preva- 
lent in  their  criminal  codes,  and  doubts  were  hin- 
ted, as  to  the  right  claimed  by  fociety  of  cutting 
off  the  life  of  an  individual. 

No  fooner  had  the  letters  of  convocation  to  the 
States  General  been  iffued,  than  Robefpierre  deter- 
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irn-ied  to  become  a  candidate.      He  prove-:  s- 

iul  in  his  endeavours  ;  and  was,  accordingly,  nom- 
inated one  of  the  representatives  of  his  native  pro- 
vince- He  is  faid  to  have  drawn  up  the  Cahiers,  or 
InftrucYions  ;  by  means  of  which  the  Electors  were 
accuflomed  to  regulate  the' conduct  of  their  depu- 
ties. 

In  the  National  Aifembly,  he  fat  and  voted  with 
the  cote  gauche,  or  patriotic  fide  ;  and  was  fome- 
■  times  confounded  with  the  Orkanists,  and  fame- 
times  with  the  Const  it  ut  ionets*  The  former  wirhed 
to  place  Philip  on  the  throne  of  Louis  ;  the  latter 
were  zealous  for  the  adoption  of  the  Englifh  Con- 
ftitution.  It  is  no  Jefs  true  than  lingular,  however, 
that  Robeipierre  remained  in  the  greateft  obfcWi- 
ty  during  the  fird  leglQature  ;  and  was  cohfidered 
as  a  pailionate,  hot-headed  young  man,  whofs 
chief  merit  coniiiled  in  his  being  warmly  and  im- 
cerely  attached  to  the  caufe  of  Liberty. 

It  was,  he,  however,  who  fir  11  brought  the  term 
Aristocrat  into  common  ufe.  This  occurred,  on 
Thurfday,  Nov.  19,  1790  ;  when  a  deputation  from 
a  corporation  in  the  Cambresis,  having  complained 
at  the  bar,  of  fome  abufes,  the  Deputy  from  Arras 
afcended  the  tribune,  and  exclaimed,  that  the  pe- 
ii  toners  deferved  no  favour,  being  themfelves  fun 
corps  arisiocratique)  an  aristocratic al  body.  The  Af- 
fembly  burft  into  a  fit  of  laughter  on  the  mention  of 
this  word  :  it,  however,  foon  produced  far  differ- 
ent fenfations  ! 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  became  the  editor 
of  a  journal  entitled  L'Union,  on  Journal  de  la  Liberte. 
The  Royalifts,  who  accufe  him  of  grofs  ignorance, 
enumerate,  with  exultation,  the  geographical,  po- 
litical, and  even  grammatical  blunders  daily  exhi- 
ted  in  this  newfpaper,  It  is  allowed  by  every  one, 
that  it  was  conducted  with  extreme  violence,  and 
difpiayed  but   little  tafle  or    genius.     Indeed;  the 
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.exaggerating  difpohtion  of  the  editor  had  brought 
him  into  ibme  degree  of  contempt  ;  and  it  was  at 
that  time  euftomary  to  remaik,  with  a  kind  of  fa- 
tirical  txAo^\\WA—que  Mirabsau  eta  it  I e  flambeau  de 
la  Provence,  and  Robespierre  la  chandelle  dyA*rc,s  ! 
— that  Mirabeau  was  the  flambeau  of  Provence,  & 
Robefpierre  the  candle  of  Arras  !  This  much  is 
certain,  that  he  never  was  elected  into  any  of  the 
Committees,  or  honoured  with  the  Frefident's  chair 
in  the  Firft  Aifembly. 

To  the  Society  of  the  Jacobins,  Robefpierre  is 
indebted  for  all  his  celebrity,  and  all  his  power. 
He  became  their  chief  ;  and  it  was  the  members  Gf 
this  body  who  firft  propagated  the  idea,  "  that  the 
AfTembly  had  ruined  France,  and  Robefpierre  could 
alone  fave  it  I" 

It  is  but  candid  here  to  confefs,  that  the  early 
part  of  his  conduct  m  the  Legiflatiye  Body  was  pure 
and  unfpotted  ;  that  he  flccliailly  eppofed  the  inte- 
rested revifion  of  the  conitiuiuon,  and  withitood  e- 
very  temptation arifing  from  the  corruption  fo  pro- 
digally adminiilered  by  the  court.  Alas  !  this  ve- 
ry circumftance,  in  the  end,  rendered  him  more 
dangerous  to  Liberty,  and  the  furname  of  Incor- 
ruptible, enabled  him  to  facrifice  all  his  real  or 
fuppofed  enemies  to  his  vengeance. 

Robefpierre  did  not  refufe  to  fill  fub  or  din  ate  offi- 
ces, as  has  been  afferted  :  he,  however,  did  not  re- 
tain them  any  eoniiderable  time.  He  was  firft  no- 
minated Prelident  of  the  Tribunal  of  the  diltrict  of 
Verfailles  ;  and  w-as  confequently  empowered  to 
decide  both  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs,  as  the  ju- 
ries had  not  been  then  organized.  Having refigned 
this  employment,  he  next  obtained  that  of  Accusa- 
teur  Public  to  the  Criminal  Tribunal  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Paris,  which  he  alfo  held  but  for  a  fhort 
period.  His  condu6t  in  the  exerciie  of  thefe  func- 
tions ftands  unimpeached  ;  no  one  inftance  of  cru- 
elty or  injuiiice  has  been    adduced  by  the  bitterest 
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of  his  enemies  ;  andhadthe  court  but  proved  faith- 

fill  to  that   conflitution,  from    vfhieb   it  could    not 

recede     without    the    fouleft  perjury,  Robefpierre 

would  never  have  been  elevated  to  the  Dictatorlhip  I 

It  was  daring  the  National  Convention,  that  this 

man  attained  the  fummit  of  his  ambition.     In  the 

firit  Legiflature,  he  joined  the  patriots  ;  in  the  fe- 

cond,  he  declared  for  the  Republicans  :  in  both  his 

party  proved  finally  vieioricRis.     It  was  in  the  third, 

that  he  himfelf  was  doomed  to  triumph,  not   only 

Over  his  rivals,  but  his  country. 

TlleCdmmitnti  of  Paris,  the  Jacobin  Society,  and 
even  the  AfTemhly  itfelf,  were  filled  with  his  crea- 
tures, and  became  obedient  to  his  command:.  In 
fho.rt,  the  nation  looked  up  to  him  as  to  a  faviour. 

No  fooner,  however,   had  he  attained  the  giddy 
Eminence  of  power,  than  his  nature  feems  to  have 
experienced  a  total  change  ;  and  Robefpierre,  like 
many  others,  here  affords  a  memorable  innVanccof 
the  effects  of  fudden  elevation  in   debaling  the  hu- 
man mind,  by  making  it  ferocious.     Rendered  cru- 
el by  habit  and   fufpicion,  both    Royalifts  and  Re- 
publicans equally    experienced   his  vengeance ;  a 
number  of  the  firft  were    cruelly  butchered  in  prl- 
fon  ;  and  of  the    latter,  Briiibt,  Vergniaux,  Gen- 
fonne,  Valase,  Sec.  befell  by  the  guillotine  ;  while 
the  iix-Minifler  Roland,  and   the    celebrated    Ex- 
Secretary  Condorcet,  were  reduced  to   the  melan- 
choly necefiity   of  putting  ther^felves  to  death.    In 
the  Girondists  periihed  nearly  all  that  was  great  and 
amiable  in  France.     In    Madame  Roland   fell  the 
firft  female  genius  of  her  age  ;  in  the  perfon  of  hev 
hufband,  virtue  itfelf  svas  outraged  ;  while,  in  the 
executions    of  Condorcet,  Lavoiiier,    and    Bailly, 
icience  received  a  mortal  and  irrecoverable  flab. 

The  profcriptions  of  Sylla  and  Marius  were  once 
more  renewed  in  the  mofl  polifhed  country  of  mo- 
dern Europe^  and  in  an  age,  too,  boaftfal  of  its  fin- 
died  refinements.      Suspected  persons,  or?  in  other 
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words,  every  one  either  drealed  or. haled  fry  tho'fe 
in  rower,  were  arretted  :  dmnkili&ry  visits  awaken- 
ed the  fl^epmg  victims  of  perfection  to  mifery 
and  cleflru  eft  ion  ;  whilt  Revolutionary  Tribunals*  con* 
demned  them  in  fcores,  unpitied  and  even  unheard. 
The  laws  were  no  longer  maintained  ;  the  idea  of 
a  confutiuion  became  intolerable  ;  all  power  was 
concentrated*  as  among  the  eaflern  nations  ;  the 
trovemment  degenerated  into  a  Turfeifii  Divan  :  it 
was  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  that  regulated  e- 
very  thing,  that  abfolved  or  tried,  that  fpoiled  or  en* 
riched,  that  murdered  orfaved;  and  this  Commit- 
tee was  entirely  regulated  by  the  will  of  Robef- 
pierre,  who  governed  it  by  means  oi  his  creatures, 
>t.  Jail  and  Ccutbon. 

He  reierved  for  himfelf,  however,  the  immedi- 
ate fuperm  tendance  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunals  , 
and  was  accuiiomed  at  night  to  mark  clown  the 
viclfrhs  who  were-  to  periih  before  the  fettmg  of 
the  morrow's  fun. 

The  execution  of  four  or  five  a  day  did  not  fati- 
ate  his  vengeance  ;  the  murder  of  thirty  or  forty  was 
demanded",  and  obtained  :  the  fireets  became  de- 
luged with  blood  :  canals  were  necefiary  to  convey 
it  to  the  Seine  ;  and  experiments  were  actually 
made  at  the  Bicetre  with  an  initrument  for  cutting 
off  half  a  fcore  heads  at  a  {ingle  motion  i 

At  length,  the  tyrant  began  to  be  dreaded  even 
by  his  own  accomplices;  and  all  parties  feem  to 
have  cordially  iTnitcd  in  the  deuruclion  of  a  man, 
d u r i n g  w  h o fe-  life  t h e y  t h e m fe i v e s  w ere  ex p o fe d  to 
the  mod  imminent  dangers.  A  circumRance,  fi- 
rnilar  to  what  occured  to  a  famous  defpot  of  anti- 
quity, i-sfaidto  have  acceiera'ed  his  fate  ;  for  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  having  found  a  long 
roll  of  pvofci -iptions  on  one  of  his  creatures,  who 
had  be-n  arretted  by  hiiftake,  they  are  reported  to 
have  discovered  their  own  names  infenbed  in.  the 
blecdy  rcgilter. 
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The  ftorm  firfl  burft  in  the  Convention.  Billaud, 
Panis,  Freron,  Cambon,  Tallien,  and  Vadier,  ac- 
euied  him  of  his  crimes  to  his  face  ;  Barrcre  and 
Collet  overwhelmed  him  with  reproaches;  and  the 
ab allied  traitov  himfelf  is  laid  to  have  called  out  for 
death. 

While  the  Legiflature  were  exercifing  a  grand 
a£l  of  national  juftice,  the  Municipality  founded 
the  tocsin,  and  many  members  of  the  Jacobin  Club 
marched  to  the  fuccour  of  their  chief.  By  turns  a 
prifoneranda  leader,  vanquilhed  and  triumphant, 
he  was  at  length  feized  in  an  apartment  of  the  town- 
houfe,  and  pierced  with  wounds. 

On  the  morning  of  the  loth  Thermidor  (July  28* 
1794,)  he  was  led  to  execution,  amidft  the  execra- 
tions of  the  people,  with  one  eye  hanging  out  of  the 
focket,  and  his  lower  jaw  attached  to  the  upper  by- 
means  of  a  handkerchief.  It  had  been  feparated 
by  a  muiket  ball. 

Thus  perimed  Maximilian  Robefpicrre,  in  the 
thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  character  does  not 
pofFefs  the  leail  refemblance  to  any  of  theilluftrious- 
ruffians  of  antiquity,  who  have  been  rendered  me- 
morable either  by  their  crimes  or  their  exploits* 
Sylla  and  Marius,  bred  up  to  arms,  and  inured  to 
warfare,  were  both  brave  to  excefs.  Julius,  before, 
he  c  rolled  the  Rubicon,  and  became  the  tyrant  o£ 
his  country,  had  difplayed  uncommon  perfonai  cou- 
rage on  many  occalions.  Even  the  luxurious  An- 
thony, and  the  vile  Auguftus — the  latter  of  whom 
it  has  been  too  long  the  falhion  to  praife — were  at 
times  capable  of  exhibiting  inftances  of  intrepidi- 
ty. Cataiine,  in  the  very  hour  of  his  death,  was 
terrible  ;  for  his  mutilated  corpfe  was  furrounded 
by  heaps  that  had  perimed  by  his  own  hand.  But 
Robefpierre  was  a  bafe  coward,  who  on  all  occa- 
fions  wasfolicitousfor  his  own  fafety,  and  trembled 
vlike  a  woman    at    the  very    idea  of  danger.    Jlfc 
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was  bold  only  in  words  and  geftures  : — (f  fgnavis* 
shrius  quisque,  et  tit  res  docuit,  in  pericuZo  non  ausu- 
rus,  ni"iii  verbis,  Izngii&Jeroces." 

On  the  10th  ;4ift,   he  hid  himfelf  as  ufual, 

and  only  came  out  of  his  lurking  hole  to  claim  the 
triumphs  of  that  memorable  day*  Even  on  the  lft, 
2d,  and  3d  of  September,  he  is  £aid  to  have  been 
concealed,  until  he  could  (afely  reap  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  barbarous  murders  committed  by  his 
partisans.  It  was  then  he  made  his  appeal  anee,  it 
Was  then  he  real!  fed  the  horrid  picture  of  Cicero: — - 
i  Vulius  ipsius  plemts  furor  isy  oculi sceZeris,  sermo  ar- 
rogant! a'." 

The  perfon  of  Robefpief  re  was  below  the  middle 
fize  ;  the  temperament  of  his  body  was  nervous  and 
irritable;  and  he  had  foaaetHing  hideous  in  his  as- 
pect, which  wm  greatly  increafed  by  means  oia 
patr  of  green  fpectacles.  This  acquired  him 
appellation  oil  lie  Dragon  :  that  of  the  basilisk  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  more  appropriate. 

He  affected  to  be  called  a "ShnsyCuloite ;  but 
clothes  were  always  chofen  with  taite  ;  'and  hrs 
was  constantly  drerled  and  powdered,  with  a  preci- 
fion  that  bordered  on  foppery,  He  was  but  an  in- 
timcrent  orator;  tor  his  perfon,  voice,  and  provin- 
cial accent,  militated  again!!  the  grand  character- 
itlics  of  eloquence.  He  was  generally  deficient  al- 
io in  point  of  competition;  his  fpeech  on  the  trial 
of  Louis  XVI.  is,  however,  an  exception.  Thai  on 
the  recognition  ©f  the  Supreme  Being,  is  faid  to  have 
been  written  by  a  member  of  one  of  the  ci-devant 
Academies. 

It  was  the  idea  of  his  virtue,  and  confidence  in 
his  principles,  that  procured  him  the  unbounded 
eftesm  of  a  corrupt  age.  Until  intoxicated  with 
power,  his  conduct  and  morals  mufl  be  allowed  to 
have  been  unimpeachable.  While  a  private  man, 
he  exhibited  virtues  that  feemed  to  render  him 
-worthy  of  _coxn;aand  j  and  it  was  not  until  he  w^s 
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veiled  with  fupreme  authority,  that,  like  the  deified 
C  rcfars  of  ancient  tinier,  he  threw  off  the  character 
of  humanity,  and  became  a  demon.  He  was  never 
a  Republican;  for  the  idea  of  a  Commonweaih, 
like  that  of  a  limited  monarchy,  fuppofes  a  re-, 
ftraint  on  governors,  as  well  as  on  the  governed  ;  - 
and,  if  we  are  to  believe  an  sllufU'ibus  woman,  bafely 
murdered  by  him,  he  was  accuftomed  to  i'necr  on 
the  mention  of  the  term,  and  afk  what  it  meant? 

M1RACEAU,    JUNr 

Was  the  brother  of  the  celebrated  orator  of  the 
fame  name,  znu  the  favourite  ion  of  the  famous 
Mi  ra.be  au,  the  author  of  the  treatife  &  Ami  des 
Mommcsj  of  whom  the  French  ladies  were  accufto- 
meJ,  after  his  quarrel  with*  his  counu fs,  to  fayr 
that  he  could  not  pretend  to  be  Card  de.s  femraes. 

The  younger,  commonly  called  Le  Vicor.ue  de 
Miraheau,  was  the  dai Ii:ig-  of  his  father,  who,  in 
hits  will,  exhibited  A  partiality  to  him,  that  border- 
ed on  injuiiice:  the  confequence  was  a  law-fuit, 
and  a  dtixdly  enmity  between  tha  two  children. 

A  fimiiar  contention  took  place  relative  to  their 
polilics  :  the  one  was  the  advocate  of  the  people  ; 
the  other  of  the  king.  The  elder  Mirabeau,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  political  career,  feemed  fit- 
ted for  Rome  and  Athens  in  their  belt  days  ;  the 
younger,  had  he  been  a  Greek  by  birth,  would 
have  left  a  country  in  which  all  were  free,  to  be- 
come the  fatrap  of  a  Perfian  court,  where  all  but  a 
privileged  clafs  are  fiaves. 

They  were  both  men  of  flrong  paffions.  The 
one  gave  vent  to  his  fiery  temperament  in  the  d\* 
lirium  of  play,  and  a  boundleis  attachment  to  the 
fairfex  ;  the  other,  termed  tonneau,  a  nick-name  he 
had  obtained  from  the  refeniblapce  of  his  body  to 
a  cask — (it  was  generally  rilled  with  the  contents  of 
one) — had  recourfe  to  the  charms  of  tke  bottle,  a 
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vice  always  deemed  difgraceful  in  FraRce,  and 
which  indeed  ought  to  be  fcouted  in  every  civilized 
ftate. 

While  one  brother  was  preparing  the  way  for  a 
commonwealth  in  his  native  country,  the  other  was 
fuftaining  the  declining  caufe  of  monarchy  in  Ger- 
many, at  the  head  of  a  body  of  emigrants,  termed 
Lis  Chasseurs  de  Mirabeau,  When  he  once  got  into 
a  tavern,  he  never  left  it  unlefs  either  the  wine  or 
his  own  credit  was  exhauiled.  This,  joined  to  his 
corpulent  habit,  foon  put  an  end  to  his  exiilence  ; 
and  his  countrymen,  as  ufual,  made  his  death  a 
fubjeSl  of  merriment,  as  may  be  feen  from  the  fol- 
lowing 

u  Epitaph  de  Riquctti — -.Mirabeau— TonneQit* 

**  Ci-git  Mirabeau  laFutaiUe\, 
6i  Sanclw  Pane  a  des  emigres  ; 
**   Ce  heros.d'estoc  &  de  tat  He 
*'  Fit  maint  exploits  loin  cehbres 
"  Par  la  noblesse  &  la  prttraille*- 
"  He  I  as  I  ce  rude  champion^ 
"La  suwe.ille  d'une  batail(ey 
li  Frappe  d'une  indigestion, 
u  Gissant  le  long  d'une  murailhj 
u  A  la  porte  dyune  cabaret, 
"  II  rendit  son  dernier  hoquet," 
The  Vifconnt  was  allowed,  even  by  his  enemies, 
to  have  been  a  brave  man,  a  qualification  which  e- 
ven  the  friends  of  the  orator  could  not  always  boaft 
ef  in  refpeel  to  him.     Happening  to  be  wounded  in 
a  duel,  Mirabeau  Tonneau  received  a  viiit  of  con- 
dolence from   the  pa-riot,  and   on  his  being  about 
to  depart,  faurically  obferved  to  the  latter,  u  Bro- 
ther;  i  am  afi  aid  you  will  never  permit  me  to  re- 
turn the  compliment." 
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A  comedian  on  the  ftage,  a  tragedian  in  power. 
This  fume  Collet,  as  tie  was  familiarly  called  by 'the 
Parilians,  is  afluredly  one  of  the  mofi  extraordinary 
men  the  prejfent  age  has  wuneffed.  After  throwing 
off  the  sock,  and  taking  his  ieave  of  two  or  three  ex- 
cellent theatrical  pieces,  in  which  he  hinsfelf  had 
acled,  he  repaired  to  Paris;  and  being  p.<  of 

a  good  figure,  aftrong  voice,  great  energy,  won- 
derful intrepidity,  and  uncommon  addrefs,  hefpee-* 
dily  became  one  of  the  oracles  of  the  Jacobin  Club* 

From  this  fociety  he  obtained  the  prize  for  the 
belt  Manuel  of  Liberty,  by  his  "  Almanac  du  Pert 
Gerard" 

It  was  the  faihion,  at  one  time,  to  idolize  Lafay-> 
ette,  and  call  him  (le  pere)  the  father  of  the  revo- 
lution ;  but  Collot,  who  affirmed  he  had  been  in- 
triguing with  the  queen,  out  of  mere  enmity  to  M. 
d'Egalite,  contrived  to  get  him  called  its  step-fa* 
ther  ;  (le  beau  pere)  and  this  was  no  trifling  achieve- 
ment in  the  time  of  civil  contention  ;  for,  at  Paris, 
ar$  even  in  London,  much  is  done  by  means  of  a 
sobriquet^  or  nick-name* 

On  the  firftday  of  the  meeting  of  the  Convention* 
he  was  the  member  who  moved  for  the  abolition  of 
Royalty;  which  motion  was  feconded  by  Gregoire, 
and  carried  by  acclamation.  On  the  trial  of  the 
Kingjhe  was  perched  on  the  wtvy  summit  of  the  Moun- 
tain,  being  placed  next  to  Robefpierre.  During  the 
conteli  between  the  two  parties,  it  was  he  who  de- 
nounced and  proicribed  the  Girondifts.  When  the 
crimes  of  Robefpierrre  had  attained  their  full  growth 
of  eriorimity,  it  was  Collot,  who,  on  the  9th  of 
Thermidor,  as  prefident  of  the  Convention,  joined 
Barrere  in  impeaching  and    putiifhing  him  i 

Collot  d'Herbois  was  the  mod  active  member  of 
the  famous  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  Such  was 
the  excels  of  his  zeal  in  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
fervice  of  his  country,  that  he  was  known  to  pafs  fif- 
teen days  and   nights  fuccemvely,    at  the  office    of 
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the  Commitee,  without  leaving  it  even  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  Deep  an  drefrefn  merit.  His  dinner  frequent- 
ly conftiied  only  "of  a  flice  of  bread  and  butter.  He 
vras  the  mo'!  vehement  of  the  Jacobin  party,  and 
the  moi!  bloody  of  the  Terrortits.  His  conduct,  on 
numerous  occaiions,  juftly  procured  him  the  ept-^ 
the.t  of  Tigcr^Coilot.  From  his  iii -"nig  upon  the  Roy- 
aliits  at  Lyons,  with  grape-mot  from  cannon,  he 
was  alio  called  U  mitratileur. 

In  confequence  of  unfheathing  the  fword  of  the 
Exterminating  angel  at  Lyons,  he  experienced  a 
kind  of  modern  ostracism  ;  but,  infleadora  punifh- 
ment,  it  vvas  a  triumph,  for  he  had  not  been  a 
week  at  Cayenne,  before  he  was  actually  faid  to 
have  pofleffed  a  greater  {hare  of  authority  in  the 
feitlement  than  the  governor  him  felf.  He  has  even 
b^en  lately  denounced  by  one  of  the  colonial  depu- 
ties, as  le  rot  ds  Cayenne^  but  no  attention  whatever 
was  paid  to  the  obfervation. 

After  appearing  in  TucVi  a  variety  of  different 
fcharaciers,  this  lingular  man,  whatever  may  be  his 
final  cataflrophe,  has  infured  to  himfelf  a  niche  in 
the  'temple  of  Hillary  ;  and,  if  ever  his  atrocious 
maiTaeres  in  the  foi'ith  be  forgotten,  his  memory 
will,  perhaps,  be  honoured,  and  even  revered  ;  for 
he  mult  be  allowed  to  have  been  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  French  Republic,  &  affb  one  of  its  moil 
ftrenuous  fupporters.  He  has  feveral  times  been 
teported  to  have  been  dead,  but  we  believe  this  ru- 
mour has  no  foundation  in  truth.  He  is  about  fif- 
ty years  of  age* 


PERIS0RD   DE    TALLEYRAND. 

The  Abbe  Perigord  de  Talleyrand,  ci-devant  bi- 
fhop  of  Autun,  in  Burgundy,  is  defcended  from 
one  of  the  moft  illuitrious  families  in  France,  a 
houfe  coeval  with  monarchy,    and  related,    by  the 
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female  line,  with  that   of  Bourbon.     A    cufarTecied 
clergyman,  in  a  pamphlet  again  11  religious  innova- 
tions, endeavoured  to  injure  the  Hi  (hop,    by  Ciylil 
him  "    The  qihicst  prie$ty  who  disgraces  the  name  of 

l\  rigor ■d.yi 

As  theBjfhop  of  AiUunwns,  by  birth  and  dignU 
tVi  enabled  to  exercife  much  authority  over  the  in- 
ferior clergy  in  the  Ailembly,  fo  he  was  endowed 
with  uncommon  talents,  knowledge  and  activity,  to 
fop  port  hi-s  iituation  He  alio  po  he  lied  frequent 
^opportunities  of  evincing  his  iuperior  learning. 

His  celebrated  Reports  nrade  in  the  name  of  the 
CcuftHutional  Committee,  on  the  fu&jecl  of  Public 
InftrucYton,  on  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1791,  were  afterwards  printed,  by  a  decree  of 
the  Affembly. 

•     M.  Perigord,  or  as  he  is  now  called,  M.  Talley- 
rand, in   Ins    capacity  of  a  revolutionary  patriarch, 
was  appointed  by  the  municipality  of  Paris  to  offici- 
ate poniincally  in  the  fplendi.d  ceremony  of  the  Na- 
tional Confederation,  on  the  14th  of  July,   1790,  in 
the  Champ  dc  Mars.,    He    appeared    at  the  head  of 
mare  than  two  hundred  priefts,  .dreffed  in  white  lin- 
en, and  adorned  with  tri  coloured  ribands.     When 
about  to  officiate,  a  llorm  of  wind  took   place,  lol- 
lowedby  a  deluge  of  rain;    he  proceeded,  however, 
in  the  celebration  of  the  mafs,    without  any  regard 
to  that  event,  and  afterwards  pronounced  a  benedic- 
tion on   the  royal   ilandarcl   of  France,  and  on  the 
eighty-three  banners  of  the  departments  which  wa- 
ved around  it,  before  the  altar. 

In  the  civil  convlitution  of  the  clergy,  it  was  de- 
creed, that,  according  to  the  ancient  discipline  of  the 
church,  the  confecration  of  Bifhops,  in  France, 
ihould  for  the  future  be  performed  by  the  metropo- 
litans, and  other  Bifhops.  This  regulation  was  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  it  required  the 
fiimnefs  of  mind  peculiar  to  Talleyrand  to  carry  it 
Ime  execution.     He  was  the  only  epifcopal  dignity 
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rv  who  offered  to  confecrate  the  new  conftitutional 
bifhop  of  VerfaiHea.  This  brought  forth  the  fa- 
mous monitory  from  the  Pope,  of  the  13th  of  April, 
1791,  who  complained  loudly  againft  the  Bifbopot 
Autun,  as  an  impious  wfetch,  who  had  «  impokd 
his  facrilea-ious  hand  on  the  intruding;  candidate. 

A.  manlike  M.  Talleyrand,  who  had  relinquuh- 
ed  all  the  prejudices  of  his  rank  and  order,  could 
not  fail  to  create  many  enemies.  Lampoons,  pam- 
phlets, &c.  flocked  againft  him  from  every  quar- 
ter. The-chapter,  and  the  fecuiar  and  regular 
clew  of  Autun,  exhorted  their  chief  to  return  to 
the  faith  of  his  forefathers  :  the  canons  of  another 
diocefe  wrote  a  periodica)  work,  entitled.  La  ftetf 
des  Talkyrandism  ;  and  a  clergyman,  who  was  al- 
fo  a  good  poet,  terminated  one  ol  his  ooes  vvuh 
theie  two  lines  : 

»  Un  Gregoire  a  tele  idip'e, 
«  Etvn  Autun  Aniichreuen." 
Theft*  attacks  might  have  been. the  refirit  of  the 
hatred  conceived  by the  higheft  ranks  of  fociety  a- 
sjaihit  thebifiiop,  on  account  of  his  pamo.tiim— 
The  truth,  however,  is,  that  he  incurred  fome  cen- 
farcs  from  the  pafifrte  alio.  He  was  charged  with 
being  a  friend  to  the  diott,    only  btcaufe  he 

had  led  an  irregnlat  -life  ufly  W  *,  and  had  a 

great  many  debts  to  diTcharge ;  ,nd  it  was  inimua- 
red,  that  he  received  immenfe  lums  from  the  Coin  t, 
to  exert  his'authority-  over  his  colleagues  to  obtain 
foir  the  King  the  absolute  veto. 

boon  aherthe  conclusion  of  the  Conuituent  Af- 
femblr,  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  ient  to  England,  in 
the  capacity  of  afecret  negociator,  either  to  avert 
the  war,  or  conclude  an  alliance  between  Grea.- 
Britain  end  France.  He  was  compelled,  however, 
in  a  thort  time,  to  leave  this  country,  in  coniequence 
of  the  alien  bill.  The  increasing  fyltem  ot  terror, 
in  France,  and  a  report  that  fome  documents  had 
been  found  in  the  Thuilienes,  after  the  10th  of  Au- 
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guft,  relative  to  the  bribes  paid  by  the  Court,  on 
account  of  thereto,  prevented  him  from  returning 
thither,  and  he  fet  fail  for  America. 

In  1795,  as  foon  as  the  Convention  had  patted  a 
Jaw  for  recalling  thole  emigrants  who  had  (led  from 
it  after  the  2d  and  3d  of  September,  he  tranfmitr 
ted  a  petition  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
requeuing  permiffion  to  return,  and  early  in  the 
next  year  he  arrived  in  France. 

He  was  appointed  firft  a  member,  and,  foon  af- 
terwards, one  of  the  fecretaries  to  the  National  In- 
flitute  in  Paris.  In  one  of  the  public  fittings  of  the. 
J  aft  winter,  he  preiented  a  memoir,  proving  the 
necemty  of  a  new  commercial  treaty  with  the  A- 
meriean  States,:  the  Paris  papers  ftated,  that  this 
xlillertation  was  the  refult  of  his  inquiries  on  the 
ipot,  during*  two  years'  residence,  and  that  it  con- 
tained a  great  many  new  obfervations  relating  to  the 
future  profpenty  of  the  Republic. 

On  the  difmiffa!  of  C.  la  Croix,  in  June  laft, 
Talleyrand  was  appointed  Minifter  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs; and,  if  we  are  to  give  credit  to  a  French  pe- 
riodical writer,  a  very  laughable  fcene  took  place, 
In  the  hall  of  the  Directory,  foon  after  his  nomina- 
tion to  the  miniftry.  *•  The  Bishop  of  Autun  (fays 
the  journali ft)  with  his  blue  national  uniform, 
end  sabre,  presented  to  his  masters,  one  morning,  the 
envoy  of  the  Pope,  and  the  ambassador  of  the  Grand 
Signor," 

The  conduct  of  the  Ex-Abbe,  in  a  recent  negocia- 
tion  with  the  American  Miniiler,  has  expofed  him 
to  great  cenfure,  more  efpecially  as  X.  Y.  Z.  ap- 
pear to  have  been  known  to  him,  and,  if  we  are  to 
give  credit  to  the  hitherto  unimpeached  honour  of 
one  of  the  Plenipotentiaries,  acted  under  his  imme- 
diate direction. 

It  appears,  indeed,  from  a  letter,  published  moft 
probably  at  his    own  requeft,   that  the  fubjeel  of  a 
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loan  was  fiarted  by  the  minifter  him  {elf  ;  and  fure= 
\y  the  idea  of  a  free  state  purchaiin^/br^/tfTie^ 
by  means  of  Batavian  inscription?,  is  a  very  equi- 
vocal fpecimen  of  political  morality  ! 

JOSEPH    LEBON, 

Whofe  cruelties  at  Arras,  and  in  the  northernde- 
partments  of  France,  rivalled  thofe  of  t-heiangui? 
nary  Carrier  on  the  coafts  of  the  ocean,  was  origin- 
ally a  priefl  of  the  Oratory. 

He  was  afterwards  profeifor  of  rhetoric,  either 
at  Beaune  or  Dijon,  in  Burgundy  ;  and  vicar  (cure). 
in  the  department  by  Which  he  was  elected  amem- 
ber  of  the  convention. 

In  this  fituation,  his  fanaticifm  brought  on  fo  out« 
rageous  a  fit  of  madness,  that  it  was  nectlTary  to 
chain  him  down  during  his  cure.  At  the  Revolu- 
tion, he  had  difcarded  'all  the  tenets  of  the  Catbo- 
lies,  and  alTumed  the  title  of  priest  of  the  Al- 
mighty, which  he  alio  laid  afide  ;  at  lad  he  proief? 
fed  himfelf  openly  an  Atheift.  Such- was  the  lin- 
gular progrefs  of  religious  opinions  in  this  fangui- 
Bary  mon fieri 

It  was  not  till  he  was  fent  as  commifiioner  of  the 
legislative  body,  into  the  department  of  the  North, 
that  he  difcovered  that  atrocious  difpofition,  of 
which  thfj "following  words,  in  a  letter  to  the  dif- 
triel  of  St.  Omer,  exhibit  an  early  indication  :— 
"  Do  not  let  a  fmgle  rich  man,  or  a  man  of  fenfe, 
efcape  imprisonment,  uhjefs  be  haslhown  himfelf  a 
ftrong  and  early  friend  to  the  Revolution." 

In  the  popular  focieties  he  ufed  to  fay — "  Sans  cu- 
lottes, it  is, for  you  that  we  guillotine  :  if  the  guillo- 
tine be  flopped,  you  will  be  destitute  of  every  thing 
— you  will  ftarve.  It  is  high  time  for  the  fans  cu- 
lottes tofupplant  the  rich."  His  affeclion  for  the 
poor  was,  however,  entirely  forgotten,  when,  by 
the  following  curious  mandate,  he  ordered   ail  th? 
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inhabitants  of  the  village  of  which  he  had  beeii  vi- 
car, to  be  fent  to  gaol  : 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Frertcli  people,  Jofeph  Le- 
boil,  charges  the  municipal  oilicars  of  Neuvilie*la- 
Liberte,  to  take  into  cuflody,,and  convey  to  . 
all  the  males  and  females  who,  in  1792,  and  in 
5  793,  did  not  attend  the  mafiesof  the  conftitutional 
priefts  ;  aneceifary  folly  in  thofe  days." 

At  Arras,  he  had  ellablimed  a  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal, the  members  of  which  he  ufecl  toimprifon, 
when  the  fenterices  they  pronounced  had  not  gra- 
tified his  infatiable  third  for  blood.  On  the  days 
of  execution  (his  favourite  feftivals!)  he  ufed  to 
run.  about  the  flreets,  with  the  collar  of  h-s  fhtrt 
unbuttoned,  dragging  a  huge  fey  mi  tar  after  hina, 
and  crying  out  :  "  Their  builnefs  is  done-— you  will- 
fee  them  go  by  prefentiy,  in*  their  way  to  the  fcaf- 
fold."  After  this  he  conftahtly  dined  with  the  jud- 
ges, the  jurors,  and  the  common  hangman. 

Armed  with  his  long  fabre,  and  with  pliiols  in 
h\s  girdle,  he  was  con-ftantly  Hying  backward  and 
forward  between  Arras  and  Cambray,  accompani-  • 
ed  by  executioners,  a  guillotine,  a  band  of  muiicj 
and  players,  who  called  themfeive's  the  revolution-, 
&ry  company*  One  of  the  hangmen  who  had  been 
barbarous  enough  to  thruft  a  bleeding  -head  into 
the  face  of  a  condemned  man,  {landing  on  the  fcaf- 
fold,  was  a  great  favourite  ofLebon's.  Sometimes 
he  would  come  himfelf  to  count  the  heads  that  had 
been  cut  off>  and  once,  at  Arras,  he  harrangued 
the  populace  cut  of  a  window  immediately  over  the 
guillotine,  while  the  executioner  was  performing 
his  bloody  tafk* 

When  the  reign  of  the  Terrorids  was  over,  Jo- 
feph  Lebon  was  one  of  the  chiefs  who  fufiered  the 
punifliment  due  to  their  enormous  crimes.  His 
own  head  then  fell  beneath  the  guillotine* 
which  he  had  fo  often  fupplied  with  victims — a  poor 
compenfation    for    the    unheard  of  cruelties  with 
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graven  upon  the  heart  of  every  citizen  ;  and 
sumes  a  new  force,  when  recognized  by  all, — For  a  nation 
to  love  liberty  it  is  sufficient  that  she  knows  it ;  and  to 
be  free,  it  is  sufficient  that  she  will  it."  On  this  occa- 
sion Mirabeau  is  faid  to  have  felt  a  pang  of  envy,, 
that  another  patriot  fhould  have  thus  given  thefiril 
hint  of  fo  important  a  project,  as  that  of  a  new  con- 
flit  uti  on. 

Among  the  numerous  plans  of  a  Declaration  of 
Rights,  the  mod  dulinguimed  were  thofe  of  the 
Abbe  Seyes,  M.  de  Lafayette,  and  M.  Mounier  ; 
the  two  lad  correfponded  very  nearly  in  principle. 
After  the  recall  of  Necker,  Bailly  was  chofea 
mayor,  and  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  commander 
In  chief  of  the  national  guards  of  Paris. 

On  the  famous  fifth  of  October,  1789,  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  citizens  prefented  themselves  to  Lafay- 
ette, exclaiming,  u  We  will  go  in  fearch  of  the 
King,  and  bring  him  to  Paris:  we  mud  alfo  exter- 
minate the  regiment  of  Flanders,  and  the  body- 
guards." He  received  at  the  fame  i  nil  ant;  a.  letter 
from  the  municipality,  enjoining  him  to  march  to 
Verfailles  :  on  receiving  this  order  he  reluclantly 
commanded  the  battalions  of  the  national  guards  to 
©bey. 

The  troops,  on  their  arrival  at  the  royal  refidence* 
on  the  evening  of  the  5th,  fought  for  lodging  and 
rcpofe,  and  their  commander  alfo  retired  to  reft. — 
Early  in  the  morning,  however,  a  horrible  train  of 
calamities,  roufed  him  from  his  indifference  and 
fecurity.  He  inflantly  made  every  exertion  to  fave 
the  body-guards,  and  it  is  believed,  if  he  had  not 
vigoroufly  interpofed  as  he  did,  a  dill  greater 
number  of  vicYims  would  have  fallen  on  that  difaf- 
trous  morning. 

On  the  grand  confederation  of  the  14th  of  July,. 
1789,  a  fpectacle  unprecedented  for  fublimity  took 
place  in  the  Champ  de  Mars*  The  King,  who  had 
been  nominated;  for  this  day  alone,  to  the  fuprem.fi 
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and  abfolute  command  of  all  the  national  guards  of 
France,  deputed  his  authority  to  Lafayette  ;  foihat 
he  was  on  that  occafion  -generaliiuino  of  no  lefs 
than  fix  millions  of  armed  men  1 

On  the  evening  before  the  impolitic  flight  of 
Louis  XVI,  from  which  event  all  the  fubfequent  e- 
vils  of  France  may  be  dated,  Bailly,  the  mayor  of 
Paris,  communicated  to  Lafayette  his  fuipicions, 
and  reminded  him  how  much  it  was  his  duty  to 
guard  the  Thuilleries.  Lafayette  on  this  went  to 
the  palace,  renewed  himfelf  the  watch -word  at  all 
the  entrances,  and  left  Gouvion,  his  major  genera!, 
at  the  gate  of  Ville^nier,  to  pafs  the  whole  night 
there. 

Alter  the  return  of  the  King,  Lafayette  was  be- 
lieved to  be  reconciled  to  the  Lameths  and  their 
party,  and  it  was  under  the  influence  of  that  fup- 
pofed  reconciliation,  that  the  unfortunate  affair  took 
place  at  the  Champ  ck  Mars*  The  firing  upon  the 
tumultuous  people  was  deenaedaconfpiracy  to  afTaf- 
finate  the  true  patriots,  and  afterwards  proved  fatal 
to  the  life  of  Bailly,  and  the  reputation  of  Lafayette. 

In  confequenee  of  the  events  of  the  20th  of  June, 
1795,  Lafayette,  who  was  then  commandant  of  the 
army  upon  the  frontiers,  wrote  a  menacing  letter 
againfl  the  iniligators  of  the  outrage  on  the  King, 
and  alfo  preferred  himftlf,  on  the  29th  of  June,  at 
the  bar  of  the  Affembly,  to  demand  that  a  profecu- 
lion  might  be  commenced  againfl  them,  and  that 
the  Jacobin  club  mould  be  abolifhed  ! 

After  the  10th  of  Auguft,  feveral  of  his  letters 
were  found  in  the  palace,  conceived  to  be  difcredit- 
able  to  his  patnotifm,  and  which  tended  not  a  little 
to  difgrace  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pariiians.  His 
name  was  inferted  afterwards  in  the  indictment  a- 
gainil  Marie  Antoinette,  tie  is  there  called  M  in 
every  sense  of  the  word)  a  f avarice  of  the  widow  .Capet," 
It  is  certain,  however,  tha;  he  was  far  from  being 
hx  the  good  graces  of  her  Majefiy  j  on  the  contrary^ 
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file  often  ufed  to  fay  to  her  friends .:  "  Must  1  uU 
Tjjys  have  thqt  coxcomb  before  my  eyes  ?r\  If,  there- 
fore, re  coil  He  was  had  to  Lafayette,  to  anfwer  any 
purpofe  of  the  court,  it  was  only  becaufe  he  was 
commander  of  the  national  guards. 

Two   or  three    in  (lances   may  be  cited,  to  prove 
that  the    Ambition  of  promoting-    the   caufe  of  free- 
dom, and    the   improvement    and    hanpinefs  of  his 
country  ^   was  the  only  motive    that  ever    acluated 
this  amiable  man,      When  at   the    head    of  the  na- 
tional guards,  and  poffeffimg  confiderable  influence 
ia  the  revolutionary  government,  he,  more  than  a* 
ny  other  perfon,  pfjeffed  for    the  organization  of  a 
confutation.     Being  informed  that  the    deputies  of 
the  confederated  national  guards  of  Fiance  design- 
ed to  invert  him  vrith   the  title  of  their    generaH::i- 
mo,  hepropofed,"  that  the  National  Ailemhly  fhoulcl 
decree  it  unconfhtutionai  to  command  the  national 
guards  of  more    than  one    diHrict..    When  fifteen 
thoufand  of  thofe  confederated  national  guards  fur-* 
rounded  him3  rending  the  air  with  their   acclama- 
tions, he  made  life  of  theie  words :   '>  Notwithftand- 
ing  my  gratitude  to  you  for  your  affecxion,    I  can-- 
not  refrain  from  an  emotion  of  terror  :  referve  that 
enthullafm   for   the   eaufe  of  liberty,     and  that  un- 
bounded attachment  only  for  the  laws." 

As  foon  as  the  confutation  was  fmimed,  he  re- 
signed the  irnmenfe  power  with  which  he  had  been 
entrufted  ;  retired  to  his  eftate*  three  hundred  and 
iixty  miles  from  the  capita],  where  he  refilled  all 
iblicitations  ;  and  could  nor  be  prevailed  on  to  leave 
his  retirement,  till  the  breaking-out  of  the  war  made, 
it  his  duty  10  accept  of  that  fatal  command  which 
had  been  conferred  on  him  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  a  fickle  nation. 

It  fo  happened,  however,  that  he  had  neither 
time  nor  opportunity  to  difplay  his  military  talents 
in  their  full  extent:  the  glory  of  faving  France  was 
referved  for  his  rivals  in  arms.  He  aeied;  however 
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a  nobler  part  m  difgrace;  for  he  fcprned  like  Dn- 
mouriez,  to  capitulatt  with  the  enemies  of  his 
country.  He  did  not  deliver  himfclf  up,  but  fell 
into  their  hands,  in  confequenceof  a  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations  ;  for  he  was  leized  on  neutral 
ground,  and  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  after  he  „ 
had  ceafed  to  be  a  foldier. 

His  impriibnment  in  the  dungeons  of  01mula3  re- 
flects no  great  honour-on  the  home  of  Atlftria;  and 
has  contributed  not  a  little  to  explain  the  true  mo- 
tives of  thofe  monarchs  on  the  continent,  who  em- 
barked in  the  prefentwar,  under  the  pretext  of  top* 
porting  religion,  and  reftoring  order. 

In  coiifequence  of  a  letter  from  Madame  Lafay- 
ette to  a  diilinguifhed  perfonage  in  England*,  a 
motion  was  made  in  the  Iloufe  of  Commons,  by 
General  Filzpatrick,  relative' to  the  detention  of  her 
hufhand  ;  and  fuch  was  the  effect  produced  in  this 
country,  and  throughout  all  Europe,  inconiequen.ee 
of  the  eloquent  fpeech  on  this  occafion,  that  a  peri- 
od was  put  to  his  captivity, 

Lafayette  was  at  length  releafed  in  January  1797,' 
and  was  required  by  the  Marquis  de  Chaftili'er,  to 
iign  a  declaration,  amounting  to  fomewhat  like  a 
conditional  agreement,  relative  to  his  enlargement. 
He  denied,  however  the  right  of  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jefly,  to  order  him  to  repair  to  America  ;  and  in 
the  article',  in  which  he  agreed  nt\7Qv  to  fet  foot  in 
the  hereditary  Hates,  he  flipulated,  that  this  mould 
not  be  fuppofed  to  contravene  any  claim  his  coun- 
try had  to  hislervices. 

General  Lafayette  rehdes  at  prefent,  with  his 
family,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hamburgh,  and  is 
not  yet  wholly  recovered  from  the  feverities  he  ex- 
perienced at  Olmutz. 

VICTOR    HUGUES.. 

A  more  extraordinary  character  has  fearcely  cam*. 
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mantled  attention  fmce  the  commencement  of  the 
French  Revolution,  thanViclor  Hugues.     He 
unknown  before  the  year  1792.  except  as  a  fub al- 
ter n  officer; 

The  miierable  ftate  to  which  the  French  Weft 
India  Iflands  were  reduced,  during,  the  ftrft  year 
of  the  Republic,  occafioned  the  famous  (many  fay 
infamous)  committee  of saMt public 'to  fend  out  com- 
miHioners,  with  extraordinary  powers,  to  endeavour 
to  re 'tore  them  to  the  dominion  of  the  mother 
country.  They  had  been  diffevered  partly  by  inter- 
nal cliiTentions,  and  partly  by  the  hoilile  forces  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  National  Convention  had  juft  paffed  a  de- 
cree, declaring,  thai  negro-flavery  in  all  the  French 
colonies  was  abolilned ;  and  that  all  men,  without 
diiunciion  of  colour,  domiciliated  in  the  colonies 
(i.  e.  fettled  as  in  a  home)*  were  French  citizens, 
and  emitted  to  all  the  rights  confirmed  by  the  con- 
flitutiom  It  was  for  f>me  time  a  difpute  in  the  com- 
mittee whether  this  (igna!  decree  fhould  be  commit- 
ted to  a  general  who  had  already  ctifungulinedjiim- 
felf  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine*  or  to  Ungues,  Chre- 
tien, &c»  ftrongly  recommended  by  two  members 
of  the  ether  committees  of  government,  who  were 
acquainted  with  their  patriotilm  and  courage. 

T  w o  ot h e r  co m mi  flfi o n  e  r s  we  r e  u  nice d  to  V  i 61  o r 
Hugues;  he  appears,  however,  to  have  undertaken 
the  mod  dangerous  part  of  their  duty.  He  put  his 
life  to  the  greateft  hazard,  in  carrying  the  decree 
and  his  own  proclamations  among  the  revolted  ne\ 
groes,  who  had  ailemhled  in  v&ft  numbers,  in  defi* 
ance  of  all  government  ;  and  he  had  addreis  e- 
nough  to  convey  them  into  the  Britifh  lines  and 
thereby  greatly  (book  the  attachment  of  the  armed 
flaves  to  the  Britifh  can fe. 

His  proclamation  was  the  mod  undaunted  flep 
ever  taken  :  ?.nd  to  it,  more  than  to  any  other  raea- 
fare,  do  the  French    afcribe  their  good  fortune  m 
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recovering*  their  much-valued  ifland  of  Guadaloupe- 

Victor  Hugues  made  hi*  landing  good  at    Point 

Pelre,  notwithiiandi'ng  a  powerful   lirUifti  fleet  lay 

within  five  leagues  of  it  ;  and,  by  a  promptitude 
and  hardihood  which  have,  pet  haps,  furpafl'efl  any 
aclionof  an  individual  hnce  the  commencement  of 
the  Revolution,,  brought  the  ifiaul  within  the  pale, 
of  the  republican  government.  lie  afterwards  car- 
ried hoflilitics  into  two  neighbouring  colonies,  and 
realized,  by  his  own  fhare  of  the  captures,  a  fortune, 
it  is  faid,  of  no  Iefs  than  eight  millions  of  livres. 
Such  has  been  the  fuccefs,of  a  commiflioner  of  the 
new  government,  with  the  brevet^ov  heal  rank,  of 
general,  armed  ^hibfly  with  a,  decree  of  enfranch- 
i  lenient  toflaves,  who,  though  our  fellow-creatures, 
are  impioufty  pronounced  unworthy  to  receive,  or 
unable  to  maintain  liberty.    * 

Viclor  Ilugues  has  been  continued  in  his  com- 
mand, after  the  fall  of  his  original  patrons  ;  but 
that  circumftance  arofe  entirely  from  the  diiiance 
of  the  theatre  on  which  he  had  been  acling. 

He  has  achieved  much,  yet  he  defer  ves*  neither  . 
love  nor  admiraiion  ;  for  he  may  be  truly  faid  not  te 
poffefs  a  Jingle  drop  of  the  iC  milk  of  human  kind- 
nefs"  in  his  whole  compofition.  In  the  days  of  Ja- 
cobin frenzy,  he  might  have  been  panegyrized,  as 
he  expeclod  ;  now  that  phrenzy  had  palled  by,  hia 
conduct,  like  that  of  his  party,  is  of  courfe  devoted 
tojsthe  execration  of  mankind. 

RABAUD    ST.    ETIENNE, 

One  of  the  mofl  able  and  virtuous  founders  of  the 
French  Republic,  was,  before  the  Revolution,  a 
Proteilant  minifter  at  Nifmes,  in  Languedoc,  of 
which  city  he  was  a  native.  Though  not  equal  in 
talents  to  Mirabeau,  Bin  nave,  and  Sieyes,  yet  he 
exceeded  mofl  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Conltituent 
Affembly,  in  activity  and  entfounafm,     He  was  rj* 
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effeQttal  flop  to  Prince  Cobourg's  progrefs,  which 
till  then  had* appeared  to  be  irrelHlibie.  At  the  ve- 
ry  moment  of  vi6tory  he  was  difmnled  by  the  revo- 
lutionary governors  of  France,  who  were  equally 
iealous  of  gi  eat  talents,  and  of  great  fuccefs.  1% 
was  at  once  curious  and  deplorable  to  fee  thole  bru- 
tal and  fufpicious  tyrants  guillotine  a  General  it  he 
loft  a  battle,  and  calhler  him  if  he  triumphed  over 
the  enemies  of  his  country. 

General  .Jourdan  was  However  reftored  to  his 
command,  and  he  beat  Prince  Cobourg  again  at 
the  bloody  and  decifive  engagement  of  Fleurus,  re- 
markable for  a  cjrcumftanee  till  then  unheard  ot  in. 
military  hiftory.  While  the  enemy  was  advancing, 
and  as 'lone  as' the  combat "lafted,  an  aeronaut,  who 
hovered  over  the  head  of  both  armies,  fentGeneral 
Jourdan  bulletins,  or  fhort  notices  of  Prince  Go- 
boure's  movements,  on  fcraps  of  paper  fattened  to 
metal  rings  that  ran  down  the  cords  by  which  the 
balloon  was  retained  in  it's  ftation. 

Jordan's  fortune-  was  more  chequered  m  the 
campaign  of  1796  After  penetrating  into.tne 
hoart  of  Germany,  his  army  was  compelled  to  mea- 
sure back  its  footftepsto  the  Rhine,  in  great  difor- 
der  and  difmay.  Much  blame  was  confequently 
C£>ft  upon  the  General's  conduct,  by  thole  military 
critics  who  never  fail  to  judge  by  the  event,  and  who 
v  nuld  have  proclaimed  his  flail,  if  a  different  chain 
oVaccidents  had  crowned  the  felf  fame  operations 

with  fuccefs.  Q  _ 

During  the  late  proceedings  of  the  French  Sen- 
ate,  General  Jourdan  conducted  h.miel  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  obtain  the  confidence  or  the  Directo- 
ry, while  his  colleague,  Pichegru,  was  condemned 
to  tranfportation.  In  confequence  of  *^j£S 
been  asrain  called  into  aaion,  having  fet  off  in  Nov. 
for  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  where  he  ..mdoubt- 
S  hopes  tlwipeoff  the  ftain  formerly  occauoned 
by  the  ^organization  ofliis  army,  Which  was  w- 
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finitely  more  difgraceful  s  of  a  pitched 

battle. 

GENERAL    DUKOURIEZ. 

The  career  of  this  officer  was  fhort,  but  it  mull 
be  allowed  to  have  been  fpleiidld.      At  o;.e  critic 
period  he  fixed  the  deftinies  of  France,    at  ajiothe  r, 
hejiad  nearly  overturned  the  niigftty 
owh  genius  ;  anr-  tlarity  of  bis   for- 

tune, that  he  is  now  equally  deteited  by  the  Royai- 
iils,  whom  he  oppofed  and  the  Republicans  whom 
be  to  powerfully  amlled. 

Charles  Francis  Dumouriez  wns  born  at  Cam- 
"bray,  in  French  Flanders,  on  the  25th  of  Janu  ■ 
1739,  His  father,  who  had  ferved  in  the  army  du- 
ring his  youth,  but  afterwards  followed  the  more 
profitable  employment  of  a  commiaary,  became  his 
inRruclor,  and  ieerns  to  have  been  at  uncommon 
pains  relative  to  his  education.  On  being  feiit  to 
the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand,  he  evinced  a  moft 
ardent  defir'e  to  become  a  Jedilt  ;  but  his  friends 
having-  diifuaded  him  from  this,  he  declared  in  fa- 
vour of  the  law  ;  here  alfo  he  was  diiappointed  a  fe- 
cond  time  in  the  object  of  his  choice  ;  at  length  he 
became  a  foldier,  and  this,  perhaps,  was  the  profef- 
iion  belt  fui ted  to  his  temper  and  his  genius* 

After  ferving  for  fome  time  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
regiment  of  Defcars  he  procured  a  cornmifTion.  On 
the  evening  before  the  French  army  Was  attacked 
j  atClofler  Camp,  by  the  prefent  Duke  of  Bruniwick, 
|Dumouriez  happening  to  be  out  on  a  reconnoitering 
party,  after  a  gallant  reiiftance^  was  taken  prifoner 
by^he  Baron  de  Behr,  one  of  his  aides  de-camp, 
and  he  dates  his  rife  from  this  circumft  ance  ;  for  his 
Highnefs  treated  him  with  great  refpec\,  and  ac- 
tually fent  him  back  to  his  general,  with  a  letter 
replete  with  his  praife.  It  is^a  curious  coincidence 
©f  circumftances^  that  Dumouriez  ftiould  command 
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diculed  by  Mr.  Burke,  for  his  declaration,  that 
c  all  the  ancient  establishments  were  a  nuisance  to  the 
^people  ;"and, t;  in  respect  to  the  people  themselves,  we 
ough t, "added  he  *.*  to  renew  their  minds,  to  change 
their  ideas,'  their  laws,  their  manners  ;  to  alter  meny 
things,  words;  in  fine ,  to  destroy  every  thing,  that 
we  may  create  every  thing  anew," 

So  much  has  already    been  publifhed  refpecYmg 
this  deputy,  that  little  room  is  left  to  enlarge  upon 
his  ch^racler  in  this  work  ;   the  object  of  which  has 
been  chilly  to  pubhliih  what  is  not  generally  known. 
The  violent  patriotifm  of  Rabaud  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  ftimulated  by  the  infults  which,  through 
life,    a  protestant    minider,    he    had    experienced 
f;  om  the  Ca'holics.     Almofl  every  decree  which  was 
paifed  againft  the  abufesof  the  eftabliihed  Hierarchy? 
and  in  favour  of  religious- toleration,  was  either  fir  ft 
moved  by  him,    or  enacled  in  confequence   of  the 
exertions  ofhis  eloquence. 

In  May  1790,  he  was  elected  Prefident  of  the 
Affembly,  and  on  this  occafion  he  bore  the  follow- 
ing teftimony  of  the  triumph  ofreafon  and  philofo- 
phy,  over  prejudice  and  fanaticifm.  "  How  much/' 
faid,  he,  «  would  Louis  the  XIV.  be  aftonifhed  if 
he  were  to  return  back  to  the  world  again  1  What 
-would  that  destroyer  of  tfcs  bleffings  bequeathed'us 
by  our  good  Henry  fay,  if  he  beheld  the  National 
Affembly  of  the  French  people  preuded  by  a  Pro- 
teftant  Minifter  ?  The  choice,  as  a  matter  of  princi- 
ple, does  the  highell  honour  to  the  Afiembly  ;  it  i§ 
a  Rew  and  glorious  triumph  of  liberty,  reafon,  and 
juftice. — Reprefentatives,  by  thus  bellowing  your 
favours  upon  me,  you  fet  a  great  example,  &nd  con- 
fecrate  the  fincerity  and  the  independence  of  your 
intentions. 

In  1792,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  for  one  of  the  fouthern  depart- 
ments. In  that  turbulent  and  difcordant  Afiembly 
bis  prudence,  and  acknowledged    good  intention^ 
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enabled  him  to  fleer  clear  of ;  lie  war  of  pa 
coniequently  efcaped  in  the  proscriptions  < 
ronde,  which  provedfatal  to  nearly  all  the  virtue  in 
the  Convention.     It  could  fcarcely,  however,  be  ex- 
peeled,  thatfo  good  a  man  as  Rabaud  could  focller 
himfelf  from  the   fufpicious  fury  of  Robefpi, 
Perceiving  that  it  was  impoffible  to  evade   the  jea- 
Joufy  of  the  tyrant,  he    abfeh ted  himfelf  from   the 
Convention,  and  in  confequence  was  outlawed  and 
declared  a  traitor  to  his  country,  by  a  decree  of  the 
28th  of  July,  1793. 

He  continued  fecreted  at  the  houfe  of  a  friend  in 
Paris  till  the  6th  of  December,  when,  being  unfor- 
tunately  arretted,  and  his  perfon  identified  before 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  of  Paris,  he  was,  with- 
out further  ceremony,  condemned  to  death,  and 
•guillotined  on  the  following  day,  in  the  50th  year  of 
}iis  age. 

GENERAL  JOURDAN. 

General  JouHan  is  a  native  of  Limoges.  It  is 
faid  that  he  was  a  ftationer  before  the  Revolution  ; 

and  that  his  wife  has  fince  kept  a  lliop  at  Paris As 

both  thefe  accounts  have  long  flood  uncontradiaed, 
there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  them  true/  The 
fame  cannot  be  faid  of  an  abfurd  attempt  made  by 
the  emigrants  and  by  the  enemies  of  France,  in  fpite 
of  theftrongeft  evidence  to  the  contrary,  to  identi- 
fy the  brave  General  with  the  ruffian  known  in  the 
South  of  France,  by  the  name  oijourdain^  the  head- 
Upper. — In  the  whole  of  his  military  career,  General 
Jourdan's  humanity  has  been  no  lefs  confpicuous 
than  his  courage. 

Among  the  many  fervices  which  this  officer  has 
rendered  to  his  country,  one  of  the  mod  fignal  was 
the  battle  of  Maubeuge,  by  which  he  compelled  the 
Auftnans  to  rajfe  the  fiege  of  that  place,  and  put  an 
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effectual  flop  to  Prince  Cobourg's  progrefs,  which 
till  then  had  appeared  to  be  irreiifilbie.  At  the  ve- 
ry moment  of  victory  he  was  difmiftVd  by  the  revo- 
lutionary governors  of  France,  who  were  equally 
jealous  of  great  talents,  and  of  great  fuccefs.  It; 
was  at  once  curious  and  deplorable  la  fee  thole  bru- 
tal and  .fufpicious  tyrants  guillotine  a  General  if  he 
loft  a  battle,  and  cafhler  him  if  he  triumphed  over 
the  enemies  of  his  country. 

General  Jourdan  was  however  rettored  to  his 
command,  and  he  beat  Prince  Cobourg  again  at 
the  bloody  and  decihve  engagement  of  Fleurus,  re- 
markable for  a  circumttance  ;ill  then  unheard  of  in 
military  hiftory.  While  the  enemy  was  advancing, 
and  as  long  as  the  combat  iailed,  an  aeronaut,  who 
hovered  over  the  head  of  both  armies,  fentGeneral 
Jourdan  bulletins,  or  fliort  notices  of  Prinoe  Co- 
bourg's movements',  on  fcraps  of  paper  fattened  to 
metal  rings  that  ran  down  the  cords  by  which  the 
.balloon  was  retained  in  it's  ftation. 

Jourdan's  fortune  was  more  chequered  in  the 
campaign  of  1796,  After  penetrating  i.fto  the 
heart  of  Germany,  his  army  was  compelled  to  mea- 
fure  back  its  footftepsto  the  Rhine,  in  great  difor- 
dQf  and  difmay.  Much  blame  was  consequently 
cail  upon  the  General's  conduct,  by  thoie  military- 
critics  who  never  fail  to  judge  by  the  event,  and  who 
would  have  proclaimed  his  Skill,  if  a  different  chain 
of  accidents  had  crowned  the  felf  fame  operations 
with  fuccefs. 

During  the  late  proceedings  of  the  French  Sen- 
ate, General  Jourdan  conducted  himfeif  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  Directo- 
ry, while  his  colleague,  Pichegru,  was  condemned 
to  transportation.  In  confequence  of  this,  he  has 
been  again  called  into  action,  having  fet  off  in  Nov* 
for  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  where  he  undoubt- 
edly hopes  to  wipe  off  the  Slain  formerly  occasioned 
by  the  disorganization  of  his  army,  which  was  in* 
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battle. 
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The  career  of  this  officer  was  fhort,  but   It  mull 
be  allowed  to  have  been   fplehdld.      At  o:.e  c 
period  he  fixed  the  defames  ofFrai 
hejiad  nearly  overturned  t-ie  mighty  labours 
own  genius  ;  and  fa<  i>r- 

tune, "that  be  is  now  equally  ai- 

jils,  whom  he  oppofed  and  the  Republicans  whe 
he  Co  powerfully  afTifted. 

Charles  Francis  Dumouriez  wns  born  at  Cam- 
tray,  in  French  Flanders,  on  the  25th  of  Janu  li 
1739.  His  father,  who  had  ferved  in  the  army  da- 
ring his  youth,  but  afterwards  followed  the  more 
profitable  employment  of  a  commiftary,  became  his 
inllrucior,  and  l^ems  to  have  been  at  uncommon 
pains  relative  to  his  education.  On  bepg  fent  to 
the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand,  he  evinced  a  mod 
ardent  dejGre  to  become  a  JeiVit  \  but  his  friends 
having  di  il  u  ad  ed  him  from  this,  he  declared  in  fa- 
vour of  the  law  ;  here  alfo  he  was  difappointed  a  re- 
cond  time  in  the  object  of  his  choice  ;  at  length  he 
became  a  foldier,  and  this,  perhaps,  was  the  profef- 
fion  be  ft  fuited  to  his  temper  and  his  genius. 

After  ferving  for-fome  time  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
regiment  of  Defcars  he  procured  a  commiilion.  G21 
the  evening  before  the  French  army  was  attacked 
atCl&fter  Camp,  by  the  prefent  Duke  of  Bruniwick, 
iDumouriez  happening  to  be  out  on  a  reconnoitering 
party,  after  a  gallant  rehftance^  was  taken  priibner 
b^he  Baron  de  Behr,  one  of  his  aides  de-camp, 
and  he  dates  his  rife  from  this  circumftance  ;  for  his 
Highnefs  treated  him  with  great  refpect.,  and  ac- 
tually fent  him  back  to  his  general,  with  a  letter 
replete  with  his  praife.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence 
mi  circumftances^  thai  Dumouriez  fhould  command 
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an  army  againft  his  benefactor,  thirty- two  years 
afterwards,  and  actually  oblige  him  to  leiire  from 
Champagne.  / 

Soon  after  this  he  obtained  the  brevet  rank  of  a 
captain  oi  horie  ;  but  at  the  peace  of  1763,  he  was 
clifmiiTed,  along  with  a  multitude  of  other  brave  of- 
ficers, with  a  Croix  de  St.  Louis  ;  a  penfton,  which 
like  mod  of  the  meritorious  rewards  under  the  mon- 
archy, was  never  paid  ;  and  a  body  fcarred  wijfa 
wounds,  this  young  fbklier  having  received  no  few- 
e r  t  h  ?  n  t  w o  an d  t  w e n  t y  ! 

Happening  to  obtain  the  patronage  of  the  Duke 
de  Chcifsul,  then  prime  miniiler,  he  travelled  thro' 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  feerns  to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  tTanfmitting  military  details  relative  t9 
both  the fe  count iies» 

In  1768  he  was  recalled,  and  fent  to  Cornea,  the 
French  court  at  that  period  having  difpatched  an 
army  thither,  without  any  reafonable  pretext,  but 
merely  with  a  view  of  fubjugaimg.  the  brave  iflan- 
ders,  and  adding  their  territory  to  the  monarchy. 
Although  Dumouriez  ferved  there  a's  a  quarter- 
mailer  general,  repeatedly  diftinguihbed  Limfelfby 
his  perlbnal  bravery  and  military  talents,  he  has 
eften  been  heard  to  lament  that  he  fhould  have  en- 
gaged in  fo  unjufl  a  conteft. 

In  1770  he  was  ordered  to  Poland  by  the  Duke 
de  Choifeul,  and  while  in  that  country  organized 
the  troops,  furnlfhed  the  fuppiies  and  regulated  the 
affairs  of  the  infurgents,  who  were  openly  fupport- 
ed  by  France,  On  the  death  oi  his  patron  he  was, 
however,  recalled,  and  on  his  return  to  his  native 
country,  was  (hut  up  for  a  confiderable  time  in  the 
Baftille.  Soon  after  his  releafe  he  married,  anc  *e- 
lided  at  Cherbourg,  of  which  he  was  appoiiYted 
commandant* 

Bein^ofan  active  and  enterprifmg  difpofition,he 
turned  his  thought^  during  the  American  wai>  to 
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ati  inyafibri  of  G.  Britain,  and  actually    planned  a 
defcent  on  the  Tile  of  Wight  in  1778. 

On  the  Revolution  Dumouviez  joined  the  patriots  ; 
This  however  does  not  Teem  to  have  taken  place,  un- 
til he  perceived  the  imbecility  of  the  court,  and 
favv  that  the  former  mud  triumph,  Jn  confequeftce 
of  his  profeflions,  he  was  admitted  into  the  cabinet* 
and  foon  contrived,  by  means  of  his  intrigues  with 
tne  Queen,  to  turn  out  the  Brtflbtms.  After  afliort 
sulminiftration  of  three  or  four  monthsj  as  ftllnider 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  of  as  many  days  at  the 
head  of  the  war  department,  he  himfelf  was  oblig- 
ed to  reiign,  in  confequence  of  the  treachery  of  a 
great  perfonage.  On  this  he  left  Paris,  joined  the 
army,  was  at  firft  treated  with  hauteur  by  Luckner, 
but  at  length  inverted  with  the  command  of  the 
camp  at  Maulde,  where  he  foon  didinguilhed  him- 
felf, by  redoring  difeipline,  and  refuming  offenfive 
meafures. 

The  conducl  of  Lafayette  having  filled  the  minds 
of  the  Conditulionaiids  with  a  fufpicion,  Dumou- 
riez,  on  the  defection  of  that  general,  vra|  entiud- 
edwith  the  command  of  the  army,  deftined  to  fav'e 
his  native  country.  With  about  19,000  troops,  un- 
accudomed  to  fervice,  he  took  pod  at  Grandpre,in 
the  foreit  of  Argonne,  and  (lopped  the  progrefs  of 
the  combined  forces,  'confiding  of  rival  nations, 
headed  by  the  mod  celebrated  general  in  Europe. 

The  famous  battle  of  Jemappe  was  the  firfl  deci- 
five  victory  gained  by.  Trance,  (for  fl»e  owed  her 
fafety  to  the  retreat  of  the  grand  army)  and  the  con- 
quell  of  the  Aurtrian  Netherlands  followed  as  a 
matter  of  courfe.  The  fubfequent  exploits  of  Du- 
mouriez  were  lefs  brilliant  :  his  victories  he  owes 
folely  to  himielf,  and  his  defeats  are  attributed  by 
him  to  the  minider  Pache,  and  the  deputy  Cam- 
bon,  the  fir  ft  of  whom  deftroyed  the  army  by  with- 
holding  neceiTaries,  while  the  latter "aroufed  a  fa>- 
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tal  fpfrit  of  d« (content  in  the  provinces,  by  the  fyf* 
tem  of  contributions  and  exactions, 

At  length  the  determined  enemy  of  the  emigrants, 
emigrated  him  lei f  i  But  as  he  could  no  ii  on 

many  of  his  army  to  accompany  hnn,  the  Auiliians- 
received  him  very  coolly. 

Dumounez  now     reiides    at   Kiel,     in    K 
where  he  earns  his  bread  by  his  pen,  full  as  hon 
ably  as  ever  he  did  with  h  i.     He 

as  one  of  the  Writer  in  a  French  y 
in  Germany*  and  h  the 
tions,  fuch  as  Tableau  $puu£&tif  del* Burt 
vy  of  bis  own  Life,  in   il&rm  volumes   fevo,  an  Ac* 
count  of  Forfc&gsl,  4;o,  a  Par  In  Reply  u 

tam^  ^Political  Vrew  of  FrS  the 

tranil  itor  of  his  Life,  and  a  Dialogue  between  Bil- 
laud  de  VaVenns    and    Eartfeeler  3\ov, 

refpe^iag  the  Defeiiitfh  of  ih€  latter.     The    I 
fian  wH^aU  o  his  bwn  Mftary,   obfefv£,  that 

"  treachery  ana  treafon  are  traced  in.  this  p 
ance  with  the   hand  of  a  mailer  r,   with: 

ail  hh  errors  and  all  his  faults,  poflerhy-  will  pvobi\* 
bly  coiiiuler  Damouriea^s  agrtat  m&n* 
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